











FASHIONS For THE DEBUTANTE 






























SHELL PINK CHARMEUSE 
AND CHIFFON 


TURQUOISE BLUE TAFFETA 
AND LACE 


HB431—The left hand 
figure in the group 


HB432—The right 
hand figure in the 
shows an effective group shows an at- 
dress of charmeuse tractive dress of 
soft taffeta, with 


a bodice of all- 


witha bolero jacket 
and double over- 
skirt of chiffon in over lace, over 
chiffon. The 
skirt is pretti- 
ly draped at 
the left side. 
The tunic, 
high girdle, 


the same color 
as the char- 
meuse. The 
gold lace in 
the front and 
the large rose 


add cachet to and large but- 





this desirable terfly bow are 


dress. In of the mate- 
shell pink, rial. In apri- 
blue, or white; cot, white or 
sizes 14, 10 and 


18, $35 


turquoise; sizes 
14, 16 and 18 
years, $33.50. 
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HB433—Above in the center 
is a delightfully simple dress of 
brocaded satin, the bodice of 
chiffon over pale pink, trim- 
med with bugle trimming. The 
skirt is draped in a panier effect. 
In white, pink or blue; sizes 14, 
16 and 18, $27.50. 


HB434—At the left is shown 
a strikingly attractive wrap of 
brocaded velvet, lined with 
flowered silk in soft colorings. 
In back it is draped to give a 
hood effect, finished with a tas- 
sel. In pink or blue, $35. 

HB435—At the right is a 
charmeuse gown, the bodice of 
all-over lace, the girdle of bro- 
caded velvet with a touch of fur 
in front and back. White with 
cerise girdle, blue with rose 
girdle; 14,16 and 18 yrs., $39.50 
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If ycu are interested in the 
fashions shown on this page, 
by communicating with or com- 
ing to the Personal Service 
Bureau, Fourth floor of the 
Stewart Building, individual 
and careful attention will be 
insured. 











































JOHN WANAMAKER, 10th Street and Broadway, New York 
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Stories, Articles and Pictures 
Oa > 


Robert W. Chambers 


“Stranger Than Fiction’’—A whimsical love story 
with Palm Beach for a background. 
(See Page 6) 


Charles Dana Gibson 


Two masterly drawings showing Gibson at his best. 
(See Pages 4 and 7) 


Edgar Saltus 


Has written down for us some reflections of 
Floriline Schopenhauer. 


(See Page 20) 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
The story of his gift to a little girl and a beautiful 
portrait of the woman she has become. 
(See Pages 21 and 64) 


Charles Belmont Davis 


“The Ladies of the Chorus’’—The first of three 
articles about the girls you see across the footlights. 
(See Pages 26 and 27) 


Atkinson Kimball 


“The Peg and the Hole’’—The story of a writer who 
succeeded—at something else. 
(See Pages 22 and 23) 


The Roumanian Girl 


Catina Brancoveanu writes charmingly of her girlhood 
in picturesque Roumania. 
(See Pages 24 and 25) 


The Countess of Warwick 


Tells us of the diet that has kept her young and 
beautiful at fifty. 


(See Page 32) 


E, W. Hornung 
Another installment of his engrossing mystery story 
“The Thousandth Woman.’”” 
(See Pages 12 and 13) 


Castle Gould 


Hitherto unpublished pictures of Mr. Howard Gould’s 
magnificent country house at Sands’ Point, L. I. 
(See Pages 18 and 19) 


Ethel Barrymore 


Writes of the philosophy of Tante and gives the Bazar 
special permission to publish the first photograph taken 
of herself with the new baby. 

Exclusive photographs taken for us by Mrs. John C. 
Fairchild, Boston’s artistic photographer. 

(See Pages 14 and 15) 


The Show Horse 


Miss Hope Atterbury riding her prize-winners, Patricia 
and Nickel-Plate. 
(See Page 33) 





Society, Fashions and Shops 
™ 


Frederick Townsend Martin 


Writes us from Balmacaan of how English and 
American sportsmen spend the autumn in Scotland. 


(See Page 5) 


The Autumn Horse Shows 


Snapshots showing what fashionable women wore at the 
Long Island, Myopia and Bryn Mawr horse shows. 


(See Pages 10 and 11) 


Three Titled American Mothers 


The Duchess of Roxburghe (nee Goelet), Lady Camoys 
(nee Sherman), and Lady Decies (nee Gould). 


(See Page 31) 


Débutantes 


An account of their work in the Junior League, iflus- 
trated with photographs. 
(See Pages 16 and 17) 


Brides 


Photographs of two of the season’s loveliest prospective 
ides. 


(See Page 30) 


e 
Drian 
Another drawing of the modern Parisienne, by Adrian 
Etienne, the greatest fashion artist in the world, whowill 
draw exclusively for the Bazar during the ensuing year. 
(See Page 41) 


Lady Duff-Gordon 


Her monthly article illustrated with drawings and 
photographs from her models which show le dernier chic. 
(See Pages 38 and 39) 


e 
Poiret 
Paul Poiret, the artistic French coutourier, who has 
revolutionized the fashion world, writes on the psy- 
chology of dress. M. Poiret will write exclusively for 
the Bazar during the coming year. 


(See Pages 34, 35, 36 and 37) 


Gowns on the Stage 


Pictures of our prettiest stars that will set fashions. 
(See Pages 52 and 53) 


Bazar’s Paris Fashions 


Photographs and drawings of the latest models from 
the great Paris and New York dressmakers are shown 
throughout the book. 


Men’s Fashions 


“The Observer’? writes a most instructive article on 
correct hunting clothes for men. 
(See Page 50) 


Shopping 
The fatest things from all manner of shops, big and 
little, are shown here with instructions where to 
get them, 
(See Pages 68 and 69) 
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Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by Harper's Bazar, Inc., George von Utassy, President; S. S. Carvalh ; 
M. DeWitt, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly tiMema 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed. so that no 
interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 2 


In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one 
Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. Copyright, 1913, by Harper's Bazar, Inc. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Let Us Do Your 


New YORK SHOPPING 


Without Charge 


EW YORK offers the finest market in America. Here are the latest 
creations of fashion, the biggest stores, the finest shops and the 
choicest displays. Here are things not shown elsewhere, that have the 
peculiarly “metropolitan atmosphere.” I will act as your good friend on 
the spot. Let us do your New York Shopping. 


Because We Like To Be Helpful 


This service is an important part of a big, beautiful magazine HARPER’S 
BAZAR. We have a great fund of inside information. We are in touch 
with nearly all the world of fashion, society, art, literature and manners. 
We know what is sanctioned in smart circles and what is tabooed, and 
spare our friends fatal blunders in buying. Anything I send for your 





home or your costume is exclusive and proper. 


There Is No Charge 


ELVEN though you may not be a sub- 

scriber, please feel free to ask anything 
you wish—to make inquiries, to get esti- 
mates, to compare values, to advise decora- 
tions, to make any purchase or execute 
any commission. We buy anything from 
a grand piano to a kitchen cabinet—from 
a pearl pendant to a baby’s bootees. If 
Jane is “coming out,” or Julia is “ getting 
married,” if Jess is “going away to school,” 
or Jasper is “furnishing a home,” let me 
advise with you. 


No Limit To Orders 


"THE BAZAR offers many suggestions, 
but you are not limited to things men- 
tioned in the magazine. We have proven 
helpful in the purchase of wedding outfits, 
motor wear, athletic garments, sporting togs, 
infants’ and children’s clothes, mourning ap- 
parel, gifts for anniversaries, favors for card 
parties, motor accessories, toilet requisites, 
engraved stationery, fine books and pictures, 
period furniture, hangings and draperies, 
china and silver, steamer baskets for voy- 
aging friends, etc.—anything you wish. 


Write For Bazar Measurement Blank 


With your complete measurements on file we can always fit you with any- 
thing required for personal use. You may remember things you would buy 
if you were here—let us get them for you. Just advise me, describe what is 
wanted and enclose remittance. Naturally, we cannot open charge accounts. 


Director 
“Personal Shopping Service.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Established 1867 


119 West Fortieth Street 


New York City 


l 
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Art Photography 


FIFTH AVENUE STUDIO. It is the ability 
to catch the natural expression and to portray 
the personality of the subject that enables us 
to secure 


“A PERFECT LIKENESS.’ 
pleasure in showing you some Se our photographs. 
Fifth Avenue Studio, 333 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Opposite Waldorf-Astoria, cor. 33rd St. 








We shall take | 





Rate for Classified Advertising Under This fe meee 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 


in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 


average of twenty-five words. 


Uniform type. 


Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 


preceding month. 








Auction Bridge 


“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe, 
with Nullo score. Made in 6 tinted papers, 25c 
a pad. 2. a doz. postpaid. Circulars tree. 
Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York. 


AUCTION TABLETS, Covers & Tally Cards 
Decoratively 
printed on inside cover—Samples 10c. The Pen 
& Ink Crafts Co., Berlin, Conn. 








| sale. 
| way Costuming Co., 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 


| 


Lace & Lingerie 





MASQUERADE COSTUMES 

Any period made to measure. To rent or for 
New ideas for fancy dress balls. Broad- 
150 W. 48th St., N. Y 


| RITZ CARLTON LACE SHOP, 402 Madison 
Ave., at 47th. Mme. DeVoll. are and Eee 
| ulariaces. Filet specialties, Limerick, Carrick- 
macross, Italian embroidered linens, Blouses. 





THE LONG FELT WANT 

may be filled, perhaps, by consulting this page. If 
= == you require is not mentioned here, write 
the Bazar. 








Boas, Feathers, etc. 





MME. BLOCK. Willow plumes made into 
handsome French plumes, a collarette or chic 
novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, remodeled. 
Mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St. New York. 





Furs 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of Renovat- 
ing Old Fur Garments. Prices as low as con- 
sistent with good workmanshi A. H. Green & 
Son, 25 West 23rd St., N.Y. Phone 1162 Grmcy. 








H. METHOT, 

French Feather Dyer and Dresser. Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made 
into New. 29 West 34th Street, New York. 


Children’s Clothes 


CHILDREN’S WEAR from infancy to 12 yrs. 
Garments made to order, smocked and exclusive 
models. oys’ dresses, 1 to 6 yrs., specialty. 
Beebe & Shaddle, 38 W. 33d St., Tel. 7537 Mad. 


BABY GARMENTS. Attractively hand 
made. Infants to two years. ee 
sent for selection. Send for booklet. Mrs. J. 

Me Millan, 119 Fuller Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich: 

















Chiropody 


Gowns and Weaists 


Made to Order 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 
Old gowns of every kind remodelled equal to 








new. Evening some aspecialty. Mail orders 
filled. 160 W. 84th St., New York 
MRS. ERIKSON, DRESSMAKI 


NG. 
Chie Gowns Made to Order at Short sotice. 
Evening Gowns a Specialty. 140 W. 95th 
N.Y. Tel Riverside 1929. 


ARTISTIC DRESSES 

Made from your own material. 

Unusual remodeling. Reasonable price 
Homer,1114 W. 37th St., N.Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


THE HELPFULNESS 

of these little announcements cannot be judged 
from their size. The assurance of satisfaction is 
given with each and every one. 











DR. E.N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell’s Foot Tonic 
insures foot comfort, $1. Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 418 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MRS. CLARK, : 
182 Madison Ave., near 34th St., New York. 
Smart French and Domestic frocks, Blouses and 
lingerie, to order and stock sizes. 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


MME. PAULINE 
Experi Cleaner, Dyer. 
etc., out-of-town orders. 
34th St., 





Gowns, Laces, Chiffons, 
900 Sixth Ave., 115 E. 
402 Mad. Ave., 233 W. 14th St. 








Corsets 





“MY HUSBAND’S CORSET.”’ Whole back, 
no lacing to do, no clasp. From stock $10.00. 
To measure $18.00 upward. _ Gene Wat- 
son, 17 East 48th St., N. Y. City 


GOSSARD FRONT -LACED CORSETS, 
Bien Jolie Grecian Trico corsets fitted by ex 
erienced corsetieres, $3.50 u 
10. Olmstead Corset Co., 44 W. 





22nd St., N. Y 


HYGIENIC FRONT LACED CORSET. 
West 36th Street. 





33 
Physicians recommend them. 
Comfort and fashion combined. Especially 
desirable for speakers and singers. $3.50 and up. 


T. THOMA, CORSETIE 
Astor Court "Building. 25 = S34 Street. 
phone 469 Murray Hill. 


THE GILLETTE CORSET designed in Paris for 
the American Woman—made to individual meas- 
ure. Exclusive representative wanted in leading 
cities. Retail establishment, 569 5th Ave., N.Y. 





Tele- 











Dancing 


MODERN DANCES taught privately by Mr. 

G. Hepburn Wilson. Magnificent " Studios. 
Expert instruction only; tuition reasonable. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 W.42d St. 4923 Bryant. 











Decorating & Furnishing 


. Corsets to order, 


MISS A. I. SLATER, 

70 W. 38th St. Smart gowns for all occasions. 
Special designs to order. Estimates given. Own 
material taken. Phone 6678 Greeley. 


| excelled in perfect fitting. 
| East 83rd St., 


THE LINGERIE SHOP. Hand embroidered 
French lingerie at much less than usual prices. 
Buy from direct importer. —< ad catalogue. 
L. Leon P. Bailly, 54 W. 39, 


Ladies’ Tailors 








WHEELOCK-PELLERIN, 
11 West 46th Street. Exclusive styles only. 
No two suits alike. 





TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED. To 
prevailing styles. 19 years’ experience. J. H. 
Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. Tail- 


ored suits from $65 up. 


LIKE A SHOW CASE 
in front of a store, this page is filled with worthy 


Tel. 158 Madison Square. 











Preserved Flowers 





| GLEBEAS ““PRESERVED” FLOWERS (from 


| Bohemia). 


Have the real beauty and delicious 
Their beauty is uncanny (one lady 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 W.33d St., N.Y. 


TIP YOUR HEAD A BIT as you leave the 
Waldorf 33d St.side. Weare directly opposite on 
Thirty-Third St., or — Oy illustrated booklet. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., . 33d St., N. Y. 


GLEBEAS VIOLET NOSEGAY, $1.00, has all 
the delicious odor and beauty of the growing flow- 
ers (it's the smart thing). The freshness is last- 
ing,too. Austro-Hungarian Co.,4W. 33d St.,N.Y. 


odor too. 
said). 














Shampooing 





| ENGLISH GIRLS are renowned for beautite 


| careful attention. 
253 W 


hair. Thesecret is Amami-Henna Sham 
versally used abroad. 60c.: sample 10c. 
& Constance, 49 W. 23rd St., Dept. H., N. Y. 





Shopping Commissions 





JANET PORTER 

Shops for or with patrons. Nocharge. 
Circular. Bank references. 
93rd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


MRS. F. N. DAVISON. Registered—experi- 
enced. Shops for and with customers. No 
charge. Personal attention given your order. Cir- 
cular. Tel. 1866 Bryant, 227 West 45th St., N.Y. 


RS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 


Prompt, 








| M 
| Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 


offerings, and placed where all may see and choose. | 





A. LUST, LADIES’ TAILO 


Fie ing attention given to mail 





orders. 580 Ave., cor. 47th St., New York. 
Telephone 2043 Bryant. 
S. STRAUSS. 


Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier. For many years has 
Also remodels. 158 


New York. Phone Lenox 4578. 
ONE FIFTH AVENUE TAILOR 





| whose perfect fitting won the Paris Medal—vwill 


meet the times by making guaranteed suits $65. 


| Constant Quella, 590 Fifth Ave. 





roval. Services free. Send for bulletin of 
argains. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

} 

M 


RS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 
customers without charge. R 

orders and rugs a specialty. 347 5th Av 
opp. Waldorf- Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hii’ 


MRS. E. MARTIN, 

120 East 31st St., N. ¥Y. General shopping for 
and with customers. Personal interest taken in 
every order. Nocharge. 2602 Madison Square. 


ush oul 








Specialty Shops 








Millinery 


FRENCH HAT AND GOWN SHOP. Unique 
and distinctive shop for fashionable women. 
Creations by the best American and Nee 





| designers. Mme. Gilman,168W.48th St., N.Y 


VAN RENSSELAER (CRAMER STUDIO— 
The Only Box Shopin N.Y. Boxes Covered to or- 
der. Art Novelties, Cards for dinner, every holi- 
day, valentines, etc. 10E.48th St. M. H. 3737. 


YOUR MONOGRAM ON LIMOGES china 

100 piece dinner set, gold bands, solid gold 

pene ag sce knobs, $45. C. J. Dierckx, 34 W. 
6, N. 








Gowns and Weaists 
Ready to Wear 


THE MENDING SHOP. 
Suits cleaned and 
gowns refitted. 
W.3istSt., N.Y. Phone 189 Madison Square. 


EVENING GOWNS, afternoon frocks and 
street dresses. Direct from manufacturer. 
Lowest possible prices. Booklet G, free upon 
request. Royal Apparel Co., 35 Sixth "Ave. oN. ¥. 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


SIMON’S HAIR SHOP —Importer and manu- 
facturer of Hair Goods and Toilet Requisites, 
Manicuring, Shampooing, Face Massage, Scalp 
Treatment. 24 E. 59th St., Tel. Plaza 5646. 


AZAR READERS 





Gowns remodeled. 
Sho 

















ed. } 
Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 20 


Miscellaneous 





AL 


ays highest cash value for 


| MME. NAFT. D 
fine misfit or slightly used yee street and 





B } 
will find many suggestions here from the leading 


shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you 
require special information as to purchases. 


ANNAJ.RYAN. Fashionable devices in curls, 
pompadours, switches, transformations and 

wigs. Mail orders a raneee: 2896 Broadway, 
near 113th St., N.Y. Tel. 5566 Morningside. 





| —small can be used in 
| traveling. Cull, write, 


dinner costumes, 
69 West 45th St. 


VACUUM CLOTHES WASHER washes tub of 

clothes in 5 min., saves labor,weac and money. 2 sizes 

ee fine for hotel, 
. 618, 501 5th Av., N. Y. 


HERALDIC rat. correctly painted 
in water color. Size 8x1 Searches free. 
Dies for stationery engr: hk Y wy Nathan Van- 
Patten, Box 807, Schenectady, 


PAPERS FOR BUSY CLUB WOMEN: 
written in confidence at reasonable prices. 
Also verses for all occasions. Indiana Press 
Syndicate. Dept.C. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


furs, diamonds; Jewelry. 
Telephone 670 Bry ant. 

















Novelties 











Tea Rooms 





ALMA B. CONREY—Tea Shop, 150 W. 57th 
St. Branch of Cosey Tea Shop, 19 E. 33rd St. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Table d’ Hote Diaper, 
75¢e. Delicious home cooking. Tel. Col. 8568 





| A REAL DINNER for sixty-five cents at The 


| Studio Tea Room in 26 West 40, N. Y 


Our pa- 


trons are our best advertisements. Luncheon 


| fifty cents. 


SPOON-STRAW for lemonade, mailed $.25. | 
Witch broom for hearth, 47 inches long, mailed | 


$1.50. Imported novelties, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“Studio Shop,"’ 








Jewelry 


Photography 








Totlet Preparations 





PROFESSIONAL WOMEN useHepner’s Toilet 
Preparations. Send 25c in stamps for sample 
Beauty Box containing massage cream, cold 
cream, face powder and lip rouge. 1456 B’way, 
Dept. 29 


MAC CLOUD SCOTCH OAT-MEAL 
CREAM. Emolient removes tan. A necessity 
in nursery. U Ant pag or massage and cleansing 
cream. ee > e iia Eurelle, Lincoln Tr. Bldg., 





| 72nd St., 
| FRECKLES AND TAN PERMANENTLY 





| Removes leaving skin clear and_ velvety. 
James B. Quinn’s Clear Skin Lotion, $1.00. 45 
West 34th St.,N.Y. Seventeen years’ experience. 





DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
Old gold,platinum, silver bought. Also diamonds, 
pearls. ult Oe eae" repaired. 
Callmann, appraiser. 27 W. 37 S8t., N. Y. 


THE LILIAN GEORGE STUDIOS. 
portraits at residences. Sepia Monotone enlarge- 
ments or miniatures made from photographs and 
films. 5 W. 58th St., N. Y. Tel. 4876 Plaza. 














K. R. GERRY, 546 Fifth Ave., 
Italian and French Furniture. Old Laces, Wood 
Carvings, Objets d’Art, Antique and Modern 
Paintings. Inquiries solicited. Phone5984Bryant. 


Decorations, 








Dress Plaiting & Trimmings 


SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 





ing, buttons covered, — sage dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, et Gloves cleaned. 
Maii orders promptly filled. 38 W. 34th S 








Electrolysis Treatment for 
Superfluous Hair 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
lemishes permanently removed by electricity. 
Painless. Electrolysis Co., 104 oi 40th St., 
New York. Tel. Murray Hill 1844. 8. P. Gilmore. 


HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- 
Manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- 
marks. Eyebrows beautified. 12 years at 1133 

roadway,now at 437 5thAvenue, corner 39th St. 














| 


casual buyer. 


secret! 








IN THE OPEN! 


In this great city, dozens of remarkable shops 
are practically in hiding—their splendid stocks 
of beautiiul things awaiting the call of the 


Come out in the open. 
the spot-light on your shop. 


Let the Bazar throw 
Don’t keep it a 














Home | 


| 
| 
| 





PIMPLES. write me and I'll gladly advise 
you how to beep oe skin clear and free from 
blemishes. Mm . Kraus, Marinello Beauty 
Shop, 366 Fifth aa. N. ¥. 


OILY HAIR made fluffy in five minutes with 
| antiseptic hair powder. Guaranteed Pure and 
a ni 25 cts. ss ber. Dr. A. N. C. Thorp, 
342 W. 56th St., 











Unusual Gifts 


CHILDREN’S SURPRISE-BOXES, for con- 





valescence, birthdays, or journeys. Each 
made to suit the child. Prices from $4. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 





MISS STEVENSON’S SHOP, Sewickley, Pa. 
October to January Sale at 
574 Fifth Ave., New York. 


GIFTS AT UNUSUAL PRICES, $5.00 up, 
studio 6th floor, rent $100.00, ground floor rent 
$1,000.00, hence unusual prices. Sity ses: 
Room 616, 501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





HAND-COLORED CHRISTMAS ‘CARDS 
on approval. Exclusive designs, imported stock, 
choice wording. Consignments for sales. J. H. 
MeNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


CHINESE AFTERNOON TEA BOX Cretonne 
box containing dainty menu of delicious im- 
ported Chinese confections, tea bowls, oes for 
six, $2. Bertha Tanzer, 9 W. 20th St., N. Y. 
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Lunching on the Moors at Balmacaan 


Frederick Townsend Martin 


Life in the Highlands at Balmacaan 


The open season for grouse in England and Scotland begins August 12th, 
closing December 12th. Many well-known Americans have in recent years 
taken shootings in Yorkshire and Scotland and entertain most lavishly 
at their ‘“‘boxes.”” A so-called shooting box is usually a manor house, 
often a castle belonging to an old but impoverished family of the nobility. 


the beautiful Highlands of Scotland. Over the moors for the 
past eight months the grouse have roamed unmolested through 


H OW quickly the year has slipped by, and I find myself again in 
Now comes their day of reckoning with 


the sweet. heather. 
man in his hunting mood. 

Balmacaan, where I am stopping, is on the shores of the beautiful Loch 
Ness, world-renowned for its romantic scenery, and as I look down from 
my window upon the peaceful scene this autumn morning, the tumult and 
rush of life seem far away. Everybody will soon be astir, however, and 
the merry laughter of the guests will resound throughout the house. 

Each individual has his or her own idea of how to be happy in the High- 
lands. Some will start at seven o’clock or thereabouts to stalk deer. 
Others are off for the moors to shoot grouse; and some are going to the 
river to fish for salmon. Those of us who are less energetic will pass the 
forenoon in discussing people and events until it is time to motor to 
lunch far up on the hills with the guns. I wonder what the sportsmen of 
olden days would think, those who were content with a sandwich and a 
flask, if they could join us at these elaborate repasts set out at noon on the 
wind-swept moors. Every delicacy has been brought up in boxes espe- 
cially invented to keep the various courses hot, The guns come in with 
2ncrmous appetites, and every man has accumulated a thirst such as one 
might be proud of in the Desert of Sahara. By the way, let me remark 
that there are fewer birds killed after lunch than before! 


An Interesting House Party 


The Grand Duke Michael of Russia and his wife and daughter are with 
us. Other guests are Lady Trafford and her daughter; Mrs. Edmund 
Baylies of New York, Mrs. William Jaffray, and the beautiful Mrs. Sam- 
uel Newhouse; Lord and Lady Craven; Viscount Uffington; Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Harcourt; the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Guest; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley Martin, Junior; Mr. Howard Townsend Martin and his son 
Townsend; the Hon Charles Harris: Mr. Hugh Warrender, brother of 
the great Admiral Sir George Warrender; Mr. Louis Webb of New York; 
Mr. William Gillette; Mr. Frank Otis; Mr. Frank Murietta; and Count 
Kergolray of Paris. Others are constantly arriving. 

One of the delightful Highland customs is that after dinner at the 
house the Headkeeper, in his Highland costume, with pipes, marches 
around the table three times, and then plays in the Hall. Then the 
guests scatter for the evening, some to bridge, some to billiards, and the 
younger element to music and dancing, the principal topic of conversation, 
of course, being the size of the day’s bag and the number of deer killed. 


The Highland Pipes in the Barn 


But don’t assume that the members of the house party are the only 
ones who enjoy the evenings, for the great barn is at the disposal of the 
servants. The gillies play the bag-pipes, and everybody joins in the 
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real old-time Highland dances. I love to slip away from the house to 
look at these good people enjoying life in such a wholesome, simple way. 
Each year the keepers and servants look forward with unmistakable 
pleasure to the arrival of the family and the two months that we spend 
among them. 

Balmacaan happens to be a large estate, with a frontage on the lake of 
nineteen miles, and extends back into the valley over ten miles. Ad- 
joining it are other deer forests and preserves that our American friends 
take each season, so the locality is quite American. 


Americans Who Have Been Near Balmacaan 


Lord Granard and Mr. Henry Phipps, Junior, (the wives of both being 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills of New York), and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Junior, have a shooting box nearby which they share to- 
gether, and, in another direction, we find Mr. and Mrs. James Burden of 
New York, and their three children, with Mrs. Burden’s first cousin, the ‘ 
Duchess of Marlborough, and her two sons. I could go on thus through 
a long list of my countrymen; the Goulds, the Clydes, the Cadwaladers 
and many others who come to this beautiful country to enjoy for a space 
the marvelous climate. For even the “Scotch mists” seem to do us no 
harm, but on the contrary fortify one with renewed health and vigor for 
the strenuous battle of the Winter’s social season in New York. 








Stranger Than Fiction 


A New Story by 


Robert W. Chamober s 


In this delightful fantasy of Palm Beach life, Mr. Chambers returns to his earlier, lighter manner, the 
manner of “Tole.” It is an evidence of his supreme literary artistry that he can forget his novels in which 
the sex interest predominates and show us two young people—in love to be sure—but in love in a whol- 
ly innocent and engaging way. He has forgotten fact and woven a web of fancy about the strange 
meeting of the Lady Alene Innesley and the young American writer of best-sellers, George Smith. 


HEN young Lord Willowmere’s fiancée 
ran away from him and married 
De Lancey Jones, that bereaved 


nobleman experienced a certain por- 
tion of the universal shock which this social 
seismic disturbance spread far and wide over 
two hemispheres. 

England read its morning paper, shrugged 
its derision, and remarked that nobody ought 
to be surprised at anything that happened in 
the States. ‘The States” swallowed the 
rebuke and squirmed. 

Now, among the sturdy yeomanry, gentry, 
and nobility of those same British and impres- 
sive Isles there was an earnest gentleman whose 
ample waist and means and scholarly tastes 
inclined him to a sedentary life of research. 
The study of human nature in its various 
native and exotic phases had for forty years 
obsessed his insular intellect. Philologist, 
anthropologist, calm philosopher, and benignant 
observer, this gentleman, who had never visited 
the United States, determined to do so now. 
For, he reasoned,—and very properly—a country 
where such a thing could happen to a British 
nobleman and a Peer of the Realm must be 
worth exploring: and its curious inhabitants 
merited, perhaps, the impersonally judicial in- 
spection of an F. R. B. A. whose gigantic work 
on the folk-manners of the world had now 
reached its twentieth volume without as yet 
including the United States. 

Now, when the Duke of Pillchester concluded 
to do anything that thing was invariably and 
thoroughly done. And so, before it entirely 
realized the honor in store for it, the United 
States was buttoning its collar, tying its white 
tie, and rushing down stairs to open its front 
door to the Duke of Pillchester, the Duchess of 
Pillchester, and the Lady Alene Innesly, their 
youthful and ornamental daughter. 


A Reluctant Traveler 


For a number of months after its arrival, 
the ducal party inspected the Yankee continent 
through a lens made for purposes of scientific 
investigation only. 

It was his Grace’s determination to study the 
folk-ways of Americans; and what the Duke 
wished the Duchess dutifully desired. The 
Lady Alene Innesly, however, was dragged 
most reluctantly from function to function, 
from palace to purlieu, from theatre to cathe- 
dral, from Coney Island to Newport. She was 
“havin’ a rotten time.” 

Meanwhile, requiring summer clothing— 
tweeds and shooting boots being not what the 
climate seemed to require in July—she dis- 
covered with languid surprise that for the first 
time in her limited life she was well gowned. 
A few moments afterward another surprise 
faintly thrilled her, for, chancing to glance at 
herself after a Yankee hairdresser had finished 
her hair, she discovered to her astonishment 
that she was pretty. 

For several days this fact preyed upon her 
mind, alternately troubling and fascinating 


her. There were several men at home who 
would certainly sit up; Willowmere among 
others. 


It had never occurred to the Lady Alene 
Innesly to read anything except British fact 
and fiction. She had never been sufficiently 


interested even to open an American book. 
Why should she, as long as the three props of 
her national literature endured intact—curates, 
tea, and thoroughbred horses? 

But there came a time during the ensuing 
winter when the last of her English three-vol- 
ume novels had been assimilated, the last 
serious tome digested; and there stretched out 
before her a bookless prospect. 


In a State of Boredom 


The catastrophe occurred while the ducal 
party was investigating the strange folk-cus- 
toms of the Americans who gather during the 
winter in Florida hotels. 

It was a bad place and a bad time of year for 
a young and British girl to be deprived of her 
native and soporific fiction. 

She was, in the uncouth vernacular of the 
country, up against it for fair! She didn’t 
know what it was called, but she realized how 
it felt to be against something. 

Three days she endured it, dozing in her 
room. On the fourth day she arose, went to 
the window, gazed disgustedly out over the 
tawdry villas of Verbena Inlet, then rang for 
her maid. 

“Bunn,” she said, “‘ here are three sovereigns. 
You will please buy for me one specimen of 
every book on sale in the corridor of this hotel. 
And Bunn! vs 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“What was it you were eating the other 
day?” 

“‘Chewing-gum, my lady.” 

“Ts it—agreeable?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Ts it nourishing?” 

“No, my lady. It is not intended to be 
eaten; it is to be chewed.” 

“Then one does not swallow it when one 
supposes it to be sufficiently masticated?”’ 

‘No, my lady.” 

“What does one do with it?” 

“Beg pardon, my lady—one spits it out.” 

“Ow,” said the girl. 

She was lying on the bed when a relay of 
servants staggered in bearing gaudy piles of 
popular novels, and placed them in tottering 
profusion upon the adjacent furniture. 


The Lady Alene Awakes 


The Lady Alene turned her head where it 
lay lazily pillowed on her left arm, and glanced 
indifferently at the multi-coloured battlement of 
books. The majority of the covers were em- 
bellished with the heads of young women, all 
endowed with vaudeville-like beauty—it having 
been discovered by intelligent publishers that 
a girl’s head on any book sells it. 

She sat up on the bed and reached out her 
hand. It encountered a book on which rested 
a small, oblong pink package. She took up 
book and package. 

The Lady Alene’s unaccustomed fingers be- 
came occupied with the pink wrapper. Pres- 
ently she withdrew from it a thin and brittle 
object, examined it, and gravely placed it in 
her mouth. 

For a while the perplexed and apprehensive 
expression remained upon her face, but it faded 
gradually, and after a few minutes her lovely 
features settled into an expression resembling 
contentment. 
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All that afternoon she perused the first Amer- 
ican novel she had ever read. And the cumu- 
lative effect of the fiction upon her literal mind 
was amazing as she turned page after page, and, 
gradually gathering mental and nervous speed, 
dashed from one chapter, bang! into another. 

Never, never had she imagined such things 
could be! Always heretofore, to her, fiction 
had been a strict reflection of actuality in 
which a dull imagination was licensed to walk 
about if it kept off the grass. 

But good heavens! Here was a realism at 
work in these pages so astonishing yet so con- 
vincing, so subtle yet so natural, so matter 
of fact yet so astoundingly new to her, that the 
book she was reading was already changing 
the-entire complexion of the Yankee continent 
for her. 


And Discovers American Fiction 


It had to do with a young, penniless, and 
athletic American who went to Europe, tipped 
a king off his throne, pushed a few dukes, 
counts, and barons out of the way, reorganized 
the army, and went home taking with him a 
beautiful and exclusive princess with honest 
intentions. 

The inhabitants of several villages wept at his 
departure; the abashed nobility made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to shoot him; otherwise the 
trip to the Cunard Line pier was uneventful, 
and diplomatic circles paid no attention to the 
incident. 

When the Lady Alene finished the story her 
oval face ached; but this was no time to con- 
sider aches. So with a charming abandon she 
relieved her pretty teeth of the morceau, re- 
placed it with another, helped herself to a 
second novel, settled back on her pillow, and 
opened the enchanted pages. 

And zip! Instantly she became acquainted 
with another athletic and penniless American 
who was raising the devil in the Balkans. 

Never in her life had she dreamed that any 
nation contained such fearless, fascinating, re- 
sourceful, epigrammatic, and desirable young 
men! And here she was in the very midst of 
them, and never had realized it until now. 

Where were they? All around her, no doubt. 

The following morning the little Lady Alene 
made private preparations to investigate and 
closely observe the astonishing, reckless, and 
romantic tendencies of the American young 
man. Her tour of discovery she scheduled for 
five o’clock that afternoon. 


A Voyage of Investigation 


And at five o’clock she went. 

From the tennis courts young men and girls 
looked at her. 

Under her arm she had tucked a novel. She 
had read as far as the first love scene, and her 
imagination was on fire. 

She wandered down to the lagoon without 
finding anybody sufficiently attractive to speak 
to. The water was blue and pretty and very 
inviting. So she hired a motor-boat, seated 
herself in the stern, and dabbled her fingers in 
the water as the engineer took her whizzing 
across the lagoon and out into the azure waste, 
headed straight for the distant silvery inlet. 

She read, gazed at the gulls and wild ducks, 
placed a bit of gum between her rose-leaf lips, 
read a little, glanced up to mark the majestic 
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Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson. 


She discovered to her astonishment that she was pretty. 
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man. 

‘Did you ever read this book?” she asked. 

“Me! No, ma’am.” 

“It is very interesting. 

“No, ma’am.” 

‘This is a very extraordinary book,”’ she said. 
“T strongly advise you to read it.” 

The boatman glanced ironically at the scarlet- 
bound volume. 

“Ts it that book by George Smith they’re 
sellin’ so many of down to the hotel?” he in- 
quired. 

“T believe it was written by one Smith,” she 


Do you read much?” 


said, turning over the volume to look. ‘Yes, 
George Smith is the author’s name. No doubt 
he is very famous in America.” 

“He lives down here in winter.” 

“Really!” she exclaimed with considerable 
animation. 

“Oh, yes. I take him shooting and fishing. 


He has a shack on the Inlet Point.” 
‘“*Where?”’ 
“Over there, where them gulls is flying.” 


Mr. Smith the Novelist 


The girl looked earnestly at the point. All 
she saw were snowy dunes and wild grasses and 
sea-birds whirling. 

‘“‘He writes them books over there,”’ remarked 
the boatman. 

“How extremely interesting!” 

“They say he makes a world o’ money by it. 
He’s rich as mud.” 

“Really.” 

“Vaas’m. I often seen hima settin’ onto a 
camp chair out beyond them dunes a-writing 
pieces like billy-bedam. Yaas’m.” 

“Do you think he is there now?” she asked 
with a slight catch in her breath. 

“Well, we kin soon find out—” He swung 
the tiller; the little boat rushed in a seething 
circle toward the point, veered westward, 
then south. 

““Yaas’m,” said the boatman presently. 
“Mr. Smith he’s reclinin’ out there onto his 
stummick. I guess he’s just a-thinkin’. He 
thinks more’n five million niggers, he does. J 
never see such a man for thinkin’! He jest lies 
onto his stummick an’ studies an’ ruminates 
like billy-bedam. Yaas’m. Would you want I 
should land you so’s you can take a peek at 
him?” 

“Might I?” 

“Sure, Miss. Go up over them dunes and 
take a peek at him. He won’t mind. Ten to 
nothin’ he won’t even see ye.” 

There was a little dock built of coquina. A 
power boat, a sloop, several row-boats, and a 
canoe lay there. 

Lady Alene rose; her boatman aided her, 
and she sprang lightly to the coquina dock and 
walked straight over the low dune in front of her. 

There was nothing whatever in sight except 
beach-grapes and scrubby tufts of palmetto, 
and flocks of gray, long-legged, long-billed birds 
running to avoid her. 


Lady Alene’s Heart Begins to Beat 


There was another dune in front. She 
mounted it. Straight ahead of her, perhaps 
half a mile distant, stood a whitewashed bunga- 
low under a cluster of palms and palmettos. 

From where she stood she could see a cove— 
merely a tiny crescent of sand edged by a thin 
blade of cobalt water and curtained by the 
palmetto forest. And on this little crescent of 
beach, in the shade of the palms, a young man 
lay at full length, very intent upon his occu- 
pation which was, apparently, to dig holes in 
the sand with a child’s toy shovel. 

He was clad in gray flannels; beside him she 
noticed a red tin pail, such as children use for 
gathering shells. Near this stood two camp- 
chairs, one of which was piled with pads of 
yellow paper and a few books. She thought his 
legs very eloquent. Sometimes they lay in pic- 
turesque repose, crossed behind him; at other 
moments they waved in the air or sprawled 
widely, appearing to express the varying emo- 
tion which caused his deep absorption in the 
occult task under his nose. 

“Now what in the world can he be doing?” 
thought Lady Alene Innesly, watching him. 





flight of eight pelicans, and spoke to the boat- 


Also, her naturally calm and British heart 
was beating irregularly and fast, because she 
realized the fact that she was approaching the 
vicinity of one of those American young men 
who did things in books that she never dreamed 
could be done anywhere. 

He did not seem to be aware of her approach 
even when she came up and stood by the camp- 
chairs, parasol tilted, looking down at him with 
grave, lilac-blue eyes. 


The City in the Sand 


But she did not look at him as much as she 
gazed at what he was doing. And what he 
was doing appeared periectly clear to her 
now. 

With the aid of his toy shovel, his little red 
pail, and several assorted shells, he had con- 
structed out of sand a walled city. Houses, 
streets, squares, market place, covered ways, 
curtain, keep, tower, turret, crenelated battle- 
ment, all were there. A drift-wood drawbridge 
bridged the moat, guarded by lead soldiers in 
Boznovian uniform. 

And lead soldiers were everywhere in the 
miniature city; the keep bristled with their 
bayonets; squads of them marched through 
street and square; they sat at dinner in 
the market place; their cannon winked and 
blinked in the westering sun on every battle- 
ment. . 

And after a little while she discovered two 
lead figures which were not military; a civilian 
wearing a bowler hat; a feminine figure wearing 
a crown and ermines. The one stood on the 
edge of the moat outside the drawbridge: the 
other, in crown and ermines, was apparently 
observing him of the bowler hat from the top 
of a soldier-infested tower. 

It was plain enough to her now. This amaz- 
ing young man was working out in concrete 
detail some incident of an unwritten novel. 
And the magnificent realism of it fascinated the 
Lady Alene. Genius only possesses such a 
capacity for detail. 

Without even arousing young Smith from his 
absorbed pre-occupation, she seated herself on 
the unincumbered camp-chair, laid her book 
on her knees, rested both elbows on it, propped 
her chin on both clasped hands, and watched 
the proceedings. 


A Crisis in Boznovia 


The lead figure in the bowler hat seemed to 
be ina bad way. Several dozen Boznovian sol- 
diers were aiming an assortment of firearms 
at him; cavalry were coming at a gallop, too, 
not to mention a three-gun battery on a dead 
run. 

The problem seemed to be how, in the face 
of such a situation, was the lead gentleman 
in the bowler hat to get away, much less pene- 
trate the city? 

Flight seemed hopeless, but presently Smith 
picked him up, marched him along the edge of 
the moat, and gave him a shove into it. 

“He’s swimming,” said Smith, aloud to 
himself. “Bang! Bang! But they don’t hit 
him.... Yes, they do; they graze his shoulder. 
It is the only wound possible to polite fiction. 
There is consequently a streak of red in the 


water. Bang—bang—bang! Crack—crack! 
The cavalry empty their pistols. Boom! 
A field piece opens— Where the devil is that 
battery——-” 


Smith reached over, drew horses, cannoniers, 
gun, and caisson over the draw-bridge, galloped 
them along the moat, halted, unlimbered, 
trained the guns on the bowler-hatted swimmer, 
and remarked, ‘‘ Boom!” 

““The shell,” he murmured with satisfaction, 
“‘missed him and blew up in the casements. Did 
it kill anybody? No; that interferes with the 
action. . . . He dives, swims under water to an 
ancient drain.”” Smith stuck a peg where the 
supposed drain emptied into the moat. 

“That drain,” continued Smith though 
thoughtfully, “connects with the royal resi- 
dence. . . . Where’s that Princess? Can she 


see him dive into it? Or does she merely suspect 

he is making for it? 

anything about it?” 

‘She doesn’t know anything about it!” ex- 

claimed Lady Alene Innesly. The tint of ex- 
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Or—or doesn’t she know 








citement glowed in her cheeks. Her lilac- 
tinted eyes burned with a soft, blue fire. 


Lady Alene Takes a Hand 


Slowly as a partly paralyzed crab, Smith 
raised himself to a sitting posture and looked 
over his shoulder into the loveliest face that he 
had ever beheld except on the paper wrappers 
of his own books. 

“I’m sorry,” said the Lady Alene. ‘‘Shouldn’t 
I have spoken?” 

The smoke and turmoil of battle still con- 
fused Smith’s brain; visualization of wall and 
tower and crowns and ermines made the Lady 
Alene’s fresh, wholesome beauty very unreal to 
him for a moment or two. 

When his eyes found their focus and his mind 
returned to actuality, he climbed to his feet, hat 
in hand, and made his manners to her. Then, 
tumbling books and pads from the other camp- 
chair, he reseated himself with a half smiling, 
half ashamed glance at her, and a “May I?” to 
which she responded, “‘Please! And might I 
talk to you for a few moments?” 

Smith shot a keen glance at the book on her 
knees. Resignation and pride altered his fea- 
tures, but when again he looked at the Lady 
Alene he experienced a pleasure in his resigna- 
tion which hitherto no curious tourist, no enter- 
prising reporter, had ever aroused. Smilingly 
he composed himself for the impending inter- 
view. 

“Until now,” said the girl earnestly, “I think 
I have not been entirely convinced by your 
novels. Somehow or other I could not bring 
myself to comprehend the amazing realism of 
your plots. But now I understand.” 

“What?” said Smith. 

“To see you,” she continued, ‘constructing 
the scenes of which later you are to write has 
been a wonderful revelation to me. 


These Wonderful Americans 


She made a pretty gesture of enthusiasm: 

“What a wonderful nation of young men is 
yours, Mr. Smith!» What qualities! What 
fearlessness — initiative — idealism — daring —! 
What invention, what recklessness, what ro- 
mance—” 

Her voice failed her; she sat with her lips 
parted, a soft glow in her cheeks. 

“‘T don’t believe,” she said, ‘‘that in all Eng- 
land there exists a single man capable even of 
conceiving the career for which so many young 
Americans seem to be equipped.” 

After a moment Smith said very quietly: 

“T am sorry, but: do you know I don’t quite 
understand you?” 

“T mean,” she said, “that you Americans 
have a capacity for conceiving, understanding, 
and performing everything you write about.” 

“Why do you think so?” asked Smith, a trifle 
red. 

“Because if Englishmen could understand 
and do such things, our novelists would write 
about them. They never write about them. 
But you Americans do. For example, your 
young men do not seem to know what fear is.”’ 

“No,” said Smith, “‘they don’t.” 


Nothing Can Stop Them 


“‘ And when they love,” said the girl, “‘nothing 
can stop them.” 

‘*Nothing.” 

“Nothing!” she repeated, the soft glow com- 
ing into her cheeks again. ‘‘—Nothing! 
Neither rank nor wealth nor political considera- 
tions nor family prejudices, nor even the mili- 
tary!” 

Smith bit his lip in silence. He had heard of 
sarcasm; but the quiet sarcasm of this unknown 
young girl was annihilating him. 

“Do you mind my talking to you?” she asked, 
noting the strained expression of his features. 

“No,” he said; “‘go ahead.” 

‘*__Oh, if it bores you to discuss your art with 
a foreigner who so truly admires it—” 

He shot a glance at her, then forced a laugh. 

“T am not offended,” he said. “‘What paper 
do you represent?” 

“I?” she said, bewildered. 

“Yes. You are a newspaper woman, are 
you not?” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Prince Arthur of Con 


The wedding of the Duchess of Fife and Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught was celebrated in the Chapel Royal at St. James Palace, 
on Wednesday, October fifteenth. As the Prince is spoken of as the 
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Photograph by Alexander Corbett, London. 


naught and His Bride. 


probable successor of his father, the Duke of Connaught, as Governor- 
General of Canada, the young couple are likely to become better 
known in the United States. 
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Miss Emily Fox 


HAT there is a great diversity in the autumn 
"T inodes is shown by these pictures “snapped”’ 

at the recent out-door events at Bryn Mawr, 
where Philadelphians congregate; at Piping Rock, 
where the New York—Long Island colonies gather, 
and at Dedham, Massachusetts, where the Boston- 
Myopia folk met to watch a polo match on the 
grounds of the Allan Forbes estate. One of the 
noticeable costumes seen at Piping Rock was worn 
by Mrs. Oliver Perin of Baltimore. It was a dark 
fine twilled serge, made with an unusual waistcoat 
and apron drapery of blue lavender and canary-yel 
low plaid silk. The long sleeves were of this silk. 


Mrs. Alexander Brown 

Miss Kitty Smith 
Mrs. Benjamin Chew 
Mrs. Peter Goelet Gerry 


Miss Anna Ingersoll 
Mrs. William J. Clothier 
Miss Vieva Fisher 
A mixture of colours is very modish this season. 
Mrs. Perin’s hat of chestnut brown with its brown 
wings blended charmingly with her striking costume. 
10 


In rather interesting contrast to Mrs. Perin’s 
costume was the very novel coat worn by Mrs. 
Henry Godfrey. Long Island, with its out-door 
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Miss Laura Cass Canfield 


Mrs. Charles A. Ayer 


Miss Laura Webb 


sports, seems the home of the “great”? coat, and 
those seen this season are very unusual indeed. Mrs. 
frey’s was partly of black duvetyn. The lower 
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Mrs. John R. Fell 
Mrs. Henry F. Godfrey 


part, of the duvetyn, was hitched up in front. 
The upper part was a very smart cut-away 
effect in black and white check. The long 
pointed collar and deep cuffs were of the black 
fabric. With this Mrs. Godfrey wore one of 

her characteristic small black hats. 
That sleeves and girdles of 
figured silk have found favour, is 
by Mrs. Charlie Ayer’s girlish but exceed- 
ingly smart costume worn at the Forbes 
polo game. The sleeves and girdle with its 
large bow, are of silk, sharply contrasting with the 
black cloth of the gown. The boyish turn-down col- 
lar of white linen is exceedingly smart. Her hos- 


II 


bright 
proved 


or 


Mrs. Harry Waln Harrison 


Miss Mildred Rice 


tess, young Mrs. Forbes, who was Josephine Crosby, 
a New York bride of last June, wore a tailored cos- 
tume built on very modish lines. The material was 
a plaid with a white stripe forming the squares. 
The scarf Mrs. Forbes wore was one of the long, 
closely-knitted affairs which are being adopted with 
avidity by the Long Island girls. 

Some one has said that Philadelphia women wear 
the best-looking tailored costumes seen in this 
country. I agreed with this someone, when, at the 
Bryn Mawr Horse Show I saw Mrs. Harry Harri- 
son, Mrs. Jack Fell, and their friends. Mrs. Harri- 
son, like Mrs. Fell, wore a severely cut /ailleur that 
depended for its smartness on its lines. 


(See page 61) 








Cazalet, an lishman goi 
left behind at Naples. 


e tells his cabin-mate Hilton 


The Thousandth Woman 


By E. W. Hornung 


home after many years s: 


t in Australia, returns to his ship at Genoa, having been 
oye, an American, of a dream in which he has seen an old 


enemy, Henry Craven, lying dead in his library at Kingston, a suburb of London. When they arrive at South- 


ampton they discover that Craven has 


been murdered and all England is excited over the search for the murderer, 


to whom there is no clue. Only the old gardener at Craven’s home had seen the bearded man, who escaped bare- 
headed, though no hat nor cap was found. The butler had answered a telephone call from a stranger. Toye 


rea 


sas ay Scruton, a business associate of Craven’s, who has just finished a fourteen years’ term in jail for a crime 
y inspired by Craven. Cazalet defends Scruton because the older man had been kind to him. 


Cazalet’s first thought is to renew acquaintance with Blanche Macnair, his childhood friend, with whom he has 
kept up a desultory correspondence. He runs out in a taxi and finds her in a new little home. She, too, is depressed 


by the murder of the old neighbour. 


He tells her that Toye has spoken of knowing her. Blanche’s old nurse, 


Martha, welcomes Cazalet and rejoices that he has removed the beard that she had disliked in a photograph sent 


to Blanche. 


In the Old Home 


LANCHE really was a girl still; for in 

these days it is an elastic term, and 

in her case there was no apparent 

reason why it should ever cease to 
apply, or to be applied by every decent tongue 
except her own. If, however, it be conceded 
that she herself had reached the purely mental 
stage of some self-consciousness on the point 
of girlhood, it cannot be too clearly stated that 
it was the only point on which Blanche Macnair 
had ever been self-conscious in her life. 

Much the best tennis-player among the 
ladies of the neighbourhood, she drove an almost 
unbecomingly long ball at golf, and never 
looked better than when paddling her old 
canoe or punting in the old punt. And yet 
this wonderful September, afternoon, she did 
somehow look even better than at either or 
any of those congenial pursuits, and that long 
before they reached the river; in the empty 
house, which had known her as baby, child, 
and grown-up girl, to the companion of some 
part of all three stages, she looked a more 
lustrous and lovelier Blanche than he remem- 
bered even of old. 

But she was not really lovely in the least; 
that also must be put beyond the pale of mis- 
conception. Her hair was beautiful, and per- 
haps her skin, and, in some lights, her eyes; 
the rest was not. It was yellow hair, not 
golden, and Cazalet would have given all he 
had about him to see it down again as in the 
oldest of old days; but there was more gold 
in her skin, for so the sun had treated it; and 
there was even hint or glint (in certain lights, 
be it repeated) of gold mingling with the pure 
hazel of her eyes. But in the dusty shadows 
of the empty house, moving like a sunbeam 
across its bare boards, standing out against 
the discoloured walls in the place of remem- 
bered pictures not to be compared with her, 
it was there that she was all golden and still 
a girl. 

They poked their noses into the old bogy- 
hole under the nursery stairs; they swung 
the gate at the head of the next flight; they 
swore to finger-marks on the panels that were 
all the walls of the top story, and they had a 
laugh in every corner, childish crimes to re- 
construct, quite bitter battles to fight over 
again, but never a lump in either throat that 
the other could have guessed was there. And 
so out upon the leafy lawn, shelving abruptly 
to the river; round first, however, to the dry- 
ing-green where the caretakers’ garments were 
indeed drying unashamed; but they knew each 
other well enough to laugh aloud, had picked 
each other up much further back than the point 
of parting ten years ago, almost as far as the 
days of mixed cricket with a toy set, on that 
very green. 

Then there was the poor old greenhouse, 
sagging in every slender timber, broken as to 
every other cobwebbed pane, empty and de- 
based within; they could not bring themselves 
to enter here. 

Last of all there was the summer school- 
room over the boat-house, quite apart from 
the house itself; scene of such safe yet reckless 
revels; in its very aura late Victorian! 


It lay hidden in ivy at the end of a now neg- 
lected path; the bow-windows overlooking 
the river were framed in ivy, like three matted, 
whiskered, dirty, happy faces; one with its 
lower sash propped open by a broken plant- 
pot might have been grinning a toothless 
welcome to two once leading spirits of the 
place. 


Tales of the Bush 


Cazalet whittled a twig and wedged that 
sash up altogether; then he sat himself on the 
sill, his long legs inside. But his knife had 
reminded him of his plug tobacco. And his 
plug tobacco took him as straight back to the 
bush, and Blanche with him, as though the 
unsound floor had changed under their feet 
into a magic carpet. 

““ . .. you simply have it put down to the 
man’s account in the station books. Nobody 
keeps ready money up the bush, not even the 
price of a plug like this; but the chap I’m tell- 
ing you about (I can see him now, with his great 
red beard and freckled fists), he swore I was 
charging him for half a pound more than he’d 
ever had. I was station storekeeper, you see; 
it was quite at the beginning of things, and 
I’d have had to pay the few bob myself, and 
be made to look so small that I shouldn’t have 
a soul left to call my own. So'I fought him 
for the difference; we fought for twenty min- 
utes behind the wood-heap; then he gave me 
best, but I had to turn in till I could see again.” 

“You don’t mean that he 

Blanche had looked rather disgusted the 
moment before; now she was all truculent 
suspense and potential indignation. 

“Beat me?” he cried. ‘‘Good Lord, no; 
but there was none too much in it.” 

Fires died down in her hazel eyes, lay lam- 
bent as soft moonlight, flickered into laughter 
before he had seen the fire. 

“I’m afraid you’re a very dangerous per- 
son,” said Blanche. 





Cazalet’s Reminiscences 

“You’ve got to be,’ he assured her; “it’s 
the only way. Don’t take a word from any- 
body, unless you mean him to wipe his boots 
onyou. Isoonfound that out. I'd have given 
something to have learned the noble art before 
I went out. Did I ever tell you how it was 
I first came across old Venus Potts?” 

He had told her at great length, to the ex- 
clusion of almost every other topic, in the 
second of the annual letters; and throughout 
the series the inevitable name of Venus Potts 
had seldom cropped up without some allusion 
to that Homeric encounter. But it was well 
worth while having it all over again with the 
intricate and picturesque embroidery of a 
tongue far mightier than the pen hitherto 
employed upon the incident. Poor Blanche 
had almost to hold her nose over the primary 


cause of battle; but the dialogue was delightful _ 


and Cazalet himself made a most gallant and 
engaging figure as he sat on the sill and reeled 
it out. He had always been a fluent teller of 
any happening, and Blanche a ready commen- 
tator, capable of raising the general level of 
the entertainment at any moment. But after 
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all these centuries it was fun enough to listen 
as long as he liked to go on; and perhaps she 
saw that he had more scope where they were 
than he could have had in the boat, or it may 
have been an unrealized spell that bound them 
both to their bare old haunt; but there they 
were a good twenty minutes later, and old 
Venus Potts was still on the magic fapis, 
though Cazalet had dropped his boasting for 
a curiously humble, eager, and yet ineffectual 
vein. 


“You'd Like It Out There” 


“Old Venus Potts!” he kept ejaculating. 
“You couldn’t help liking him. ‘And he’d 
like you, my word!” 

“Ts his wife nice?’’ Blanche wanted to know; 
but she was looking so intently out of her 
window, at the opposite end of the bow to 
Cazalet’s, that a man of the wider world 
might have thought of something else to talk 
about. 

Out of her window she looked past a willow 
that had been part of the old life, in the direc- 
tion of an equally typical silhouette of patient 
anglers anchored in a punt; they had not raised 
a rod between them during all this time that 
Blanche had been out in Australia; but as 
a matter of fact she never saw them, since, 
vastly to the credit of Cazalet’s descriptive 
powers, she was out in Australia still. 

“Nelly Potts?” he said. “Oh, a jolly good 
sort; you’d be awful pals.” 

“Should we?” said Blanche, just smiling at 
her invisible anglers. 

“T know you would,” he assured her with 
immense conviction. “Of course she can’t 
do the things you do; but she can ride, my 
word! So she ought to, when she’s lived there 
all her life. . . . The rooms aren’t much, but 
the verandas are what count most; they're 
better than any rooms. There are two distinct 
ends to the station . . . it’s like two houses 
. .. but of course the barracks were good 
enough just for me.” 

She knew about the bachelor’s barracks; 
the annual letter had been really very full; 
and then she was still out there, cultivating 
Nelly Potts on a very deep veranda, though her 
straw hat and straw hair had remained in con- 
tradictory evidence against a very dirty win- 
dow on the Middlesex bank of the Thames. 
It was a shame of the September sun to show 
the dirt as it was doing; not only was there 
a great steady pool of sunlight on the unspeak- 
able floor, but a doddering reflection from the 
river on the disreputable ceiling. Cazalet 
looked rather desperately from one to the 
other; and both the calm pool and the rough 
were broken by shadows, one more impression- 
istic than the others, of a’straw hat over a stack 
of straw hair, that had not gone out to Aus- 
tralia—yet. 

Toye the Intruder 

And of course just then a step sounded out- 
side somewhere on some gravel. Confound 
those caretakers! What were they doing, prow!- 
ing about? 

“TI say, Blanchie!” he blurted out. “I 
do believe you’d like it out there, a sports- 
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Blanche was hardly paddling in the glassy strip alongside the weir. 


woman like you! I believe you’d take to it 
like a duck to water——” 

He had floundered to his feet as well. He 
was standing over her, feeling his way like a 
great fatuous coward, so some might have 
thought. But it really looked as though Blanche 
was not attending to what he did say; yet 
neither was she watching her little anglers 
stamped in jet upon a silvery stream, or even 
seeing any more of Nelly Potts in the Aus- 
tralian veranda. She had come home from 
Australia, and come in from the river, and she 
was watching the open door at the other end 
of the old schoolroom—only listening to those 
confounded steps coming nearer and nearer 
and Cazalet was gazing at her as though he 
really had said something that deserved an 
answer. 

“Why, Miss Blanche!” cried a voice. “And 
your old lady-in-waiting figured I should find 
you flown!” 

For November, 1913 


Hilton Toye was already a landsman and a 
Londoner from top to toe. He was perfectly 
dressed—for Bond Street—and his native 
simplicity of bearing and address placed him 
as surely and firmly in the present picture. 
He did not look the least bit out of it. But 
Cazalet did, in an instant; his old bush clothes 
changed at once into a merely shabby suit of 
despicable cut; the romance dropped out of 
them and their wearer, as he stood like a trussed 
turkey-cock, and watched a bunch of hothouse 
flowers presented to the lady with a little gem 
of a natural, courteous and yet characteris- 
tically racy speech. 

To the lady, mark you; for she was one, on 
the spot; and Cazalet was a man again, and 
making a mighty effort to behave himself 
because the hour of boy and girl was over. 

“Mr. Cazalet,”’ said Toye, ‘“‘I guess you want 
to know what in thunder I’m doing on your 
tracks so soon. It’s hog-luck, sir, because I 
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wanted to see you quite a lot, but I 1 
thought I’d strike you right here. Did you 


EE] 


hear the news 
“No! What?” 


“They've Made an Arrest” 


There was no need to inquire as to the class 
of news; the immediate past had come back 
with Toye into Cazalet’s life; and even in 
Blanche’s presence, even in her schoolroom, the 
old days had flown into their proper place and 
size in the perspective. 

“They’ve made an arrest,” said Toye; and 
Cazalet nodded as though he had quite ex- 
pected it, which set Blanche off trying to re- 
member something he had said at the other 
house; but she had not succeeded when she 
noticed the curious pallor of his chin and fore- 
head. 

“Scruton?” he just asked. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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EALLY the gist of ‘‘Tante”’ 


real countenance. 


Tante herself realizes that she should have been a farmer’s wife; that she 


should have given him a 
large family. The play has 
a fine import for restless 
housewives,—for those un- 
easy souls who have never 
taken the plunge into ar- 
tistic endeavour, but go to 
their graves believing that 
they might have been great 
successes if they had had 
greater courage. Applause 
is the only reward for 
artistic success; but is there 
anything in life more tran- 
sient, more hollow than 
applause? Somebody 
once declared yesterday’s 
newspaper the most unin- 
teresting thing in life. 
What shall we say then 
for the art critics’ praises 
printed in this morning’s 
newspapers—only that 
tomorrow they will be 
numbered along with the 
dulnesses of life. 


The Artist 


Not only to her finger 
tips, but in every aspect of’ 
her personal fate as well, 
was Tante an artist. A life 
of unceasing conflict of soul 
nets her—the applause of 
the multitude, the jealousy 
of innumerable friends and 
acquaintances, a position 
of eminence as a supreme 
artist and naturally, hom- 
age that is given gladly to 
a woman acknowledged to 
be the greatest pianist in 
the world. 

It is good for all of us to 
know what are the realities 
and what the husks of life. 
Be sure that life’s realities 
are never extremely gor- 
geous; the real people the 
world over are the simple 
folk —‘‘ Browning,” said 
someone who knew him, 
“had not a small, compli- 
cated mind, but a great big 
simple mind.” <A Tante, 
among women, is one who 
has lost the simple joys of life—the love of a 
husband, the love of children and a normal 
abidance by the good laws of the simple life— 
in exchange for husks. Selling husks is the 
most thriving business the Devil does. 


Ethel Barrymore 
At Home. 


Chambers’ Aphorisms 


Mr. Chambers coined a splendid phrase 
when he wrote “The Tyranny of Tears’”— 
nearly everybody has since employed it—‘‘the 
long arm of coincidence.” In the midst of 
writing ‘‘ Passers-By”’ another similarly trench- 
ant saying came to his pen—Burns, a contented 
tramp, utterly devoid of ambition, was struck 
off by the playwright as ‘‘a triumph of the 
negative.”’ I believe Mr. Chambers will have 
put into our speech another expression of fine 
significance when people get to know the chief 
character in his next play. A woman, blinded 
by artificiality, mistaking the glittering ex- 
ternals of life for fits genuine internals, will be 
known asa Tante. The tragedy of artificiality, 
even when excused by its employment on a 
platform, is that it inevitably leads to artificial- 


A Little Philosophy Out of 
“‘Tante”’ 


Barrymore 


Photographs taken by special permission for the Bazar by Mrs. JC. Fairchild. 


is contained in the fact that every time you create 
an artist you spoil a woman; the artificial supplants the natural; the mask, the 





































































































































































































ity as a device in private life. No woman 
can spend her life posing before an audience 
without that pose becoming an essential part 
of her manner in private as well as in pub- 
lic life. 

Tante is the very quintessence of a poseur. 
She played continually for effect in public and 
soon played for effect in private. Effectism is 
the greatest sin of civilization; for effectism is 
insincerity, and insincerity is decadence—a 
sickness that kills more character than all other 
moral ailments combined. 


The Fascination of Tante 

The insincerity of a Tante is insincerity 
raised to the nth power; for a Tante is sin- 
cerely insincere; she would lay an oath on her 
sincerity—and is personally convinced of it— 
when she is most insincere. Curiously enough, 
therein lies a good deal of the fascination and 
charm of every Tante; they, too, have superb 
qualities because of their superb defects. Even 
the artificiality of a Tante, in her most stressful 
artificial moments, elicit traits of the natural 
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woman; then the tragedy 
is that her friends mistake 
even the real for a fresh 
pose—no wonder the art- 
ist, a victim of her own 
poses, continually longs for 
‘somebody who can under- 
stand me.” 

It would seem, almost 
invariably, as if every 
woman with the mind of an 
artist has the heart of a 
child; but it is a wilful,a 
pathetic, a hungering heart. 
Fed upon applause it is 
always hungering for ap- 
plause—applause is its life- 
breath; and the artist be- 
comes so accustomed to it 
that soon it demands it 
from the individual as well 
as from the public—its 
omission brings grief un- 
speakable. Thus the artist, 
with her child heart, must 
ever be petted; she must 
be mothered instead of 
mothering; that craving to 
care for others—woman’s 
finest instinct—is displaced 
by an insatiable craving to 
be cared for. 


The Trait of Generosity 


Not that every Tante 
is entirely without affection 
—generally they are the 
most ready handed, the 
most generous of beings. 
But they shower their love 
less upon those who love 
them or have been kind to them than upon 
those to whom they have been kind. Tante, 
sincerely loved Karen—as one gets to love a 
dog to whom merely as a habit one has al- 
ways been kind—without ever a thought of 
whether the dog deserves one’s affection. 
And the Tantes of womankind lavishly shower- 
ing affection upon the loyal, craven, dog- 
like Karens, deepen, not in their love but in 
their dependence upon their Karen. Tragedy 
for them appears in its most acute form 
when anybody else obtains a place in the 
affection of their Karen—and disaster itself 
is at hand when a Tante is deserted by a 
Karen. : 

In Mr. Chambers’ play, Tante at first thought 
that she had found in Claude a kindred soul 
and there is no doubt that he stimulated her 
imagination by quickening her artistic nature; 
but even the discovery of his infidelity was as 
nothing compared to the knowledge that Karen, 
who had looked up to Tante all her life as a 
kind of Goddess, had penetrated to the worse 
side of her nature. 
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Ethel Barrymore (Mrs. Russell Colt) with her three children, Samuel ‘Pomeroy Colt, Ethel Barrymore Colt and John Drew Colt. 
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Miss Eleanor Townsend Darlington, daughter of the Bishop of Pennsylvania and Mrs. James H. Darlington, who will make her début next month 


at ‘‘The Bishop’s House,” Harrisburg. 


The Work 


the 


of 


Junior 


Miss Darlington is a great favourite in Newport, where her parents have their summer home. 


League 


That there is a serious side to the débutante’s life is shown by the splendid work the Junior League is doing in New York and 
This League is an organization of young women devoted solely to helping others who 


elsewhere throughout the country. 


are less fortunately situated. The spirit behind the League has spread to other cities. 


officers. 


Witherbee. 


HE Junior League, founded fourteen 

years ago by a group of young women 

who wanted to do some good in the 

world, now has a membership of over 
seven hundred and fifty. The League has 
never been a social club; it is a_ purely 
philanthropic organization, and its sole pur- 
pose and aim is to help others. During the 
last twa years leagues founded on the New 
York League plan have been organized in other 
cities, notably Chicago, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Boston, and very recently 
Montreal. 

The organization differs widely from the 
usual philanthropic association. From the be- 
ginning it has not allied itself with any special 
settlement or any definite work. Neither has 
it confined itself to any one object. And this 
rule still controls it. They are “free lances,” 
giving their help, as an organization, to what- 
ever charity they feel inclined to aid. 

The workings of the League are not always 
clearly understood. They have always a stand- 
ing executive board, and five officers, elected 
annually. Then, each season, a body of sus- 
taining members is elected from the débutantes. 
These members do much of the actual work of 
the League during their first season. They have 
always been responsible for the production of 
the play given each Winter, but this is being 


changed somewhat. This Winter those taking 
part in the annual entertainment will be drawn 
from the entire membership. 

The League is, in a way, an organization of 
committees. This phase of the work is particu- 
larly interesting and helpful. There is the 
Public Schools committee, which has charge of 
the visiting teachers. This is a work in which 
the League is keenly interested. These teach- 
ers visit the homes where there are backward 
children and supplement the work of the public 
schools. They give these children private les- 
sons and adjust conditions so that they may 
return to school and take their rightful places 
in their classes. The League is inclined to think 
that this is the most valuable work that it has 
under way. They hope that eventually the 
city will include the visiting teachers in the reg- 
ular departments of education so that their 
good work will be more widely felt. 

The Settlement Committee works with the 
various settlements, with which they are affili- 
ated. When they started their organization, 
realizing the need of making haste slowly, they 
worked only with the College Settlement. 
Untrained sociological endeavour is of little 
value today. The age for kindly, but aimless, 
visiting has passed. The League supports 
several experienced district visitors and nurses, 
who go more deeply into the work than would 
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The workin 
York League as here explained are typical of the newer organizations, and should prove of decid 
offices of the League are very businesslike in their aspect. 


and aims of the New 
interest and help. The 


Much efficient work is done there, under the direction of the 
The president this year is Mrs. Sumner Gerard; the secretary, Miss Grace Henry ; and the treasurer, Miss Evelyn 
The following account of its accomplishments is authorized by the officers of the League. 


be possible for members of the League. But 
this does not preclude personal service. When 
their visitors find cases where children need tu- 
toring, or lessons in sewing, or where perhaps 
some pleasure should be provided, volunteers 
are called upon to help and they give to this 
service as many hours a week as they can. 

They have many excellent French, German 
and Italian scholars in the League, and these 
members have classes in these languages for 
girls who cannot afford to pay for lessons and 
yet whose wages would be increased if they 
knew a language other than English. In this 
connection, some of the members teach immi- 
grant mothers the English language. This last 
is a most valuable work, for many of these 
mothers are unable to speak our language and 
have not the time to attend the night schools. 
They have classes in carpentry and cooking. 
They are interested in several Mothers’ clubs. 
Many of their members sew for the babies and 
teach the girls how to sew and to make clothes 
for themselves. 

Not being allied with any one organization 
or interest, the League is able to do much work 
that a more limited constitution would forbid. 
It is able to throw its influence, which gathers 
weight yearly, to any movement that is ap- 
proved by the officers and a majority of the 
members. Therefore its interests are very 
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Four of the 


A.—Miss Barbara Rutherfurd, 
the youngest daughter of Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, will 
have her formal coming-out 
late this winter, although the 
large ball planned for her will 
be omitted, owing to the death 
of her half brother, Samuel 
Stevens Sands, last spring. 
Miss Rutherfurd is a daughter 
of the late Stuyvesant Ruther- 
furd. 

B.—Miss Louise Trevor, the 
youngest daughter of the 
Henry Graff Trevors, of New 
York and Southampton, who 
will be a Nineteen-Thirteen 
debutante. 


Photograph by Campbell Studio. 
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varied. They send clerical helpers to the 
Charity Organization. They respond to 
requests from the Settlements and the 
Charity Organization for extra tutors, 
lor musicians, for girls to usher at enter- 
tainments. They stand ready to meet 
every request, and endeavour always to 
live up to their agreements. : 
heir entertainment committee is 
ready to assume charge of neighbourhood 
entertainments given at the settlement 
houses. During the Winter there is 
hardly a day when they are not asked to 
provide some pleasure for those whose 
lives are dull and gray. 
_ This committee work of the League 
is, perhaps, the least-known of any of 
their service. Naturally such work is 
never advertised, and is known only to 
those interested in the work of the 
League. The working women’s hotel, 
the idea of which was originated by the 
League, the Junior League House fin- 
anced by the League, is a project that 
is, however, quite widely known. This 
For November, 1913 
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Debutantes 


C.—Miss Katherine | Oakman, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Oakman, who will be a November 
debutante. 

D.—Miss Miriam Harriman, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wright 
Harriman, of New York and Bern- 
ardsville, New Jersey, who will make 
her debut after the Horse Show, 
late in November. On December 
thirty-first, Mrs. Harriman will give 
a large cotillion at Sherry’s for her 
daughter. 
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is an enterprise founded on the principles of any 
modern hotel. There are no rules nor regulations 
other than those which govern any other well- 
known hotel, aside from the cardinal principle on 
which the house is founded; that the permanent 
guest must be a worker. She may be.a shirt- 
maker at seven dollars or a private secretary at 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

Any woman who works can register at the 
League House just as at any other hotel, and 
she can enter at any hour of the day or night. 
Rates for rooms, including two meals every 
week day and three on Sundays, are from four 
and a half to nine dollars a week. Each room 
is comfortably furnished. The smaller rooms 
have each one outside window, while the larger 
ones have two, overlooking the East River or 
the street. Box lunches are provided for those 


- 


girls who wish them, at a nominal cost. 
The House is located on the extreme 
East Side, at the foot of Seventy-eighth 
Street, opposite John Jay Park and the 
river. Busses run morning and even- 
ing from the house to the elevated 
(Continued on page 70) 


CAS TLEGOULD 
The Home of Howard Gould at Sands’ Point, L. I. 


of land at Sands’ Point, Long Island, and began 

definite preparations for creating a great country 
seat, he had already studied very carefully the country 
homes of a great part of Europe. The type of the medi- 
aeval castle as built in England or Ireland seemed to be 
particularly suited to his design and Kilkenny Castle, the 
seat of the Marquis of Ormond, seemed to be especially 
suggestive of what he desired his home to be. A direct 
reproduction of the castle seemed to be hardly practicable, 
for half of its charm and beauty lies in its historical and 
highly romantic associations, which no amount of expendi- 
ture could reproduce. 

“Castlegould” as planned by Messrs. Hunt & Hunt, and 
as it appears to-day, is one of the most strikingly beautiful 
of American country seats, and suggests a castle built 
during the later days when it would have been primarily 
a home rather than a fortress. The estate occupies a 
thickly-wooded promontory which extends into Long Island 
Sound. Entrance gates and service buildings are planned 
after the manner of the cottages for retainers and servants 
which were grouped about the castle of any feudal lord of 
the Middle Ages. 
of gray stone, with tower and turret and the picturesque 
battlements which were so necessary to life in mediaeval 


Wi Howard Gould purchased an extensive tract 


The residence itself is a vast structure 


days. 
The influence of the past is apparent mainly in the exte- 


rior. No attempt has been made to adhere, even remotely, 


to the interior plan of a mediaeval castle. Many of these 
were built in days when bedsteads were a luxury, a system 
of heating unknown, and when, instead of carpets or rugs, 
the floors were strewn with rushes. The main entrance 
is through a porte-cochére into a great hall, walled in gray 
stone and extending through several stories to the roof 
of the house, and to create the effect of the chief room in 
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a mediaeval castle, a palm court has been built which is 
in appearance a part of the hall and which is separated 
from it by only a series of arches. The arrangement is 
peculiarly delightful for formal entertaining. 

The other great apartments of the lower floor are grouped 
about the palm court. Many of the rooms are walled 
with stone and their ceilings are of old English oak. The 
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woodwork in the billiard-room was taken from an old castle 
in Spain and the walls are covered with old Cordova leather. 
The library is to a large extent a copy of an old room now 
a part of the Victoria and Albert Museum. The books 
themselves are placed within a deep alcove. 

With a great stone fireplace and with windows reaching 
to the carved oak ceiling, a great living-room looks out 
over a broad terrace across the waters of the Sound. 

For November, 1913 


Against the stone walls are arranged much old Tudor 
furniture covered with antique velvet and at the windows 
hang curtains of old red velvet which were once hung in 


the cathedral of Badajoz in Spain. The dining-room is 
ceiled and wainscoted in old oak and about the sides of the 
room as a deep frieze is a series of gorgeous mediaeval 
pictures, representing legends of the sea such as the “Flying 
Dutchman” and the “Sargasso Sea” 
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Just above the porte-cochére is a great sun-room where 
most of the wall space is taken up by windows. This sun- 
room is placed at the southeast corner of the castle, where 
it receives the morning sunshine, and a little pantry is 
attached which makes it available at times as an informal 
breakfast room. 

Mr. Gould’s own rooms are placed where their windows 
look out over the water. 








The Reflections of Floriline 
Schopenhauer 





As Dictated o Edgar Saltus 


A remarkable commentary on the manners of the present generation. 
She looks at the things of to-day from the point of view of the day before yesterday. 


liancy of her famous father. 


MUST say that I am older than I used to 
be, but then I don’t know a woman who 
is not. What I mean is that I once was 
younger, though that also can hardly be 

an unusual experience. But the point is, 
when I was in short frocks I had a father. I 
find that unless children are very negligent they 
all do have one. But they none of them had 
my father. Or if so I never heard of it. Yet 
then again, where my father was concerned, 
anything and everything was possible. He 
was a most domestic man, particularly in the 
homes of other people, and he wrote books which 
everybody talks about and nobody reads. 

Here, on my boudoir table, before me, is a set 
of them. They are signed Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. Now, you know who I am, or rather 
who he was or, more exactly, is, for with that 
endearing modesty which makes authors so 
engaging, he used to say that he would live 
forever. He died in my arms. It was his 
spirit he meant. It is with me now and I 
find it very inspiring. Under its influence 
I recall his noble words when I once asked him 
for some money. “Fifi’—that was his pet 
name for me—‘‘children are very interesting 
up to the age of six. After that they become 
disagreeable acquaintances with a claim on 
you. Never have any.” 


Beautiful Women Disappearing? 


Superior opinions, when they do not put 
you to sleep, make you feel ignorant. Either 
proceeding is very vulgar. However ribald 
my dear father may have been in his books, 
in conversation he was entirely orthodox. 
On heavy subjects he always expressed light 
views. Again and again I have heard him say 
that a man lives as long as he desires, and a 
woman as long as she is desirable. That was 
one of his pet platitudes. I heard him say also, 
though less gymnastically, perhaps, that for a 
woman to be desirable she must be beautiful, 
that for a man to live he must have brains, and 
that the only form of decent society is one exclu- 
sively composed of beautiful women and intel- 
lectual men. 

The idea, perhaps novel then, seems anti- 
quated now. In these days intellectual men go 
out but little and beautiful women have gone out 
for good. Not for bad, if you please. More- 
over, there are still exceptions. Occasionally, 
here and there, a beautiful woman is rumoured 
to have been seen. But the breed is departing. 
Like Madeira, it is ceasing to be. 

The reason for that, my dear father, who had 
a reason for everything, would probably attrib- 
ute to the climate or to eugenics or to both. As 
his daughter—and a spinster—it is not for me 
to have contrary views. None the less, it rather 
seems as though it might all be due to suffragism 
and society. Both are campaigns in which the 
main thing appears to consist less in coming to 
blows than in getting in the thick of it. Any- 
thing of that kind is emotional and all emotions 
are unbecoming in addition to being upsetting. 


Fashion is not Purely Feminine 


Beauty should be upsetting, of course, but 
never upset. Its patent of grace is to do 
nothing. It is as impossible to imagine an ugly 
angel as it is to fancy a militant Psyche. For 
that matter just look at the Venus de Milo. 
If the very old Nick went at her she could not do 
a thing; she has no arms and though, probably, 
she once had them, they must have fallen since, 
in sheer surprise at what women now are doing 
and wearing. 

My dear father used to say that it is one of 
the great charms of women that, in explaining 


everything, they explain nothing. He declared 
that it was for women to exhilarate and for men 
to expound. But not on the subject of cos- 
tumes and confections. These are Isises never 
unveiled to them; to the majority, that is, 
though there are always exceptions like Worth, 
Poiret and that clergyman who, as you may 
remember, wanted to dine and could not. 
Through a tailor’s defection the reverend sir had 
no trousers to wear. He said he was not a bit 
more particular than other people but he had 
noticed that a clergyman going in to dinner 
without trousers was almost sure to excite 
remark. Fashion is not, therefore, a purely 
feminine parure. There you have a man who 
was a slave to it. 
The Effrontery that Wins 

To do nothing, which is always a very diffi- 
cult occupation, was once the characteristic 
not only of beauty but of the grande dame. In 
society as it is ordered to-day, or more exactly 
to-night, there are still women who are grandes 
dames, more that are damn grand, and in just 
the same proportion as there are women who 
were born there and others who were not. 

Among the latter, I mind me of a widow with 
a frank smile and a false front. Socially her list 
was limited to one dentist. But she had been a 
profound student of the Sunday papers. The 
arcana of who’s what and why held no secrets 
from her. That wasanasset. So also was the 
income which her dear departed had _be- 
queathed. She had another asset, the knowl- 
edge of the advantages which travel provides; 
and still anothér, an engaging assurance. That 
assurance prompting, she left p. p. c’s on every- 
body who did not even know that they did not 
know her, and, the cards distributed, sailed 
away. 

Here the plot thickens. In Paris, at a super- 
select hotel, she took the lease of an entire floor. 
Whether it was her star, for she certainly has 
one, or her assurance, which she has also, that 
immediately thickened the plot, is, after all, a 
detail, for at once the proprietor begged her to 
be good enough to take the floor above, which 
was better, or the floor below, which was better 
still. The lady displayed her frank smile and 
shook her false front. She knew a trick worth 
three of that, which was more than I can claim 
for the proprietor, who had to explain that this 
particular floor was instantly required by a 
Certain Person who when in Paris, and incog., 
would have it and no other. At that, the wid- 
ow’s smile became if possible, franker. ‘Tell 
her Imperial Highness,” she ordered, “‘that I 
shall be charmed if she will be my guest.”” The 
proprietor could but obey. To his amazement, 
the Person, instead of glaring bayonets, laughed 
till she split her stays. She did not stop there, 
or rather she did. She accepted. Moreover, the 
effrontery of it all put her in such high spirits 
that she transformed her transatlantic hostess 
into a transient friend. Other friends followed. 
The lady whose list had been limited to one 
dentist found it expanded by infantas and seren- 
issimes, by a bugle blast of resonant names; the 
result being that when she returned to this 
country, the people who previously had been 
unaware of her existence remembered her per- 
fectly and welcomed her back. There is tri- 
umphant democracy. But there also is the 
triumph of travel. 


The Way of Social Success 


Other widows have tried it, but without the 
same success. One of them, after a brilliant 
season in a London boarding-house, now speaks 
English as though it were a foreign tongue. 
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Fraulein Sch 


hauer inherits the bril- 


That is not much, perhaps, but it counts, though 
of course there must be something behind it. 
In commenting on this subject, a man who 
greatly admired my dear father declared that it 
is a bore to be in society and a tragedy not to. 
Yet, with tragedy out of date, society out of 
reach and travel not always triumphant, what 
are aspirants to do? 

To go to Paradise you have to be good and 
you have to be dead. Newport is, I hear, less 
formal. But it hasitsexactions. Among them 
is temperament, which is the art of talking 
about nothing at all to experts who have de- 
voted their lives to the subject. Given that 
ability, and, I understand, you may go to New- 
port provided you are not in a hurry. Haste 
is very commercial in addition to being unbe- 
coming. The sesame is sense. But that is a 
thing that imbeciles never possess. If they 
did they would realize how slight are the 
exactions. 


The Open Sesame 


Society used to require birth. It does so no 


longer. It used to require breeding. That too 
it let go. In my dear father’s day it required 
brains. At present society does not care to 
think. Butitlikestohear. Particularly some- 


thing scandalous. If you have something 
scandalous to say and can say it amusingly you 
are welcome. Then, if you elect to linger, coin 
is indicated. For society, which loves to be 
amused, loves also to be fed. If to a rattling 
good story you can add a topping good dinner 
and keep it up, there is no earthly reason why 
you should not become a life member. 

Elsewhere the severity of these requirements 
is tempered. In Vienna you must have quarter- 
ings and need not have anything else, not even 
vivacity, which in the Faubourg is disliked and 
in Mayfair discountenanced. In Vienna and 
the Faubourg, money is not an essential. In 
London it is well to have a little. If you have 
much you may occupy practically any chair 
except the throne, provided that you are colour- 
less and well groomed. Colour is not a recog- 
nized entrée at a London dinner. 

Here it is different. Here everybody likes 
colour, likes animation, likes to be on view and 
loves to be in the papers. Nowadays we all go 
in for that. 


To Know or to be Known 


Yes, indeed. To know yourself is all very 
well. Not to know your neighbour is better. 
But to be known is the proper thing. Yet that 
aphorism is not my own. I got it from my dear 
father, who had a very thorough appreciation of 
women’s wrongs. In his day they were every- 
where enormous. The wrongs I mean, though 
the women were also. Of the wrongs one of the 
most shameless was in regard to publicity. It 
was held that while a woman’s name might ap- 
pear in the papers when she married and when 
she died, yet that was twice too often. 

That stupidity the free air of the States has 
completely evaporated. In spite of which, or 
perhaps precisely on that account, I know 
women here who still cling to the old idea; host- 
esses, that is, who refuse to allow a reporter up 
the steps and for the excellent reason that they 
have just sent the editor a full account of 
everything. 

But to say one thing and do something else 
shows so much versatility. Besides, as one of 
my dear father’s disciples remarked, it is a 
dreadful thing to have your name in the papers 
and still more dreadful not to. 

Of all obituaries of tongue or pen this is the 
saddest — To die wept, honored and unknown. 
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From the Painting by R. MacCameron 


Mrs. W. Bourke Cockran 


To Mrs. Cockran, when she was a little girl, Robert Louis Stevenson made a formal gift of his birthday, because, 
having been born on Christmas Day, she had never had an opportunity for a celebration peculiarly her own. 
(See page 64) 
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The Peg and the Hole 


This is a delightfully humourous story of a misfit 
—and his ultimate discovery of his plight. That 
he had sufficient sense of humour and big manliness 
to see himself without the rose-coloured spectacles of 
his admirers was his salvation, and the tale of his 
awakening makes very pleasant reading. 


RIENDS had been what Alexander 

Benson most missed when the Steel 

Hoop Company moved from Pittsburgh 

to New York, so he was delighted when 

he ran across the Great Behr one Saturday 
afternoon. 

The Great Behr was hurrying along Thirty- 
fourth Street, taking in the passing crowd with 
a dreamy abstraction from which he emerged 
with a kindling eye when Benson called his 
name. 

“Well, if it isn’t little Benny Benson!” he 
exclaimed joyously. ‘“‘You’re just the man I 
want to see. I haven’t thought of you for 
years. I want you to come home with me this 
minute. I want you to meet my wife. I want 
to tell you the story of my life.” 

‘“*T see you’re the same old Behr. 
useless to resist you, if I wanted to.”’ 
‘“That’s right, don’t resist me.” 

Behr slipped his arm through Benson’s, and 
led him toward Broadway. The fact that 
Behr was so unchanged renewed in Benson the 
youth he was young enough to feel he had left 
behind him. Behr was as picturesque in New 
York as he had been when a student in Heidel- 
berg University at Tiffin, Ohio. He wore a 
wide-brimmed soft hat and a long, bottle-green 
overcoat, cut close to the figure; and he carried 
a silver-headed cane. He still sported the 
moustache that had been the envy of all the 
boys at college, turned up at the same 
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‘It may interest you to learn that this lady happens to be my wife.” 


jaunty angle. He was always called the Great 
Behr, probably on account of the poor joke, 
although he had been great in the sense of being 
president of his class and editor of the maga- 
zine. Benson saw it even in New York, which 
dwarfs so many celebrities. 

“Tell me the story of your life,’”’ he said as he 
helped Benson on a Sixth Avenue surface car 
with all the air of owning it. After they were 
seated, Benson outlined briefly his uneventful 
history. 

“Everybody comes to New York,” said 
Behr. ‘There isn’t a living soul left in Indian- 
apolis. The trains stop there just from force 
of habit.” 

“You went to Indianapolis?”’ Benson asked. 


“Out for Big Game” 


“‘T had an uncle out there in the real estate 
business, and he gave mea job. Beastly work; 
but all business is beastly, anyway.” 

“‘T think business is very interesting,’ 
Benson. 

“That’s because you’re built for business. 
I’m not. I’m out for bigger game.”’ He had 
crossed his legs over his stick on which his 
folded hands rested; his eager eyes were fixed 
on Benson’s. ‘‘My uncle died about a year 
ago, and left me what little money he had. I 
was mighty sorry to lose the old fellow, but 
mighty glad to get his money. I turned every- 
thing into cold cash, and moved on the metropo- 
lis in force. At the present moment, Benny,” 
he paused to make a due impression, ‘‘ you be- 
hold me in the midst of an auspicious career in 
literature. The world’s my oyster, and with 
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said 


my pen I’m opening it. I’m like Shakespeare 
after he went up to London, or Chatterton— 
only there won’t be any suicide in mine, thank 
you.” He looked up suddenly. “Hello, we’ve 
passed our street.” 


The Correct Atmosphere 


It was a section of the city which seemed 
given over to second-hand clothing shops, deli- 
catessen stores, and sordid saloons. When 
they reached the fantastic bulk of the Jefferson 
Market Court-house, Behr turned eastward. 

“You could throw a cat into our front door 
from here, if you were a good thrower, and had 
a cat. It’s a squalid neighbourhood, but it’s 
cheap and it’s picturesque. And besides, it has 
at least one literary association. Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville lived near here; and we’re 
not far from Washington Square, which has been 
hallowed by Henry James. Just as soon as 
Howells or James mentions a place, it’s safe for 
a young writer to mention it. It’s funny what 
a timid crew young writers are. R. B. Behr is 
blazing a way of his own. R. B. Behr is going 
to immortalize One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street. By heavens, he’ll immortalize Brook- 
lyn!” 

By this time, they had reached an old-fash- 
ioned, two story house of red brick, with dormer 
windows and a white front door. Behr ushered 
Benson into the little living-room, which was 
furnished with the tasteless comfort of the 
black walnut period. 

“Take a seat on part of my wife’s dowry. 
All this furniture belonged to her. It cost as 
much to move it from Indianapolis as it would 
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to move a circus, but it makes her feel at home 
here.” He stepped into the hall and called 
downstairs to his wife. ‘‘Ethel’s in the kitchen, 
and she’ll have to tidy up a bit,” he said as he 
came back. “We can’t afford to keep a girl; 
but Ethel doesn’t mind cooking the meals, and 
I don’t mind eating them, so it’s an equal divi- 
sion of labour, although it’s no work to eat 
Ethel’s cooking.” 


As to Behr’s System 


Mrs. Behr gave Benson her hand with a smile 
that showed she was in the joke of her husband’s 
extravagances. She was slight and sweet- 
faced. It was plain that Behr was the Great 
Behr of her firmament. 

“You have a charming home here,’ said 
Benson. 

“Well, at least it’s a house,” she answered. 
“For a long time, it seemed as if there wasn’t 
a house within our means anywhere in New 
York.” 

Behr led the way upstairs, and opened the 
door of the rear room with a flourish. 

“Behold the study of the Great Behr.” 

The room was furnished like an office, with a 
roll-top desk, a swivel chair, a typewriter, a 
large filing cabinet, and a couple of small ones. 

“You can see I mean business,” said Behr 
to Benson while Mrs. Behr, in the doorway, 
listened with a smile of pride and amusement. 
“T’m at the back of the house where there’s no 
noise to disturb me. Here’s a card catalogue of 
all the periodicals that pay contributors in 
America and the British Empire. You wouldn’t 
believe how many there are, from the good ones 
down to those printed on a sort of blotting 
paper gone wrong. Of course, I don’t expect 
to get down to the blotting paper magazine, but 
I have the whole list for the sake of complete- 
ness. This other card catalogue I use for my 
stories, a card for each; title at the top, next 
the number of words, the amount of postage, 
list of magazines rejecting it, and last, in red 
ink, the name of the magazine accepting it. 
The big filing case is for my manuscripts.” 

“T didn’t know authors needed such a para- 
phernalia,” said Benson with a laugh. 

“Dilettantes don’t, but I’m no dilettante. 
You can’t succeed in anything without system. 
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That’s one thing I learned in the real estate 
business.” 


When the Muse Is Coy 


“And have you regular hours of work like a 
business man?” 

“Yes, sir. Every morning at nine, I sit down 
and send my soul out into the infinite. Some- 
times it comes back as naked as your hand; and 
then I read or take a walk or do anything. It’s 
no use trying to force the muse.” 

““May I see some of your work?” Benson 
asked. 

“Not till you see it in print, my son.” 

“You are writing novels?’’ Benson asked. 

“No. What I want is small profits and quick 
returns; so I’ve started with short stories. In 
the last six months, I’ve written the beginnings 
of forty-two. I’m great on beginnings. If I 
could only write forty-two endings, and weld 
them to my forty-two beginnings, I’d swamp 
the market. By-the-way,” he broke off with 
one of his sudden transitions, “‘I forgot to ask 
you how your wife is.” 

“T’m not married.” 


Faith That Works Wonders 


“Not married! Why, I thought everybody 
got married about the time I did. Oh, you 
must get married,’’ Behr went on in almost an 
aggrieved tone. “As the advertisements say, do 
it now. What would I have been if I hadn’t 
married? Literature isn’t such an easy game 
to buck up against. Of course, I have confi- 
dence in my ability, but I’m not pure extract 
of fool; and sometimes, in the silent watches of 
the night, I get thinking; and then it’s Ethel’s 
faith in me that drives the nail home and 
clinches it. Isn’t it, old girl?” 

Behr went over and put his arm around his 
wife. Benson theoretically disapproved of pub- 
lic shows of affection, but he felt no disapproval 
of the example before him. It wasso much of a 
piece with Behr’s romantic personality. Ben- 
son thought what a comfort and inspiration a 
wife was to a man; and a sort of uncovetous 
envy swept over him, a nostalgia that was both 
sad and sweet. 

Benson boarded with Mrs. Mallow and her 
daughter in an apartment exactly built for 
three, and that evening he told the ladies 
about the Great Behr. 

“Success in literature is difficult,’ Mrs. Mal- 
low said with the easy acquiescence in hard 
truths which elderly persons learn through 
experience. ‘‘I remember, when we were first 
married, Mr. Mallow was very ambitious to 
write, and he did have a story accepted. He 
received thirty-five dollars for it. I suppose 
that wouldn’t be very good pay nowadays; but 
it seemed very large at the time. I remember 
that Mr. Mallow contemplated resigning his 
position as teacher, and devoting himself en- 
tirely to literature; but no magazine ever ac- 
cepted another of his stories.” 

“‘T should like very much to read the story, 
if I may,” Benson said. 

“T should like to hear it myself,”’ said Mrs. 
Mallow. 

Grace took it upon herself to read her father’s 
work; and Benson listened with the hyper- 
criticism and super-seriousness which one feels 
it his duty to bestow on the literary effort of a 
friend. 


The Tempter’s Voice 


Mr. Mallow’s story was rather rhetorical and 
didactic; but Benson found it charming. 

‘‘When I was in college,’ he heard himself 
saying, “I wrote a few verses, myself.” 

“Oh, you must show us your poetry!” Grace 
exclaimed enthusiastically. 

Benson had not anticipated a request 
to see his work, but he realized that he had 
to take the consequences of his fatuous indis- 
cretion. 

He had written a sonnet sequence setting 
forth the steps in an imaginative adoration of an 
imaginary mistress, culminating in the poet’s 
renunciation. Benson selected a couple of the 
least fervid of the sonnets. 

“Ts it possible,” Mrs. Mallow asked, when 
she had finished reading them, “that the maga- 
zines have refused to print these poems?”’ 
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“They never had a chance to refuse them. I 
never sent them anywhere.” 

““You’re too modest, you’re too sensitive,” 
said Grace Mallow. ‘“‘If they were rejected by 
one magazine, you would never send them to 
another. Why can’t you let me send them for 
you? Then you wouldn’t be troubled with re- 
jections. I wouldn’t speak of the matter unless 
I came to you with an acceptance and a check.” 


The Upheaval of Behr 


Benson expected to call on Behr often; but a 
sudden panic that seemed to threaten not only 
the steel business but every commercial enter- 
prise extant, kept him busy overtime at the 
office; and it was several weeks before he paid 
another visit to the aristocratic little house in its 
slum surroundings. 

The door was opened by Behr himself. He 
wore his green overcoat; he had his hat on. 
Benson noticed that the hall and the living- 
room had been stripped of their contents. 

““What’s become of your furniture?”’ 

“Gone the way of all things mortal. I’m 
just waiting to see that the men don’t bang the 
last load. Want to get all we can for it.”’ 

“What in the world has happened?” 

Behr fixed a look on him that was both ex- 
cited and bland. 

“T’ve simply been caught in the market like 
lots of other big men.” 

“Do you mean that you’ve been specu- 
lating?” 

“Well, not exactly speculating, Benny. I 
guess you surmised that I didn’t inherit more 
than a million from my uncle. I thought I’d 
double up a little. I thought a hundred per 
cent margin was perfectly safe. Well, it 
wasn’t. We’re going to move into a little room 
that we can get for two dollars a year, and 
we’re going to cook our meals on a hairpin over 
the gas-jet. I tell you, Benny,” Behr wound 
up fervently, ‘‘this is the greatest thing that 
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ever happened to me! 
And Its Literary Value 


Benson’s mounting astonishment was re- 
flected in his face. 

“You don’t understand the artistic tempera- 
ment, Benny. If all’s fish that comes to an 
artist’s net, what sort of leviathan do you think 
this is? I’ve been getting a thousand impres- 
sions every second since I’ve been ruined. And 
another thing—this has been the greatest sort 
of a test. It’s tested my bravery and it’s 
tested Ethel’s bravery; it’s tested her faith in 
me and my faith in myself; it’s tested our love. 
I tell you, Benny, the better part of love is sacri- 
fice; and we’re sacrificing everything for my 
career. And there’s another thing—before this 
business, I thought I had all the time there was, 
and I loafed along and puttered around; but 
now I’m going to work.” 

“Have you had any encouragement with your 
stories, any success?” Benson asked. 

“Not a bit. I haven’t sent out a single 
story; but I willsoon. You’ll see R. B. Behr’s 
work somewhere, even if it’s only in a blotting- 
paper magazine.” 

A key clicked in the front door. Behr 
greeted his wife’s appearance with the invita- 
tion, “Help yourself to a seat on the floor any- 
where.” 

Mrs. Behr accepted the invitation almost lit- 
erally. She sank on the lowest step of the un- 
carpeted stair. She looked pale and tired; she 
merely nodded to Benson and then turned to 
her husband. 

“Am I in time to help you with the furni- 
ture?” ‘ 

“You're in time to take a good rest. I guess 
I can watch beef-eaters work as well as you can. 
I’ve just been telling Benson the strange, event- 
ful history of the last few weeks, and he’s 
as full of admiration for us as he can stick. 
But I didn’t tell him the greatest thing of 
all. Now, Benny, what do you think this girl’s 
done?” 


The Woman Who Did 


He indicated his wife with a sweeping ges- 
ture. Mrs. Behr remained silent, too weary to 
speak. 

(Continued on page 85) 











The Well-bred Roumanian Girl 


By Catina Brancoveanu 


The Roumanian girl’s training is in many ways much like that of the well-born girl of other European 
nations, yet there is a —- side to it which makes just the difference in the finished product that one 


might expect. The 


owmanian woman is usually very versatile, almost as independent as an American, 


yet there is in her nature a touch of the barbaric that gives her the charm of mystery and romance. 


MAGINE a vast estate overlooking the 
village like a fortress, for background 
the lofty Carpathians clothed with 
forests, and in the foreground a stream 

which while peaceful in summer becomes 
in winter a raging torrent, and you have the 
setting which, though it sounds like a des- 
cription from Ouida, was my birthplace in 
Roumania. 

The survival of our race is a miracle of 
history. For, though the Goths, and later 
Bysance, tossed the country about like a 
shuttlecock, and later still the Turks and 
Bulgarians descended in _ intermittent 
thunderstorms, the old Latin blood remains 
pure. The peasants in my native village 
have lived with very little change in lan- 
guage, dress and manners since Trajan 
led his colonists into Dacia, as ages ago 
Roumania was called. 

My earliest impressions are grouped 
about the simple and patriarchal way in 
which the boyards or landed gentry lived. 
Every morning, after breakfast, we would 
go into the large courtyard to speak to the 
collection of beggars who appeared there 
daily to feed at our expense. There also 
were peasants with gifts of fruit and vegetables. 
Often to my wild delight they would bring a gift 
especially for me, a baby lamb, or a small deer; 
occasionally too it was a tiny bear or wolf-cub 
looking like a ridiculous shaggy little dog. 

These peasants followed the old custom of 
paying the tithe, though, after the liberation of 
the serfs, it was in no way necessary, and indeed 
a privation to them and a nuisance to us, since 
acres of fruit and vegetables were raised on the 
estate. To refuse these gifts would have been 
highly ungracious, so they were always thanked 
and sent to the kitchen for refreshments of raki, 
the Roumanian variety of Jersey applejack. 
The peasants who served as guides to shooting 
parties of gentlemen from Bucharest, who were 
our guests, had provided me with a private zoo. 
A special park enclosed with a fence was re- 
served for the deer. There were cages built 
about for bears, wolves and boars, which had 
grown up in captivity and were very friendly. 
At night when a pack of wolves roamed the 
plains howling dismally, their caged brethren 
would answer in long-drawn-out howls, and the 
sound would re-echo and seem perilously near 
as I sat in front of the huge fireplace listening to 
my nurse’s fabulous tales. About the gardens 
peacocks strutted, and I had also a collection 
of vultures and eagles. 

The Little Roumanian Girl's Zoo 

A pack of hounds was kept in the kennels, 
and half a dozen massive St. Bernards wandered 
at will from the drawing-room to the kitchen. 
Every morning, accompanied by my nurse and 
several servants laden with food, I would make 
the rounds of the menagerie to feed the animals. 
A wild conglomeration of sounds heralded our 
approach and the deer would run up and down 
their enclosure in terror, hearing the baying of 
the hounds. The bears danced grotesquely, 
while the eagles tore their food withcalm feroc- 
ity. After the feeding of the animals, I would 
go with my nurse to the village with presents 
for the sick or for a new baby. 

The costume of my nurse was picturesque, 
the material being entirely handwoven by her- 
self. She wore a long linen undergarment em- 
broidered brilliantly round the bottom. The 
wide sleeves were also richly worked in coloured 
silk. A thick piece of cloth resembling tapestry 
and swathed around the figure was a glittering 
mass of sequins and bright wool embroidery. 
Her veil was a very long band of creamy silk 
gauze worked with sprigs. It was wound about 
the head in the most graceful manner, and fas- 
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tened over the ear by a flower. All this was fur- 
ther enhanced by endless strings of beads, 
bracelets of beaten silver, and earrings. 

As we walked down the precipitous road to 
the village, she, as always, carrying her distaff 
and spindle, and I my doll, we would go through 
endless salutations with such peasants as we 
met on the way. An unconscious paganism is 
perhaps the most striking characteristic of the 
unsophisticated Roumanian peasants. They 
believe firmly in fairies, in werewolves, vampires, 
sorcerers, water spirits, but most particularly in 
the power of the evil eye. The evil eye is sup- 
posed to especially afflict fair children, and un- 
fortunately in the circumstances, I happened to 
be as fair as any Viking’s daughter. Therefore, 
if we met a mother carrying a baby, she would 
immediately cover up the child’s face, walk over 
to me making a cabalistic gesture and muttering 
in Roumanian: “ May the evil eye spare thee!” 
‘May she be preserved!”” My nurse would in- 
variably piously respond, repeating the gesture 
solemnly. My doll, also a decided blonde, 
would then be subjected to the same treatment. 
Then and then only, the evil eye spirits having 
been exorcised, the mother would uncover the 
baby’s face and pass on. Probably we would 
then meet a group of workmen on their way to 
plough, leading beautiful cream-coloured oxen. 

Though I had very likely seen them only the 
day before, the same formula would be repeated 
“Behold! Vassili! The boyard’s daughter! 
May the evileye spare her!’’ Vassili, a brilliant 
being whose linen shirt was heavily adorned 
with spangles, who wore a knitted girdle of 
multi-coloured wools, and moreover had flowers 
in his hat, would repeat the sentiment. Every- 
body would then cross themselves, and exchange 
playful civilities with Florica, my nurse. The 
St. Bernards, who usually accompanied us, 
would be included in the ceremony. 

Charming Village Customs 

We would finally arrive at the village, visit 
the women at their hand-looms and be com- 
pelled by mere politeness to partake of some- 
thing at each place. Dishes were always placed 
before the dogs, who looked at them with bored 
patience. Sometimes we would attend a wed- 
ding. Curiously enough, the fate of the Sabine 
women is still commemorated in our villages 
where before the ceremony there would be 
an amusing flight of the bride riding the 
bridegroom’s horse. Sometimes too, we 
would witness the arrival of the shepherds 
from the mountains, grim and austere as 
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the mountains themselves. The shepherd 
spends the six summer months in utter 
solitude on the highest meadows of the 
Carpathians. Accompanied by wolf-like 
hounds he walks through the village lead- 
ing his flock, and his proud profile never 
relaxes into a smile. He plays a conspic- 
uous part in our folk lore, and woe to the 
maid who loves a shepherd, for he is 
already betrothed to the fountain whose 
waters spring from the most dazzling peaks. 
More rarely a hermit monk would come 
out of his inaccessible mountain pass and 
appear in the village. On these occasions 
people would follow him shouting ‘The 
skimmits! The holy man!” My nurse 
would push me forward to make me touch 
his tattered garments, which she said would 
allay the evil eye, but his appearance of a 
legendary Niebelungen dwarf terrified me. 

Every spring a throng of dancers and 
musicians would descend upon our house. 
These would be the /autari or wandering 
musicians with their wild and touching 
music. Our large courtyard would be filled 
with them and they would play with a sing- 
ular mixture of ferocity and pastoral grace, 
and sing of atrocious crimes and austere devo- 
tion. It was such as these who inspired Liszt 
and Brahms. The household discipline would 
be quite demoralized and the servants would 
gather about them and dance their picturesque 
national dance, the hora. My family and I, 
with the dogs about us, would sit and look on 
and even now I am strangely stirred by the 
remembrance of this dance and music, at times 
of a troubling suavity and exquisite tenderness, 
then suddenly evoking the heroic and fierce 
gestures of the old Roumanian races, violent, 
warlike, and almost barbarous. 


The Austere Convent School 


But the exigencies of education took me 
away from my mountain home to enter the 
convent of the Dames de Sion at Galatz, the 
chief port of Roumania. It was then that I 
entered the French atmosphere which unfortu- 
nately in Roumania has almost supplanted the 
native element in the larger cities. I had been 
brought up in the very heart of Roumania, 
Moldavia, and here in this more sophisticated 
centre I heard nothing but French. We learned 
Roumanian history in French, and indeed the 
government had to decree that we should be 
compelled to speak Roumanian at least one hour 
daily. This convent, whose chief aim was to 
furnish the necessary culture to the daughters 
of gentlemen, resembled an American school 
as much as a fortress resembles a conserva- 
tory. The pupils were the daughters of the 
princely houses of Brancovan, Stourdza, Ghika, 
Bibesco, Vacaresco, quite the flower of the old 
Hospodars. 

These young girls submitted to a discipline 
which would cause the average American girl 
to perish in less than six months. Ina climate 
where in winter the icy blasts from the Russian 
steppes blew upon us, we rose at six, in darkness 
and in silence. In all the years I spent there I 
never heard a word at rising save the “‘ Amen” 
in answer to the low-voiced prayer of the nun on 
guard. In order to wash we broke the ice on 
top of our individual pitchers. The wonders 
of modern plumbing would have struck us 
blank with amazement. Ten minutes pre- 
cisely were allowed for dressing, at the conclu- 
sion of which was rung another bell, and we 
silently emerged from our individual cells, all 
clad in an identical black uniform, and our hair 
stiffly brushed back in a black cotton net. 
Fashion for us was absolutely non-existent. 
Wé then filed into chapel where, for the whole 
time on our knees on the marble flagging, and in 
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an atmosphere considerably below zero, we 
heard mass. Breakfast of milk and coarse 
bread was naturally eaten in silence, since dur- 


ing every meal a nun read aloud, for our en- ' 


lightenment, the life of some saint. In listen- 

ing to the voluntary martyrdom of a young 

saint who refused food in order to practice self- 
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abnegation, we felt guiltily sybaritic consuming 
our bread and milk. 

Once and once only when a Cardinal de- 
scended upon us in dazzling splendour, we were 
informed that owing to the extraordinary indul- 
gence of Monseigneur in asking the favour of 
Mother Superior, we should be permitted to 
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have conversation during dinner. It was 

added, however, and this cast us all into gloom, 

that for the sake of practice, this should be in 

German or English. These tongues were 

for us even more obsolete than Roumanian. 

We studied and we had lessons every day 
(Continued on page 76) 
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The real Chorus girl is little known to the great world across the footlights. Ste 
is dangerous—yes—to some of the audience and in some of her developments. 
But the real facts of the life of the large majority of these young women will be 
surprising to many readers. In the December Bazar Mr. Davis will write about 
the comic opera star and in the January number about the English gayety girl. 


O my lady seated luxuriously in her box at a musical-comedy, 
every woman on the stage who does not speak lines is a chorus 
girl—an impossible young person who goes on joy rides in her son’s 
automobile and after the play is over accompanies him to hilarious 

and ribald supper parties. 

To the many young men and the few old men who are habitués of 
the front rows these same young women often have more distinct indi- 
vidualities and are known to have personal characteristics as different as 
their names. Flossie, for instance, it is well understood, is perfectly 
content with a welsh-rarebit and a glass of beer for her supper, while 
Vera, on the other hand, insists on caviare and champagne and has a 
pretty taste for pearls. Irene is famous for the fact that every night 
she returns in a surface car alone to her home and her mother on the 
far West Side, while Mae, the dashing blonde on the other end, has a 
distinct partiality, especially on Sunday afternoons, to long rides in a 
touring car through the green and leafy environs of the great city. 

To the stage-manager of the show, who controls their artistic desti- 
nies, these human clusters of pretty faces, twinkling feet and lithe bodies 
are known only as show-girls, mediums and the working chorus. He 
knows or cares nothing for their appetites or their love of taxicabs or 
precious stones. During the previous summer, when endless lines of 
young women in white duck skirts and filmy shirtwaists filed before his 
desk, he picked out eight girls who could neither dance, sing, nor act. 
but who, in a Junoesque sort of way, were good to look upon, and who 
could wear evening dresses with credit to themselves and the management. 
Eight more he chose because they were of medium height, could sing and 
dance a little and were not wholly devoid of pulchritude. The last eight 
were engaged for the sole reason that they could dance, and could dance 
long and hard and always with smiling faces and with plenty of ginger. 
If they happened to be possessed of good looks, so much the better. 


All Individuality Eliminated 


The twenty-four girls having at last been chosen and the contracts 
signed, the stage-manager at once starts in to crush out any and all of the 
personal characteristics any of the twenty-four may possess and to de- 
velop them into mere reflections of each other. Every one of each set of 
eight must do exactly what her seven sisters in art must do. It makes no 
difference how many charming little ways the chorus girl 
off the stage may have, when she is on it she must raise her 
hand, or her toe, or wink her eye just at exactly the same 
moment and in exactly the same way as the girl to her left 
and right does it. The chorus girl is, or rather, according 
to the stage-manager, should be, as anonymous as the palings 
in a commuter’s picket-fence. 

Even the programme is no easy road to her identity. It 
says: “Bridesmaids, Misses Jones, Brown, Smith, etc.” But 
how is the audience, even the elect of the front row, going to 
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distinguish Miss Jones from Miss Brown or Miss Brown from Miss Smith? 
In the recent international polo matches there were only four players on a 
side and although their pictures had appeared for weeks in all of the public 
prints they carried large numbers whereby those of the audience who had 
bought programmes could distinguish them. Chorus girls haven’t even 
got numbers. 

Another cause for complaint on the part of the chorus girl is the geogra- 
phical position of the stage-door keeper. Shut up in a dusty, close little 
room, with a mongrel puppy and a letter box for his only companions, and 
situated at the most distant point of the theatre from the stage, how can 
he possibly tell what the chorus is about? When the young man at the 
stage-door hands him a note and a dollar bill and says “‘ Please give that 
to the lady in yellow, third from the right end in the Boolah song” how 
can the stage-door man be at all sure that he is handing it to the right 
party? And, as a matter of fact, instead of giving it to the petite blonde 
who has a cozy home within walking distance of all the best restaurants, 
he usually slips it surreptitiously to a large brunette who has an unpaid 
dentist’s bill in her pocket and lives with her folks at One Hundred and 
Eighty-fourth Street. 


A Few That Shone 


Indeed, taking into consideration the rise of the chorus girl in this country, 
she has not been given credit for her artistic worth. When one considers the 
pleasure she affords (even when working in eights) to the dulled senses 
of the tired business man, and always fighting the efforts of the manager 
to hide her identity, it is small wonder that she is forever seeking to de- 
clare her personality through the law courts and the public prints. 

Yet history will show that certain chorus girls have become famous as 
mere chorus girls and without resorting to the publicity gained through 
police-court lawyers or press agents. And by fame IL mean legitimate 
fame and not the kind that is established. after midnight in the cabarets 
of Broadway. 

I think it is fair to say that during the past decade the best-known and 
one of the very few chorus girls known at all by name to the general 
public was Bonnie Magin, who was identified with Weber and Fields during 
the days of their greatest success at the little Twenty-ninth Street music 
hall. According to the pay-roll and her dressing-room Miss Magin was 
ranked as a chorus girl, and with the exception of five minutes every evening 
danced and sang in the line with the other chorus girls. However, for five 
minutes she stepped out of the ranks and she and another girl stood on 
either side of Peter Dailey and danced while Dailey and the rest of the 
chorus sang “‘ Rosie” or “Dinah” or “Lou, Lou, How I Love My Lou.” 
It is true that for those five minutes she was further down stage than 
her fellow workers, a little nearer the footlights, and almost within the 
rays of the spot-light that shone full on the rotund comedian. But 
I maintain that Bonnie Magin would have been 
just as conspicuous had she danced in the shadow 
of the fake moon that dimly lit the little stage and had 
never been permitted to leave the line. If there was 
such a thing as twinkling feet this girl surely had 
them and there was an absolute childish abandon, 
a joyous enthusiasm in her own extraordinary grace 
and dexterity that fairly thrilled an audience. 


The Success of the Little Blonde 


In a short time people began to look for the little 
blonde dancer and then somebody took the trouble 
(Continued on page 70) 
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The following day I came upon her sketching 


Drawing by Frank Craig. 


in the garden of le petit Trianon. 


Jonathan’s Brother 


By Rosamond Napier 


Two brothers—twins—whose lives have passed 
almost as one, are separated by death. Jonathan, 
in utter loneliness, suddenly feels the directing hand 
of the arted David and goes to Versailles to 
meet his fate—a beautiful one. There is a delight- 
ful mysticism about the story. 


T really began on one of those chilly, drag- 
gled days in early October. The very day 
in fact when he and I should have started 
for Versailles. 

It had drearily rained in the early morning, 
but before there had been just enough frost to 
blacken the dahlias, and devastate the long bor- 


der. It was melancholy to see the ruin of all 
that brightness, but he and I had been accus- 
tomed to saunter down the long border after 
breakfast with our pipes and the Times, and 
somehow I could not break myself of the habit, 
though he was no longer here. 

Thirty-six years ago someone had nicknamed 
us David and Jonathan. We were little chaps 
then, in petticoats, but the name has stuck. 
Though I was the elder by eleven minutes, yet 
it was as natural to me as to the rest of the 
world that David should be David, and I should 
be Jonathan. 


A gardener was scooping up damp leaves be- 
tween two boards. The gravel looked raw and 
yellow under the chilly skies, and now as I came 
to the long border, and saw all the dead dahlias, 
I remembered an afternoon last June. 

We were plucking off withered roses. I don’t 
care for gardening as he did, and he had said, “I 
wish you wouldn’t, old man.” 

“Why not? You know that I like being 
with you.” 

He did not look at me. 

’ “Yes, but it’s these little ordinary common or 
garden times which hurt when one looks back.” 
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I had felt cold and sick. I pretended not to 
know what he meant. But he knew that I 
knew. 

Those roses were only six weeks before the 
end. The end—I can scarcely realize it yet! 
Before that cursed accident he had been such 
a splendid, healthy chap. Till then I’d never 
thought about such an impossible thing as 
David’s dying, but had anyone asked me if the 
mere accident of death, the not hearing or 
seeing him, could separate us brothers, I should 
have laughed. 


In a Gray World 


But it had. There lay the horror. He had 
gone. There was never any answer. He had 
gone. Day and night I thought of him, and it 


was like thinking and talking to a painted pic- 
ture. He had gone. It was just nothingness; 
reaching out into the black and only grasping 
emptiness. You know how if a ship’s engines 
stop while you sleep, it awakes you? Life was 
like that. It stopped, and I awoke in a world 
as desolate, as inanimate, as the moon. As I 
was tramping slowly down the border that au- 
tumn morning, I was realizing that David’s 
features, David’s very smile, were fading 
from me. 

And then all at once a very extraordinary 
thing happened. 

Half way down the border is a little apple 
tree heavy with fruit. We had thought it was 
like an apple tree out of Kate Greenaway’s birth- 
day-book. Just as I came to it, the sun strug- 
gled out. All the big round apples were sud- 
denly gleaming crimson—and I had David 
again. 

I am not what they call psychic. I couldn’t 
see him. I couldn’t touch him. But he was 
there. I felt an excitement, a sudden splendid 
warmth, an enormous content—— 

The ship’s engine had started once more. 

The sense of comradeship was suddenly re- 
stored. I knew David was close to me, as 
surely as though my eyes had seen him. 

We had been going this October to Versailles 
for a month’s sketching. After he left me, I 
had never given it another thought; but some- 
thing about the slanting sunshine on those 
plump apples, something about the bright, gen- 
tle spaces of blue in the clouds beyond, told me 
he wished me to go. You smile. Naturally it 
sounds impossible to you. I can’t explain prop- 
erly. I haven’t the feeling now, but I have 
never forgotten it. I can only tell you that the 
knowledge David was close, and that he wanted 
me very strongly to go to Versailles for some 
specific purpose was as real to me as the gravel 
beneath my feet. 

Till I could learn what David wanted me to 
do, the best course seemed to follow out our orig- 
inal plan as exactly as possible. Therefore I 
wired to the Hotel des Reservoirs for rooms, and 
only three days after the day we had fixed upon, 
I was motoring to Folkstone, Burdus, the 
Tyneside chauffeur, beside me, and a quantity 
of painting materials behind. 


The Other Kent Car 


And here I want to say that during the whole 
of my strange experience I felt preternaturally 
alive. It was as though a veil had been liited; 
a short-sighted man given glasses. Everything 
had a throb and an edge to it. The weather 
itself was curiously intense. We started on a 
misty turquoise morning with the wind in the 
northeast and the beeches blazing red-gold. 
As the Sunbeam swallowed the miles, tears 
trickled down Burdus’s cheeks. But I never 
felt the cold. For, knowing David was close to 
me again, I carried warm embers in my heart. 

Two other cars were crossing—a big putty- 
coloured Lanchester and a rather ramshackle 
landaulette. They were already on deck. 
That meant the little Sunbeam had to go below. 
I was vexed, for it would delay our getting away 
on the other side. I was feverish to get to Ver- 
sailles. 

About mid-channel Burdus came up. 

“Did you pay heed yon six cylinder Lanches- 
ter is a Kent car, sir?” 

I hadn’t, but now I noticed the D before her 
number, and wondered vaguely to whom she 
belonged. 
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A little later Burdus came back again, beating 
his hands in their fur-lined gloves. 

“‘Quare thing, sir, but yon Lanchester is go- 
ing to Versailles same as us. I’ve been having 
a word to the chauffeur yonder, and he sez ’tis 
the foist time he’s ever been out of the country.” 
Burdus always makes friends immediately. 
I knew he was waiting for me to suggest we 
should set the man on his way. But I didn’t. 
I had visions of the fellow abroad for the first 
time, neglecting to keep to the right. It would 
all spell delay. And the sooner I got to Ver- 
sailles the sooner I should learn what David 
wanted of me. 


‘What Did David Want? 


Walking the slanting deck, numberless im- 
probable suggestions kept trooping into my 
brain. Might he wish to paint .a picture 
through me asit were? It was as though I were 
picking out all kinds of wrong things, confident 
that, when I did lay hold of the right, I should 
know. 

There was the usual vexatious delay at Bou- 
logne. After seeing the Sunbeam swing off, I 
went to snatch something to eat. The Paris 
train had left, and the suddenly crowded buffet 
was as suddenly deserted; but I was too restless 
to eat these days, and before many.minutes was 
back where the three cars stood simmering in 
the sunshine. 

The owner of the six-cylinder Lanchester was 
there, her coat undone and her veil thrown back. 
For out of the wind it was hot and glary. A 
big, dark, handsome woman she was. The 
daughter was big too. Her back was turned. 
She had her hands in the pockets of. her brown 
motor coat, and a long brown gossamer veil was 
hanging past her shoulders and flapping lazily 
now and then. If only more women realized 
what a graceful thing a hanging veil can be! 

“Do you really think I could, Jeanne?” 

“T don’t see why not, Mother.” 

Jeanne was David’s favourite name. A day 
or two ago that would have been another arrow. 
It was an arrow still, but at least it was not 
poisoned. 


On the Road to Beauvais 


The woman hesitated a moment, and then 
she came forward and spoke to me. 

““My chauffeur tells me you are going to Ver- 
sailles—”’ She smiled suddenly, and I did too, 
for we shared the knowledge our servants had 
discussed us—‘‘I do wonder if you would mind 
our following you out of the town. I think we 
can manage with the map after that.” 

I admitted I knew the road well as far as 
Beauvais. 

“Beauvais! 
the night too!” 

“T am going straight through to Versailles to- 
night.” 

She was clearly alarmed at the rate I intended 
to travel. 

“Tf you would just show us out of Boulogne,” 
she put in hastily, “I’m sure we can manage 
quite well. My daughter and I are used to 
maps.” 

I took them slowly enough out of Boulogne, 
but on the outskirts of the town the Sunbeam 
abruptly left the Lanchester. Iwas glad of it. 
I must get on! Ever since that morning when 
the red apples had gleamed in the feeble sun- 
shine, and David had come back to me, I had 
felt a strong excitement, a compelling sensa- 
tion. Perhaps one could best describe it as a 
tense, loved hand on one’s wrist, pressing— 
pressing—till the blood went tearing almost 
madly through the veins. 

And now the empty white road, the yellowing 
poplars racing by, the icy wind tearing down my 
throat, all these added to my eagerness. I 
could not wait for Versailles! 

But we kept on breaking down owing to a 
leak in the water-union. It was half-past seven 
when we got to Beauvais. 

“She won’t go on to-night, sir,” said Burdus 
troubled. 

I knew it. 

In the courtyard was the Lanchester and un- 
der the bright lights at the door, still in motor 
coat and bonnet, was her owner asking Madame 
about rooms. 


We are staying at Beauvais for 
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The Girl with Red-gold Hair 


It seemed odd for one moment that we should 
have hit on the same hotel, but no doubt she had 
the R. A. C. private and confidential hotel list 
in her pocket, as 1 had myself. At that moment 
a soft and rather amused voice behind me sug- 
gested, “May I pass, please?” Quickly I 
turned. The girl called Jeanne was coming in 
out of the sharp darkness. Her arms were full 
of cushions and rugs and things. Her gauze 
veil was thrown back, and there in the unshaded 
electric light, startled, I saw her for the first time. 

Had I thought of her at all, I suppose I should 
have taken for granted she would be like her 
mother in face as well as in build. But this 
girl was dazzlingly fair, all cream and bright 
red-gold as those beeches we had passed in the 
morning. Most people would have called her 
far toa large, suppose. Yet she had a candid, 
childlike look about her which recalled her 
mother’s ingenuous manner. Over the tops of 
cushions she gave me a friendly smile which 
seemed to say, 

“So you are here after all.” 

The oblong room in which we were to dine 
was stiflingly hot and blindingly lit. I took a 
small table in the corner, and had just started 
on the inevitable omelette when Jeanne and her 
mother came in. They really were a splendid, an 
arresting pair. The girl had taken off her hat, © 
and the loosened clouds of her hair were most 
beautiful in that strong light. There were a few 
golden freckles on her nose and somehow these, 
and the childlike candour of her expression 
gave her just that touch of lovableness which 
her unusual proportions might otherwise have 
denied. I found myself thinking how David 
would have admired her. 


The Lanchester Car Again 


We exchanged a few words. Both mother 
and daughter were clearly friendly, ‘yet shy. 
They asked if I had broken down and if their 
man could be of use. I learned their name was 
Le Mesurier, and they came from East Kent. 
I had heard Ethel Bellew speak of some Le Me- 
suriers, and now we found she was a mutual ac- 
quaintance. 

The following morning I had dropped Beauvais 
behind me by eight o’clock. For to learn what 
David wished of me I felt I must keep my mind 
as clear, as empty as glass. Companionship, 
however dull, would make this emptiness more 
difficult to achieve; and Jeanne and her mother 
were not dull, but would have been exception- 
ally arresting people by their looks alone. 

But that evening in Versailles, returning from 
the chateau gardens through the great iron 
gates into the courtyard of the Hotel des Res- 
ervoirs, the very first thing that met my eyes 
was the Lanchester. It disconcerted me for a 
moment. It wasodd. Yet not odd in reality. 
The hotel is well known to be excellent. 

The season was over. A garcon told me 
crowds were expected to luncheon the following 
day for the final playing of the fountains till 
next summer; but that night the fine dining- 
room with its beautiful crystal chandeliers was 
practically deserted. 

Sunday was another wonderful blue crystal 
day. I had an added sense of expectation. 
David seemed nearer than ever before. The 
very sound of wheels rattling over cobbles, the 
constant clatter of the soldiers’ horses up the 
sunny Rue des Reservoirs, all these excited me. 
Knowledge seemed almost within my grasp, as 
a forgotten word seems on the tip of one’s 
tongue. 


Waiting for the Message 


I had a vague but recurring feeling that 
David wanted me to paint. Our few quarrels 
had been because I did not take my painting 
sufficiently seriously. But painting on October 
6th, 1912, was out of the question. 

No one seemed certain at what time “Les 
Grandes Eaux” would begin. On the terrace 
just above the Bassin de Latone vast crowds of 
people were assembled, already in holiday 
mood, prepared to wait for one hour or two 
hours, though the sun blazed, and the wind 
cut like a diamond. Hidden somewhere in 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Miss Gladys Roosevelt, daughter of John Ellis Roosevelt, of New 
York and Sayville, Long Island, whose engagement to Fairman R. 
Dick was recently announced, will be a bride of the winter. Mr. 
Dick is the elder son of Evans Dick of Garrisons, New York. Miss 


Roosevelt is a daring horsewoman and an all-round athlete. 


Photograph by Amie Dupont. 


Miss Mary Brooks, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Brooks of 
New York, whose engagement to Ashbel T. Wall, Jr. of Providence, 


was recently announced, will be an early winter bride. Miss 
Brooks was a débutante of last season and her engagement was the 
first to be announced among the buds of last year. 
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Mothers 


So much has been said and written about 
the unhappy results of international marriage 
that it is a pleasure to look at the reverse 
side of the picture. These three American 
mothers, the Duchess of Roxburghe, Lady 
Camoys, and Lady Decies, are ideally 
happy. This is due to the fact that they 
have had the good sense to adapt themselves 
to conditions in their adopted country. 






Photograph by 
Campbell Studio. 


Three Titled American 


The Duchess of Rox- 

burghe, formerly May 

Goelet, daughter of the 
late Ogden Goelet. 







Lady Decies, formerly Vivian Gould, daughter 


of George Gould. 


HE aristocracy of Great Britain has 

received three very recent additions, 

the son of the Duke and Duchess of 

Roxburghe, the son of Lord and Lady 
Camoys, and the daughter of Lord and Lady 
Decies. These three babies will inherit great 
wealth and responsibilities. 

With the long-hoped-for birth of this son 
to the Duchess of Roxburghe, the direct succes- 
sion to the historic estates and titles of the 
Roxburghe family is assured. The marriage 
of the Duke of Roxburghe to Miss May 
Goelet, only daughter of the late Ogden Goelet, 
of New York, was celebrated ten years ago. 
For November, 1913 


Until the birth of this son, their first child, 
the heir presumptive to the title was the 
Duke’s younger brother, Lord Alastair Innes- 
Ker, and the next heir was the oldest of his 
two sons. As Lady Innes-Ker is also an 
American, having been Miss Anne Breese of 
New York, the future Duke under any 
circumstances will have an American mother. 
The Roxburghes are overjoyed with the 
birth of an heir, for they have long sorrowed 
over their childlessness. The future Duke 
will come into the great estates of his family, 
including Floors Castle in Scotland and 
Chesterfield House, London, as well as 
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Britain. 


Photograph by Lallie Charles. 
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Lady Camoys, formerly Mildred Sherman, 
daughter of the late William Watts Sherman. 


into the large fortune belonging to his mother. 
This fortune was estimated to be thirty-five 
million dollars at the time of her marriage. At 
the christening, in October, King George and 
Queen Mary were sponsors. 


Famous Forbears on Both Sides. 


The small boy has an interesting ancestry. 
His American forbears were identified with 
the development of New York. The Goelet 
estate is one of the largest landowners in the 
city of New York. The founder of the fam- 
ily fortune, Peter Goelet, bought, nearly a 
century ago, enormous tracts of undeveloped 
land, and the greater part of these tracts is 
still held by the estate. From the founding 
of the Innes-Ker family in the fourteenth 
century to the present, its heads have been 
identified with the development of Great 
It is interesting to note that many 
times during the past five centuries there has 
been no direct heir to the title. Should the 
title, therefore, by any chance pass to the heir 
presumptive, Lord Alastair Innes-Ker, it would 
be but history repeating itself. 

Lady Camoys was Miss Mildred Sherman, 
daughter of the late William Watts Sherman, 
and granddaughter of the late John Nicholas 
Brown, of Providence, R. I. Her son will in- 
herit a title many centuries old, the first Baron 
Camoys having lived in the twelfth century. 
He did much service for his King; in fact 
the whole history of the Camoys family is 
identified with the history of England’s many 
wars. Stonor Park, near Henley-on-Thames, is 
the historic seat of the Camoys family. 


Big Fortunes Also for Them. 


Lady Camoys was one of the wealthiest young 
women in the United States when she married 
Lord Camoys two years ago in Newport. She 
inherited a large fortune from her grandmother, 
the dowager Mrs. Brown, and with her sister, 
Mrs. Lawrence Gillespie, of New York, will 
inherit the fortune held by her mother. 

Lady Decies was Miss Vivian Gould, daugh- 
ter of George Gould of New York. She was 
barely nineteen when she married the good- 
looking soldier who had spent several weeks in 
Lakewood, as a member of the English polo 
team which came over in 1909 to compete for 
the International cup. Lord Decies was then 
the Honourable John Beresford. Sefton Park, 
Stoke Poges, is the seat of the Decies family. 
As both of the Decies children are girls, the heir 
presumptive to the title is the Honourable 
Robert Beresford. 








A Successful 


Diet 


Plan 


By The Countess of Warwick 


Fifth in the series of articles by the beautiful Englishwoman who tells the Bazar readers every month the 


secrets of the preservation of youth and charm. 


This month she describes in detail the simple diet plan 


she follows and which she recommends, with the variations that experience proves necessary, for women 


O the three D’s which women of the 
beau monde are credited with much 
liking to discuss—dress, domestics and 
disease—are added two other congenial 
subjects—dancing and dieting,—so that the D’s 
are increased to five. There are few women who 
do not dance, and even fewer who are not 
compelled to diet. Thus the topics 
of the newest steps, trots, and tan- 
goes are in secondary tablets, and 
all that is guaranteed to insure 
slenderness. 
The self-denial and hardships to 
which women are subjecting them- 
selves in order to be svelte are only 
equalled by their lavish purchase of 
“‘harmless drugs,”’ dissolving pow- 
ders and reducing creams, none of 
which achieves the wished-for mir- 
acle. Yet the path to the sought- 
for goal is comparatively easy, if one 
goes about it in the right way. We 
have many systems all more or less 
severe. In addition, physicians all 
over Europe and America have tried 
their hands at reducing the obese to 
normal proportions. 


Foreign Cures not Lasting 


All agree that strict dieting and 
the elimination of starch foods from 
the menu are essential. Undeniably 
the mineral waters of Continental 
Spas, like Marienbad, Homburg, 
Carlsbad, Kissingen, Vichy, Baden- 
Baden, and others, coupled with the 
diet and exercise insisted on at these 
resorts, do their work, and it is a 
comparatively easy matter to lose 
twenty-five pounds. In the major- 
ity of cases, however, before the liner 
on which the homeward -bound 
American is crossing touches the 
pier, the man or woman recovers 
the vanished avoirdupois, and dis- 
couragement takes the place of the 
brief period of complacency. 


A Home Cure 


After having tried every method, 
it is my opinion that the reducing 
process can just as well be carried 
out at home, under the normal con- 
ditions of every day life. 

All physicians agree in the advice 
“Cut out starch, sugar, and, in a 
less degree, fats.” The necessary 
amount of sleep is permitted, but 
the earliest hours of rising are greatly 
to the good, and all forms of exercise 
in the ordinary way, such as walking, riding, 
swimming, tennis and golf, together with sea 
bathing, are encouraged. These help the cure 
so long as they are not overdone. The elimi- 
nation of starch—some 60 per cent. of our food 
value—is inclined to debilitate, and one must 
be cautious or a worn, scraggy appearance— 
most unbecoming—will ensue, as so often hap- 
pens to women undergoing a “Cure.” 


Rise Early and Take Long Walks 


I will introduce the personal note in giving 
my advice, and I imagine that every intelligent 
woman, especially those who have reared chil- 
dren, is in these days fully aware of the values 
of different food stuffs, and can select her 
diet in such a way as to assist the system 
to burn up excess fat, and yet to preserve the 
muscles. When I want to get rid of about 


who wish to reduce their weight. 


sixteen pounds or even twenty—and I do not 
think it advisable to reduce more in ordinary 
cases—I follow a diet from which I will give 
my readers atypical day. This they can modify 
or not, as they wish. 

I get up at half past five o’clock, drink a glass 
of Eno’s Fruit salts, or any other effervescent 
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Mademoiselle Y’Ane 


One of those beautiful young women who reign for a year in the Paris world of pleasure. 
She is the successor of Lanthelme, and like her is noted as much for the chic and originality 


of her toilettes as she is for her beauty. 


saline, and during a hasty toilette I drink 
about a pint of hot water with a squeeze of 
lemon in it. I am out of doors about six 
o’clock, and, taking all my dogs, am off for 
a walk until seven-thirty, walking as fast as 
possible, for a strolling walk is not of the least 
use. 

At seven-thirty return to a warm bath, fol- 
lowed by a quarter of an hour of Swedish exercises 
—and taking careful weight on the scales before 
dressing. Then toilette, and half past eight 
breakfast with my family. 


A Simple But Ample Diet 


No cereals, butter or omelettes are allowed. I 
eat one boiled egg—or a cutlet, or fish—a good 


plateful, with my biscuits, or the thinnest 


toast, burnt to grit. 
One cup of tea with a slice of lemon finishes 
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my breakfast. Coffee generally needs milk, 
so should be avoided. 

After this meal ordinary daily work or occu- 
pations should fill the mornings, and in winter 
a ride on horseback. 

Luncheon and dinner—lean meats or fish, 
without dressings or sauce, clear consommé, all 

fruits except bananas—and all 
cooked fruits must be prepared with 
saccharine. Almost all green vege- 
tables are allowed, except potatoes 
and peas—but they must be pre- 
pared without butter or cream. 


Hot Water Between Meals 


Dry toast is allowed, or Gluten 
bread, or biscuits. Personally I pre- 
fer toast dried to crispness. Between 
meals I drink hot water, and then 
one has no real thirst at meals, and 
as ‘I never drink wine, there is no 
privation on this score. All alcohol 
is usually forbidden to the woman 
who is on a reducing diet. 

Of course there are many sug- 
gestions for diet, and there is an im- 
mense variety possible in this so long 
as starch and sugar are omitted. The 
dry toast I take and a dash of milk 
in the tea give the smallest quantity 
of starch, as I find the strict elimi- 
nation of all starch is certain to tell 
in the face if continued for long. 

If possible also resist five o’clock 
tea, and at that hour drink a cup of 
clear consommé, or even very clear 
beef-tea. 


Modify to Suit the Individual 


The average person is prone to eat 
too much, and the stomach is con- 
sequently so occupied in doing excess 
duty that, when the quantity is cut 
to the correct proportion, it takes 
a few days to become accustomed 
to the change. It is remarkable 
that on exactly the same diet one 
person may lose several pounds 
each week, and another only one 
pound. 

Of course the advisability of losing 
weight is influenced by the condition 
of the kidneys, heart circulation, 
and general vitality. But I have 
found that by simply sticking to 
these general diet rules one can 
judge for oneself, in a few days, if 
one’s diet requires modifying. 


Short Periods of Treatment 


Some people need to be much stricter 
than others. It is not desirable to weigh 
every day—but we should be careful to do 
so every four or five days, and keep an exact 
record. 

If carried out according to scientific princi- 
ples, with careful attention to detail, the cure 
of obesity is exceedingly simple in the great 
majority of cases. It is thought advisable, by 
many doctors, to continue the treatment for 
short periods, of usually about six weeks or 
two months, with intervals, in which it is 
quite possible to maintain the weight at the 
same level. 

In fact, after experience of different degrees 
of strictness, one can train one’s system to be- 
come accustomed to the more wholesome and 
sensible method, and the gain can be made per- 
manent rather than temporary. 
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Miss Atterbury on Nickel Plate, 
‘ the unbeaten champion 
BE , , saddle horse of 1913, 


Photograph by Rochlitz. 












Miss Atterbury on Patricia, who 
holds with Nickel Plate the blue 
for the perfect pair of saddle horses. 


The Show Horse 


UR years ago Miss Hopeton Atterbury of New been of national measure and Miss Atterbury still had her successes, Nickel Plate has come down through the year, 
York pore her saddle horse, Kildare, at the ambition to fulfill. And now in October, 1913, this is gratified. with an unbroken record. In -every show where he has 
White Plains Horse Show. The straight-limbed, Last Fall, just before the National Horse Show opened been entered, and they number a dozen or more, this Ken- 
brown-coated beauty cantered out of the ring with several in Madison Square Garden, Nickel Plate, a slim-bodied tucky beauty has swept the boards, and he is ready to 
blues to his credit. “From that day,” said Miss Atter- Kentucky gray, was added to her stable and was ridden by again defeat the saddle horses of the country in the Garden 
bury, a few weeks ago, “I determined to own a horse Miss Atterbury in the classes for ladies’ saddle horses. during the week of the Nineteenth, New York’s wonderful 
which would be judged the finest horse in the country.” Miss Atterbury was sure her new ssion would win “Horse Show Week.” At the Newport show in September 
he next year Miss Atterbury entered two horses, the the National Championship, and he did. He was the won- and at the Piping Rock Show the first week of tober, 
veteran Kildare, and Patricia, a chestnut mare. Patricia der of the big show. Incidentally at the same time Nickel Miss Atterbury added an unusual honor to those al- 
proved a winner, and until October, 1912, was queen of the Plate’s proud and happy owner won the blue ribbon for ready hers when in the contests for pairs of perfect horses, 
Atterbury stables. But neither Patricia nor Kildare had __ the perfect riding equipment. Not satisfied with his Garden Nickel Plate, paired with Patricia, won the coveted blues, 
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Exclusive 


Beginning with the December number Paul Poiret, 
the most original and daring couturier in Paris, will con- 


tribute a series of exclusive illustrated articles. 


Only in 


the BAZAR will M. Poiret give his ideas on fashions 


during 1914. 


Poiret designed this gown from an Oriental mini- 
ature of the Queen of Sheba. This creation, as 
shown at John Wanamaker’s, is of brocaded satin 
in the deep, rich sapphire shade combined with 
white chiffon. The tunic is a stunning creation of 
gold lace, and jewels sparkle on the Turkish jacket 
of lace. 


AUL POIRET is the most advanced 
and the most remarkable exponent of 
women’s fashions and apparel of the 
present day. He is characterized by 
the one statement invariably made in Paris 
when you speak of Poiret-—‘Mais Poiret—c’est 


The minaret tunic in its sim- 
plicity is shown by Poiret on the 
evening gown imported by J. M. 
Gidding & Co. Over the black 
meteor foundation falls a_ tunic 
of black tulle lavishly embroid- 
ered in iridescent beads. The 
flower design developed by this 
bead embroidery is very effective. 


POIRET Costumes 


In this gown of black 
and canary shaded 
velvet, with a tunic of 
black tulle, imported 
by John Wanamaker, 
Poiret has reproduced 
features in the Bysan- 
tine frieze of the 


Church of St. Sophia 


at Constantinople. 


” 


un artiste—l’? Poiret is not a dressmaker. 

With a keen eye for colour, a remarkable 
ability to delineate “Ja ligne,” and above all 
that freedom from time-worn and conventional 
tendencies in fashions, Poiret is undoubtedly 
the greatest French authority on dress. 
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Photographs by Feder. 


Poiret originated the narrow skirt. Poiret 
introduced the fashion of the corsetless figure. 
Poiret was the first to do away with the petti- 
coat. Poiret was the first to conceive the idea 
of the trouserette. The harem skirts, which 
attracted so much comment a few years ago, 
were brought out by him; and now, after sev- 
eral seasons, they are beginning to come into 
their own. Two years ago he created the 
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Exclusive POIRET Costumes 


(Left Hand Figure.) —Quite 
Original is the mantle de- 
signed by Poiret and im- 
ported by J. M. Gidding & 

o. It is fashioned from 
American Beauty colour 
and black velvet and lined 
with Venetian velvet. The 
curious drapings are edged 
with skunk and caught with 
heavy gold cords finishing 
in long gold tassels. 


beak 
Oe.4? 
lamp-shade skirt, which has now been ‘made 
extremely popular through his adaptation of 
this idea to the costumes of the “Minaret” for 
which he designed the gowns. 

Poiret began by studying art when he left 

hool. But he had always had a fondness for 
designing clothes, and he made those of his sister 
and mother. He began his active career, as it 
were, by selling designs to the large dressmak- 
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ing establishments of the Rue de la Paix, and, 
while still very young, attracted the attention 
of Doucet, who offered him an important po- 
sition in his establishment. Poiret accepted, 
but left it to perform his military service, and 
when he returned from the regiment he was 
offered a more important position with Worth. 
Here he remained two years. 

Poiret finally set up his own establishment. 
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Photographs by Feder. 


(Middle Figure.) 
—This Poiret gown 
imported by Gimbel 
Brothers shows a 
four-tier plaited tu- 
nic of white chiffon 
over a closely-drap- 
ed white satin skirt. 
An adaptation of the 

wave jacket in 
black velvet finish- 
ed by a deep frill of 
the chiffon serves 
as the corsage. 


(Right Hand Fig- 
ure.) —A most wear- 
able Poiret frock 
imported by R. H. 
Macy & Co. The 
draped underskirt 
is of midnight-blue 
meteor, and the 
minaret tunic is of 
Copenhagen blue 
duvetyn with the 
embroidery in sub- 
dued colourings. A 
very wide girdle of 
the meteor swathes 
the waist and the 
hips anc a vest of 
lace lightens the 
front of the bodice. 


But he did so with that independence which 
characterizes everything he does. He left the 
Rue de la Paix and took quarters in the more 
exclusive Faubourg St. Honoré. 

In connection with his principal establishmer t 
Poiret has two others, the house of “ Martinc”’ 





Exclusive 


Henri Bendel has import- 
ed a particularly chic after- 
noon wrap in pervanche-blue 
chiffon velvet. The dis- 
tinctive gold tassel has been 
placed in the front of this 
mantle by Poiret. White 
chiffon at the neck and fin- 
ishing the sleeves gives a 
becoming effect. 


and that of ‘‘ Rosine.” These are the names of 
his two daughters, aged four and two-and-a- 
half, respectively. ‘Martine’ is Poiret’s estab- 
lishment of decorative art, and will be the prop- 
erty of Poiret’s younger daughter when she 
grows up. The elder, to use his phrase, “‘has 
been consecrated to perfumes” and for her 
Poiret has created a unique perfume establish- 


From the primitive pictures of Tie- 
polo and Veronese, Poiret derived the 
inspiration for this glorious wrap known 
as “Ruyter” which has been imported 
by John Wanamaker. It is developed 
in velvet and ermine and the purity 
of line preserved in the drapings is 
worthy of attention. 


ment. In this line, as in the others, Poiret 
strives for the original. Leaving aside flowers 
and combinations of scents, he attempts to ex- 
tract the power and sweetness of odourant wood, 
of cedar, for instance, or pine. From coffee 
he has obtained a wonderful odour, entirely dif- 
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-perfumes, Poiret is ahead of his time. 


POIRET Costumes 


The “Doge of Venice” 
mantle which Poiret de- 
signed for John Wana- 
maker. The'scarf of ermine 
loosely knotted in front and 
the long tight sleeves of the 
ermine are most unusual 
features. 


Photographs by Feder. 


ferent from the smell of coffee, for it is a pun- 
gent, exotic odour, as individual as the man who 
thought of it. 

As the creator of fashions, decorations and 
But he 
is never so far ahead as to be out of reach. His 
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In the “Sorbet”’ gown 
imported by John Wana- 
maker, Poiret has 
shown an excellent de- 
velopment of the tunic. 
The gown is of black 
meteor and the tunic is 
of white crépe de chine 
embroidered in beads 
in Oriental colourings 
and roses. One side of 
the corsage is carried 
out in the white crépe 
de chine, and the other 
in the black meteor, 
and there is a wide 
belt ending in a large 
butterfly bow in the 
front. 


ideas, new, fearless, and individual, neverthe- 
less always contain an element which makes 
them valuable to the woman of to-day, no mat- 
ter where she be or how she be situated. 

Mr. Poiret has been widely talked of as the 
man who introduced the most remarkable fétes 
For November, 1913 


Exclusive 





POIRET 


finished with a very long gold tassel. 


to Paris. In his establishment at the Faubourg 
St. Honoré he gives fétes which are rivalled 
only by the descriptions of the ancient splen- 
dours. The Persian féte organized by Monsieur 
Poiret started the Persian element in women’s 
dress. All the notables of Paris in art and 
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J. M. Gidding & Co. are showing an effective 
restaurant gown of pearl satin edged with 

ussian fitch. The tunic of net is embroidered 
in an Oriental design suggested to Poiret 
by Persian manuscripts. The design is carried 
out in beads and jewels, giving a very rich 
and handsome effect. A cap of gold lace is 


Costumes 
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A remarkably effective theatre gown is shown 
by J. M. Gidding & Co. It is developed in 
black chiffon velvet. The minaret tunic is 
fashioned from gold net edged with a band 
of skunk and shows a new line in the extension 
of the tunic in the back. The Empire bodice 
is trimmed with heavy gold cord and tassels, 
of which Poiret is making a special feature. 


literature are invited, and a few society people. 
Photographs of these fétes, which have never 
been published even in the Paris newspapers 
and magazines, will be sent to HARPER’S BAZAR 
during the winter and published from time to 
time. 








Cloak of alternate 
stripes of moleskin, 
dyed deep blue and 
tailless ermine, collar 
and sleeves finished 
with white fox. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
October, 1913. 


HE furs of to-day are so arresting that, when 
one meets a woman out walking, the eyes have 
not time to get as far as the dress before she is 
out of sight. I know this to be true as, the 

other day, I saw four large silver foxes twined round a 
small woman’s body, and I was so interested wonder- 
ing just how many foxes at two thousand dollars each 
the little creature was wearing that I do not remember 
her gown, or even if she had oneat all. I suppose she 
had,—surely I would have noticed if she had not. 

These hitherto beautiful, simple, natural adjuncts 
to the complete beautifying of a winter gown, are now 
worried and tortured into every sort of pattern and 
colour. Fora fur to be “natural” is quite “vieux jeu.” 
Foxes are dyed to every colour of the rainbow, also 
moleskin and other less valuable furs. But, here and 
now, take it as gospel from me:—these vivid colours, 
such as green, blue, red and yellow, will never, never 
be worn here or in London, and so Mr. Editor, im- 
plore your readers not to be led astray with the idea 
that they are worn here because they see them on 
gowns in America claiming to be the “dernier cri” of 
Parisian taste. The only colours permissible in fox are 
any shades of grey or brown, a dull blue, or very 
faint primrose. In moleskin, almost any dull dark 
shade is supportable, and some are quite beautiful 
because the idea given is of a very superior velvet, and 
not of fur at all. I’ve seen some beautiful whole 
dresses made of this dyed moleskin. One was ina dark 
mulberry shade, with a long, queerly-draped coat and 
skirt edged with the fur; the effect that of an entire 
dress of fur when the coat was on, but like a chiffon 
frock edged with fur when it was off. 


Fur Dresses “le Dernier Cri” 


These apparently fur dresses are the very latest 
and greatest “chic.” Any one who can possibly afford 


dy Duff-Gordon 


(Lucile) 


If suitably wrapped in furs, 


notice that one is wearing a last year’s 


trotteur. 































Tango dress of blue tissue with overdress 
of tulle embroidered in pearls and paste. 






























it ought to become possessed cf one at 
once. They are what you might call 
“Robes d’apres-midi en surprise.” A 
young widow has the most adorable one 
made in broad-tail of a velvet-like soft- 
ness. She alights from her automobile 
and walks in the Bois, apparently 
wrapped from head to foot in her en- 
veloping, costly fur coat, cut up a little 
in front to show the daintiest little dull 
black corded-silk shoes. Later, you can 
see her at one of the many Tango teas 
—which are still the raging mad craze 
here—having discarded her grief and 
the coat part of her fur dress, and look- 
ing adorable in an apparently trans- 
parent black chiffon garment. There 
are white crépe suggestions edging the 
very low cut V of her corsage, the fur 
part outlining her feet and greatly en- 
hancing their effect as they peep from 
the opening in the front of her skirt in 
the intricate steps of the alluring, fasci- 
nating Tango. For, when well-danced 
by real Argentines, it certainly is, to 
my mind, the most fascinating dance in 
the world. As danced by some people, 
Harper’s Bazar 























Dinner gown made for Jane 
Cowl: gray carded silk, 
trimmed with fox dyed blues 
embroiderv in silver thread. 
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The Last Word 
of Fashions 


Lady Duff-Gordon tells her readers in this letter of the new fur dresses and 
the alluring tango frocks. Incidentally she warns them against the “violently” 
coloured furs and makes a plea for simplicity. 



















Frock called ‘The Birth of 
Venus: ” of silver gauze, with drap- 
ings of mauve and blue tulle. 


One of the latest tailored suits, 
which shows how little the fashion of 
the outline has changed since last 
year. The fur is the only novel 
feature. 
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and (don’t be quite furious with me) especially 
by some of your countrymen and women, it 
can be reduced to the most vulgar exhibition 
of ugly movements. 

This Tango craze is, no doubt, responsible 
for the type of dress of the moment; I mean 
the much-discussed and abused slashed and 
split-up skirts and the very décolleté trans- 
parent corsages. Another decree is “‘simplic- 
ity”? both for ftailleurs and the smartest 
afternoon and evening gowns. 

One of my models, I venture to predict, will 
be the rage of Paris, London and New York. 
I will let you into my secret even before any of 
these towns has seen it. It is made of glisten- 
ing, supple, silver tissue, dyed flesh-pink, and 
is just wound and draped round the figure 
(which by the way, must be young and of 
beautiful shape), showing its every outline, 
and has wisps of mauve and ciel blue tulle in 
floating draperies like clouds. No lace or 
flowers, or jewels anywhere. I call it the 
“Birth of Venus.” Any of your readers can 
make this simple little frock, provided she 
can get this quite fairy-like silver tissue, and 
has the art of draping in her fingers and 
brain. It is eminently suited to all the new 
American dances of the moment, being as 
light as thistledown. 

I am sending you a sketch of this dear 
little frock, also a cloak made of two 
different coloured furs, one of the very latest 
tailor suits (just to show you how the outline 
has not changed in any way), a Tango dress 
and a very beautiful dinner gown, which, by 
the way, I have just designed for one of your 
actresses, Miss Jane Cowl. Notice the scarf 
which forms part of the headdress. When 
not used as a scarf, it is left falling in a long 
line from head to feet. 
Yours sincerely, 
Lucite Durr-GorpDon. 
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Originality in Fur Fashions 








Photographs by Feder. 


Limousine wrap of sealskin trimmed with 


fitch. At Clark & Weinberg’s. Opera wrap of moleskin draped in the back Broadtail coat finished at the neck with a 


and trimmed with flat ermine collar. At C. C. collar of skunk, fastening by a French rose. 
Shayne’s. At Jaeckel & Sons’. 


Cape of moire and skunk. The moire is Set of fitch and black velvet. The tails are 
wound around the figure and fastens the cape at . finished with elaborate cordings of velvet. At 
the waist in a large bow. At Jaeckel & Sons’. Clark & Weinberg’s. 
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Jacket, muff, and turban of sealskin and 
wolverine. At Clark & Weinberg’s. 




















LES PARISIENNES II 4y “DRIAN” 


Second in the series of drawings by the brilliant French painter and etcher, Adrian Etienne 
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Opera Frocks from the Place Vendome 


Exclusive Drawings by Soulie. 
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One of the exquisite brocaded satins, on a chiffon foundation, has 
A brocaded velvet, supple as chiffon and radiant with colour, the been combined with plain satin in this evening gown. The skirt is 
design picked out in threads of silver, has been combined with draped in a nonchalant fashion, but so cleverly that the puffings are 
Russian sable in a sumptuous evening wrap. The garment is wrapped brought. to the back and not allowed to escape below the knees. A 
around the figure and drawn closely at the right side. The upper novel twist is given to the drapings of the underskirt by the turned- 
part is large and roomy, but the narrow silhouette is preserved at back revers of the plain satin. The corsage is a mere wisp of chiffon 
the knees by a very wide band of the sable. A luxurious collar and falling in soft drapings on the shoulders. The girdle is of satin sur- 
cuffs of the fur add the finishing touches. mounted by pointed i€ ts of the brocaded satin. 
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Paillettes and strass sparkle from this evening gown of satin and tulle. 
foundation of the satin is almost hidden under the double tunic of the glittering 
The lower tunic is elaborately embroidered, the design being carried out 
in the strass, and is edged with a very deep fringe of the stones. 


The unusual furs, such as leopard skin or 
wolverine, are being adapted with great success 
to the new evening wraps. A curious use of the 
fur in this wrap is the deep cape ending in 
points at the sides. A band of the fur restrains 
the fulness ‘ elow the knees. The main body 
of the garment is of velvet, the soft cobweb-like 
velvet which can be easily draped into the fur 
cape and band. A delicately-flowered chiffon 
is draped to form voluminous sleeves, the 
drapings being held in at the wrist by a cuff of 
the fur. 


















The 











Over this falls 














a very full chiffon tunic embroidered in the paillettes, and standing out from the 
figure in the approved fashionable flare. A length of stunning brocade is wound 
around the the waist and falls to the ground, ending in a long fishlike train. A 
band of fur edges this draped girdle, which extends high on the corsage. 
Upstanding ruffles of plaited chiffon compose the corsage, and, falling off the 
shoulders, give the desired low shoulder liae. 
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A curious effect is pro- 
duced by the drapings of 
the net on this evening 
frock. A sash of ribbon 
starting from a jeweled 
medallion on the corsage 
winds its way around the 
waist and crosses the skirt, 
falling in long ends below 
the lower tunic. Over this 
sash the soft net falls in 
alluring puffings, giving the 
desired bouffant effect over 
the hips. The underskirt 
of the satin is very scant 
and narrow, and ends in 
a long, snaky train. A 
soft veiling of tellc over 
the shoulders is auda- 
ciously transparect, but 
very modish. 





Street 











Drecoll’s evening dresses are very elaborate, much draped 
and slashed. The corsage is always transparent, and very 
often of chiffon in a contrasting colour. In the high girdle 
vari-coloured stones glitter and sparkle. A long scarf-like 
drapery of the chiffon hangs from the shoulders. 
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The favourite skirt has the square apron, or yoke, with 
much fulness at the waist-line, the draperies tapering toward 
the feet. The blouses are very similar, cut kimono, with 
ribbon or satin outlining the bust and veiled with lace or 
chiffon, the entire upper part being transparent. 
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Toilettes 

















Drawings by Tighe. 


The characteristic coat has the box back, the straight 
front, tying at the neck with a ribbon bow, and from there 
hanging loose to six or eight inches below the hip. A band 
of skunk edges the bottom of the garment, and a tight collar 
finishes the neck. 
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New Street Costumes 





From 


PAQUIN 
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Paquin’s coats are unique, and one of the smartest is the 
long-tailed cutaway in mauve velours de laine opening over 
a single-breasted waistcoat of mauve and yellow striped satin. 
The waistcoat is as unusual as the coat; it is closed to the 
waist-line and flares out in full godet plaits at the sides. The 
line of the motifs of passementerie on the waistcoat is continued 
by stitching on the coat. Beaver cuffs and collars add the 
requisite touch of fur. 
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Drawings by Tighe 


Curiously-shaped tunics distinguish the skirt of the dressy 
black velvet afternoon costume. The upper tunic is very full, 
with the fulness drawn toward the sides and the back. There 
is a slight fullness in the lower tunic which is attached by 
stitching to the lower part of the skirt. The waistcoat of blue 
and gold velours de laine extends over the hips in tunic fashion, 
the godet plaits lending the flare. The muff of the velours de 
laine is edged with bands of gray fox, matching the high 
standing collar. 





A contrast in material and colour is shown by Paquin in one 
of her most striking costumes. The skirt is of golden-brown 
velvet, with the drapery caught at the side, and the jaunty 
little jacket is of white ratine. This jacket is very short in 
front, even showing the girdle and handsome jeweled buckle, 
and fastens directly down the centre with skunk fur buttons. 
A collar of the fur fastens snugly to the neck by small buttons, 
Bands of fur edge the long tails of the coat and finish the top 
of the cuffs. 


Wardrobe 


The Débutante’s 


The street suit from Jeanne 
Lanvin is charmingly girlish. 
The little jacket is of black du- 
vetyn with revers of yellow 
duvetyn and a_ small black 
velvet collar. It has a curious 
cut in the front which reveals 
the black satin girdle run through 
an amber buckle. Three plaited 
flounces of black and yellow 
plaid compose the skirt. Cime- 
ses of the gold-coloured crépe 
de chine blouse embroidered 
in old gold can be seen even 




















when the coat is worn. 


There is a decided 
flare to the skirt of the 
caracul fur coat selected 
for the débutante. The 
slightly lowered waist- 
line is marked by a black 
satin girdle with sash 
ends at the side. The 
skunk collar is drawn 
through a strap of the 
caracul and fastens snug- 
ly to the neck. The long 
regulation coat sleeves 
are finished with cutis 
of the fur. 








The acme of chic is ob- 
tained in the reception cos- 
tume of black chiffon velvet 
which the débutante wears 
to teas, ‘calling, and other 
formal functions. Doucet has 
retained a youthful simplici- 
4y in this three-piece model. 

he skirt is discreetly draped, 
without sensationalism, and 
the jacket is long, with a 
marked flare in the skirt 
portion. Along ermine band 
forms the collar, crosses in 
the front of the coat, and ties 
with a throw-over end in the 
back. The lon, kimon> 
sleeves are finished with 
cuffs of the ermine. 


The characteristic simplic- 
ity of the one-piece Cheruit 
gown makes it particularly 
appropriate for the débu- 
tante, who requires just such 
a gown for funcheons, bridge, 
etc., and to wear under her 
fur coat. It is fashioned from 
Bakst green silk duvetyn 
and trimmed with bands of 
skunk, the inevitable touch 
that makes the gown this 
season. The drapery of the 
skirt is brought to the back 
in the latest mode, and the 
cleverly draped bodice is 
lightened by a bib of white 
chiffon with tiny white but- 
tons. 


For the matinee parties, in- 
formal afternoon teas, etc., a 
silk gown is invaluable. Dou- 
cet has designed a fascinating 
model in blue charmeuse with 
a sulphur-coloured chiffon vest. 
In addition to the front drapery 
which is brought up to the 
waist-line in the fashionable 
“hitched-up” effect, there are 
narrow flounces giving the de- 
sired bouffant lines to the back. 
A brilliant dash of colour is 
given by the medallion em- 
broidered in blue, violet, and 
yellow whict. catches the blue 
velvet belt in the front. Two 
tabs of the sulphur chiffon hang 
below the belt at the sides 
and are weighted with tassels. 


























The skating suit designed 
by Paul Poiret is an excellent 
model for utility wear. It is 
fashioned from a heavy cloth, 
preferably in one of the new 
bright colours which belong 
by right to young girls. The 
severely tailored skirt has in- 
verted plaits at the bottom 
to give sufficient width for 
freedom of motion. The cut 
of the jacket suggests the 
Russian blouse, with inverted 
plaits in the peplum, and a 
belt extending across the 
back and sides, buttoning 
onto the front panel. 


A comfortable top-coat for 
the motor and general utility 
wear is a necessity in the 
wardrobe of the débutante. 
An attractive model is de- 
veloped in tan ratine. There 
is a military suggestion in 
the straps decorating the 
double-breasted front of the 
garment. The scarf endisa 
new feature, and the buckled 
belt is both becoming and 
jaunty. The draped turban 
of peau de péche matches in 
colo: + the coat and is decor- 
ated ith tomato-red wings. 
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For the first cotillion, 
Poiret has designed an 
effective frock of white net 
with a tracery of goid thread. 
The three flounces of the 
net are mounted over a 
close-fitting foundation of a 
softly-coloured charmeuse, 
and are edged with skunk 
fur. The corsage—-a mere 
veiling of the net—is banded 
with the fur in surplice 
fashion. A deep frill of the 
net, fur-edged, makes the 
sleeves slightly longer than 
usual, 





The evening wrap for the de- 
butante, as designed by Poiret, 
is a lovely, soft, voluminous gar- 
ment of a brightly-coloured vel- 
ours. The influence of the Orient 
is patent in the long, full drapings 
and the gorgeous jeweled girdle 
which holds the wrap at the low 
waist-line. A collar of white fox 
encircles the neck and reaches 
to the waist-line on the right side 
and the fong, loose sleeves are 
finished with a deep cuff of the for. 
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The picturesqueness 
of youth is accented 
by Jeanne Lanvin in 
this coming-out gown 
of white net. The ful- 
ness at the feet is 
restrained by shirrings 
caught into bands of 
white satin ribbon. The 
bouffant effect is con- 
tinued by the wired 
tunic finished with a 
deep flounce. The 
tunic and peplum are 
each caught with a 
rose and leaves made 
of vari-coloured beads. 
The waist-line is en- 
tirely fost to sight 
under the numerous 
shirrings which make 
up the ice. 



















Drawings by 
D. M.-Tighe 













































Though the dinner gown 
from Doucet is exceedingly 
beautiful, a girlish simplicity 
makes it becoming to the 
debutante. The skirt of soft 
brocaded satin is draped 
with a concealed slash in the 
front, and a fish-tail train. 
Over this hangs a tunic of 
yellow chiffon wired to stand 
out from the figure in the 
new “lamp-shade” fashion. 
An edging of ostrich fronds 
conceals the whalebone used 
for the wiring. A _ gold 
cord, encircling the waist, 
hangs in long ends below 
the chiffon tunic. 




























For the afternoon tea at home, 
or even for the informal dinner 
“chez elle,” Elise Poret has devel- 
oped a stunning affair in rosc- 
coloured chiffon velvet. The drap- 
ings of the velvet are arranged 
to display three deep flounces of 
cream lace in the front of the 
skirt. A fichu of chiffon outlined 
with lace forms the corsage and 
is caught at the raised waist-line 
with a cluster of orchids. Gener- 
ous drapings of the velvet give the 
suggestion of angel sleeves. 



















Hats 


from 


J. M. Gidding & Co. 


(Upper left) Fox dyeda rich golden tone and seal brown 
chiffon velvet are combined in the scarf and muff, and plumes 
of the golden tint decorate the hat of brown velvet. These 
plumes rise to a great height at the back, over a sharply 
turned-up brim. 


(Lower left) This cleverly draped chinchilla wrap is edged 
with fox. To accompany it there is a jaunty little togye of 
seal-brown velvet, likewise draped, and trimmed with ‘beaver. 


(Centre) Both the combination of tiger-skin with seal and 
the shape of the muff and scarf make this set unusually 
interesting. The extremely high coque feather increases the 
height of the flaring left brim. 


(Lower right) A charming set for the debutante consists 
of a deep collar and muff of seal-brown taffeta, plaited and 
edged with skunk. A band of the fur edges the upturned 
brim of the brown velvet hat trimmed with ostrich. 
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Drawing by Mercedes Carles. 


(Upper right) For the theatre, there is a stunning wrap 
of seal-brown chiffon velvet combined with ivory brocaded 
velvet and trimmed with wide bands of fox. A new effect is 
given by applying the fur bands at the elbow. The bonnet 
of yellow uncut velvet is stamped with purple and blue 
flowers and trimmed with a band of fox which extends over 


_ the hat and under the chin, fastening under the right ear 


Le ong a cluster of three silk berries in the dull, soft Poiret 
shades. 
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Her Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
From Franklin Simon & Co. 
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Jet is to be used ex- 
tensively this winter, 
and has been adapted 
to this evening gown 
of black chiffon veiling 
white chiffon in the 
form of chains and em- 
broidered jetted motifs. 
The desired transpar- 
ent effect is produced 
by the white chiffon 
corsage. 


Drawing by 
Mercedes Carles. 


> There is the suggestion of a bustle in the The draped wrap of golden-brown chiffon : ts ditkak tack 

{ deste di tis ads teal anl dees ae silicate ‘adits tea: secndincill Fanti oaks % y The yoke effect is lent by shirrings to the skirt of black c — 
: of this bridge frock. The waist is a trans- noon costume in velvet. The skirt is skil- : which is finished in the back by a narrow knee-length panel oi c 
; parent creation of black chiffon embroidered fully draped and the blouse of white figured net is satin weighted with a cluster of salmon satin berries. These = 
: in black soutache and softened by a frill of heavily embroidered in brown floss silk. Fox fur encircled by leaves and in the center is be yellow dahlia. A similar 
; black and white plaited net. furnishes the deep collar and bands on the cuffs. cluster nestles at the side of the white chiffon-cloth coat. 
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The Observer 


That men are more conservative in the matter of clothes than are women—and 
therefore better dressed—is what the Observer has concluded during his visits in 


the country and his walks abroad in the city. 


OR the last 
three week- 
ends I have 
been at houses 
in the hunting coun- 
try: great establish- 
ments around and 
within which was 
gathered lavish lux- 
ury—and when the 
days were done, the 
evenings brought 
together a studied 
collection of con- 
genial people. 
Although the sea- 
son has not officially 
opened, I have seen 
some remarkably 
good runs and a 
number of kills. I 


Pink cutaway coat, white 

waistcoat and breeches, 

black calf boots with pink 
tops. 


have risen early, feeling 
the cut of the frosty air 
in following the tongue 
of the hounds—and I 
have seen men, later 
in the day, in the cor- 
rect dress for the hunt- 
ing field —men who 
were turned out, from 
hat to boot and steel, 
as well as one would 
find them anywhere in 
England. This dress is 
not to be intruded upon 
by any tailor’s novel- 
ties, for there are tradi- 
tions connected with 
it that were not creat- 
ed over night —they 
come down to us 
through generations of 
hunting men. 

To go out dressed 
appropriately for an 


English hunting field, 
with a party of western foxhunters who ride 


directions with their individual 
hounds, would be absurd; but in 
a country that supports a pack 
of hounds, to appear at an ad- 
vertised meet garbed otherwise 
than correctly is ill-bred and 
gauche as can be imagined. The 
man hunting here in the east does 
not usually want for money. If he 
makes mistakes in his dress, as he 
often does, it is due either to igno- 
rance or wilful neglect. The for- 
mer may be remedied; the latter 
is inexcusable and can only arise 
from some perverted notion of in- 
dependence which is, unfortunate- 
ly, common among a certain class 
4 of rich men. For these I have no 
Brown sap- time, nor are they worthy of atten- 
phire and ° om . 

enamelfox- tion. The keen sportsman wishes 
head on to be well turned out. He owes 
it to the master, to himself and, 


about in all 














safety-pin of 
platinum. 


Shad-belly coat in pink with 
club colours on the collar and 
all correct appointments. 


of what well-dressed men are wearing. 


last but not least, to his horse. One does not 
buy a two thousand dollar hunter, stick a 
dirty bridle on his head, a rusty bit in his 
mouth, and an ill-kept saddle on his back. 


Correct Hunting Dress 

The men I saw had taken pains with their 
appointments. There was no _ carelessness. 
They were turned out correctly. In the pink 
there was a shad-belly coat, the collar denoting 
club colours, worn with a double-breasted vi- 
cuna waistcoat, white drill breeches, black calf, 
soft-leg boots with mahogany tops, and other 
proper details. Coats in this colour were seen 
also in the rather full front cutaways and there 
were men in black coats of this shape also, 
black and white single-breasted waistcoats, 
white moleskin breeches and black boots with 
black tops. 

In the black silk hunting hat one clings to the 
shape one fancies most. The stocks were well 
tied—some with the full throw- 
over and large, plain bar pin. 
Others were folded to the ascot 
shape and pinned with a fox-head 
of brilliants set on the end of a 
platinum safety-pin. The gloves, 
gauntleted and buttoned, came out 
immaculate in their whiteness, as 
did the boot garters. All of the 
buttons on the coats and waist- 
coats were either engraved, if of 
brass, or if of bone cut, showing 
the letters in white on black, ex- 
cept in the case of the master and 
the servants, where the letters 
and insignia were raised. These 
liveries of master and servants 
could not be criticized. The 
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Master’s pink frock coat with all correct 
appointments. 


correct turn of the bow on the master’s cap had 
the same expression of perfection as had his 
frock-coat, split fall breeches and the smoothly 
coloured pink tops of his boots. The steel of 
his spurs glistened in the sun like silver. 

In this country the time will come, shortly, 
when for dinners and dances men will be re- 
quested to come in colours—which means in 


5° 


Double-breasted overcoat for 
winter, following natural lines 
of the body; smart for afternoon 


He tells here of his observations 


the evening coats of the clubs to which they 
may belong. There will be coats of pink with 
club colours on collar and facings and white 
linen waistcoats with brass engraved buttons 
such as are on the coat; breeches of black satin 
showing cut steel buckles and buttons at the 
knee and black silk stockings and _long- 
vamp pumps finished with the flat bow. 

In town one sees on the Avenue a thousand 
fair faces; women dressed as sweet gentle- 
women, following in 
their costumes some 
law that indicates the 
true grande dame; 
others who in their 
endeavours to be 
grandes dames have 
been deluded into 
copying the Parisian 
followers of Thais— 
wearing what ‘“‘citi- 


Hunting stock folded in Ascot 
shape with fox-head scarf pin. 


zens of France,” men 
of the people, offer 
them, and these men 
evidently have no 
higher conceptions 
today than those 
which existed in the 
time of the Direct- 
oire, the most decad- 
ent period of France. 


The Conservative 
Male 

The men one meets 
on the Avenue have a 
higher standard of 
dress than do their 
fair compatriots be- 
cause their sugges- 
tions come, as I have 
said before, from the 
gentleman of Eng- 
land. This influence 
is now felt through- 
out the country and 
while, here and there, 
+ reminders of mis- 
taken ideas in dress 
may be evident, the 
general trend is for 
naturalness and for 
what suits the individual. 

The overcoats that one already sees, when 
made by competent persons, demonstrate this 
wholesome disposition to be natural. It is not 
necessary for men to appear dwarfed and 
clumsy, with width of shoulders and size of 
sleeves disproportionate to the head and arms. 

The evening dress strikingly illustrates this 
perfect attainment of comfort and good style. 

The evening coat is without stiffening, lapels 
that are not creased as on a servant’s coat, but 
which will roll back, close fitting sleeves and 
a very short waist. 

The double-breasted white waistcoat and the 
single stud in the stiff-bosom shirt show the same 
intimate knowledge of London fashions as does 
the neat folding of the starched evening tie. 

These correct appointments may be obtained, 
but not in a moment;—for where in the world 
can a man find all the necessities which produce 
correct effects waiting for him? It is an absurd 
idea, which many Americans have, that any one 
with the money can go into a shop and get 
the right thing without having it made for him. 
Harper’s Bazar 





or evening. 





Stunning 
Frocks 








Photographs by Talbot, Paris. 


The plaited skirt is featured by Redfern in 
his costume tailleur. It is fashioned of 
charmeuse, and is carefully tacked and 
pressed so that the narrow silhouette is 
retained. There is a suggestion of the 
jumper in the blouse, which is finished at 
the neck and around the short kimono 
sleeves by embroidered motifs. The sleeves 
of chiffon are finished at the wrist by deep 
cuffs fastened by cording, which carries 
out the idea given by the cording at the 
neck. The sash of moire ribbon completes 
the costume and is run through straps. 


An exquisite hand-painted tunic makes the 
tea-gown of mousseline de soie a particu- 
larly beautiful creation. The fong fines 
lent by the tunic are continued in the drap- 
ery of the skirt. The wide border of lace 
gives a transparent effect to the corsage 
which is decorated with curious Eastern 
medallions, The flowing mousseline de 
soie sleeves are in harmony with the 
conception of the costume. 


The mousseline tunic of the dinner gown 
is heavily embroidered in pallettes and 
Strass. It hangs straight and flaring from 
the empire waist line, over a draped skirt 
of supple satin. The drapery of the skirt 
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is ingeniously arranged to form a slash in 
the front. The transparent corsage of mous- 
seline de soie loses itself under a wide vel- 
vet ribbon ceinture embroidered in strass. 


Redfern completes his three-piece velvet 
reception gown with a transparent chiffon 
bodice, which falls loose and blousy over 
a high ceinture of brocaded ribbon ending 
in the back in the Japanese bow. Deep 
frills of lace and chiffon soften the hand and 
add an old-world air to this charming crea- 
tion. The velvet skirt shows the new mode 
of back drapery. A medium-sized hat 
topped with ostrich plumes is worn with 
this costume. 


Soft draperies of tulle generously embroid- 
ered in pearls lend a charm to the satin 
evening gown. The satin is skilfully 
draped to disclose the tulle underskirt 
trimmed with Ilace. The tulle tunic, 
though not wired, is cut so full that it stands 
out gracefully from the figure. Bands 
of lace increase the sumptuous effect of 
this costume and short transparent sleeves 
of tulle reveal enticingly the flesh tints of 
the arm. A scarf of tulle wound around 
the figure gives the misty outline to the 
silhouette. 





owns on the Stage 


Christie MacDonald, in *“‘Sweethearts’’ at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, wears two charming 
gowns. The reception costume is of pale blue and 
gold charmeuse piped with cloth of gold. The 
under-skirt of white messaline is draped with 
valenciennes lace, which also glimmers through 
the blue chiffon veiling of the waist. A small 
blue panne velvet toque and a velvet muff, lined 
with cloth of gold and trimmed with bands of 
mink and a large pink rose, complete the costume. 

The evening gown is of white chiffon and net 
lavishly embroidered with crystal bugles and pearls. 
The drapings and the hoop-skirt tunic are of coral 
chiffon and the butterfly effect of the chiffon on 
the corsage sparkles with mock jewels. 


May de Sousa, in ““Miss 
Caprice’’ at the Casino, wears 
a costume of white lace with 
burnt-onion crépe which is 
very effective. The oddly 
draped tunic of lace has a 
border of the burnt-onion 
crepe with two long tassels in 
the front. The high girdle 
is also of the crepe. The 
very small hat is of brown 
velvet with a plume the same 
shade as the girdle. 


Fannie Ward, in‘*Madame 
President,”” wears in the sec- 
ond act a fascinating costume 
of American Beauty brocaded 
chiffon. It is a one color 
gown. Hier furs are blue fox 
and her small hat of black 
velvet has a black aigrette. 


Photo by 
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This sumptuous wrap is 
worn by Catherine Cal- 
vert, one of the Shubert 
stars) The upper part 
of the wrap is of a bro- 
caded fabric, and the 
lower part of striped 
goods, showing the new 
combinations of fabrics 
so smart this season. 
The muff carried by 
Miss Calvert is au enor- 
mous affair composed of 
two entire skins of fox, 
and the neck-scarf of 
several skins. Deep 
cuffs of fox add a luxuri- 
ous air to this handsome 
garment. 
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In the last act of Madame Presi- 
dent” at the Garrick, Fannie Ward 
wears a superb costume of white 
satin and ermine. The skirt is 
bordered with ermine showing the 
tails. Her wide flat scarf adi her 
flat muff are of the tailless ermine. 

iss Ward's muff, like her stole, is 
lined with white satin. The frill at 
each end is of delicate gold lace. 
Her hat is of black velvet elaborately 
trimmed with white ospreys. A band 
of ermine outlines the crown. 


An exceptionally beauti- 
ful fur coat is worn by 
Gail Kane in “The 
Seven Keys to Bald- 
plate” at the Astor. It 
is fashioned from pure 
white ermine, and shows 
the deep yoke so popular 
this season. The effect 
of the flow ‘shoulder 
seam is given to the 
sleeve by a broad band 
ofermine. The fulness 
is held in at the knees by 
a wide edge of white fox, 
which matches the cuffs 
and collar. An entire 
fox skin is draped across 
the muff of ermine, and 
another skin encircl 
the ermine toque. Miss 

ane wears this coat 
with a handsome black 
velvet skirt. 








Underdress 








From 
Bonwit, Teller 
& Co. 


What could be more girlish than this charming boudoir robe 
in blush-pink chiffon, cleverly draped in the back The arm 
o>renings and neck are outlined with bands of skunk. 


For the evening the debutante will require a close-fitting 
! satin petticoat with a deep lace flounce decorated with 
garlands of tiny flowers and lace cache-corset. 





for the 





A fetch- 


The dressy boudoir robe is loveliest in chiffon. 
ing model is developed in blue chiffon, accordion-plaited and 


mounted over pink satin. The slight fulness over the hips is 
restrained by a blue ribbon sash, and a similar band of the 
ribbon crosses the lacey corsage. Over the plaited slip is worn 
a graceful jacket of blue chiffon bound with blue satin ribbon. 
Pink roses nestle at the side of the blue chiffon cap. 
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Débutante 








Drawings by 
Abby E. Underwood. 





The debutante can dance the tango to her heart’s delight in 
this corset of silk elastic. It is cut very low in the bust and may 
be worn with a brassiere if desired. 


The silk tricot corset in pink or blue is as decorative as it is 
comfortable. As it is cut low in the bust and very slightly 
boned, perfect freedom of motion is permitted. 
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Drawings by C. W. Fairchild 


Correct Togs for the 
Winter Sports 


Frm Nardi and A. G. Spalding & Brothers 


For the sporting events in the country a warm top-coat is a 
necessity, and A. G. Spalding & Brothers are showing a very 
good model in hand-made Scotch fleece which sheds water like 
the proverbial duck. The side pieces are outlined by seams 
and contain extra large patch pockets. The collar may be 
buttoned snugly to the neck and the straps finishing the sleeves 
may be fastened close to the wrist so that the rain cannot 
penetrate. 





Nardi is showing a novel hunting habit in black melton. 
There is the full apron hunting skirt with breeches to match. 
The shad-belly English hunting coat has a double-breasted 
vest of white moleskin. With this habit, the dress collar and 
black satin bat-wing tie are worn, and the English silk hunt- 
ing top-hat. 





For the rides in the motor during the winter Nardi has pre- 
pared a comfortable model in tan English melton striped with 
green. The lines of a man’s coat have been closely followed 
in this garment, which may be buttoned high at the neck or 
worn with the turned-back collar. There are large patch 
pockets, and cuffs that will turn down over the hand, 





Skating and golfing can be indulged in on the coldest days 
when one of the Spalding Angora wool sweaters is worn. These 
sweaters come in various soft colourings, fasten down the front 
with large smoked pearl buttons, have the low belt of the wool, 
large patch pockets, and the rolled collar which may be buttoned 
close to the throat. 
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Drawing by the Fitzwalter Studio. 


Striking Evening Costumes 


A striking colour combination has been evolved in this 
plush evening wrap of burnt-orange lined with plum which 
has been imported from Bernard The drapery, which 
brings the fulness at the sides over the hips, is particularly 
well done, and the motifs, fashioned from cordings of the 
plush, make a novel trimming. Two imposing tassels weight 
the front panel and a fringe edges the back panel, which 
falls slightly below the waist line. The wrap is draped to ex- 
tend into a deep point in the back. 


From John Wanamaker 


Two materials contrasting in texture and colour are in- 
geniously combined in some of the smartest evening wraps. 
Bechoff-David has used a very supple black chiffon velvet 
for the upper part of her wrap and a wonderfully beautiful 
white brocaded fabric, showing the pomegranate design, for 
the lower section. The drapery is brought to the side where 
the garment fastens with a large velvet button fringed with 
tiny ermine tails. A band of ermine edges the collar and a 
cluster of the tails drops over each shoulder. 
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A clever colour scheme of rose, light blue, and black has 
been developed in this evening frock. The foundation is of 
the black satin, and over this is hung the tunic rose- 
coloured chiffon lined with light blue satin and edged with a 
band of sable. One large full-blown rose catches the dra- 
peries at the side. Quantities of rhinestones glitter on the 
transparent corsage of the chiffon, which is draped to dis- 
play a tiny vest of lace. Chains of the rhinestones finish the 
slightly puffed elbow sleeves. 
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Hats of Many Types 


fom Maison Lewis 


Photographs from Talbot, Paris. 


Very fetching are the sets consisting of velvet turban, 
neck-piece, and muff trimmed with vari-coloured flower- 
ike motifs in satin and bands of fur. 

A new line in millinery is given by the flaring up-turned 
brim of a chic velvet hat, and its effect is accentuated by 
the extravagantly high feathery fantasy. 


For November, 1913 


A delightfully youthful set may be fashioned from velvet 
or taffeta, with trimmings of white fox. 
A flaring bow of black moire ribbon makes even the 
small duvetyn hat imposing. 
he unusual sweep of the gold lace collar, which par- 
tially conceals the osprey nestling against the underbrim, 
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makes this restaurant hat an especially attractive one. 
he tam o’shanter crown combined with the high brim, 
all in velvet, produce an unusually jaunty hat. 
A novelty for the street is the striped satin or velvet hat 
with the shaved ostrich fantasy rising from a flat, pump bow 
drawn through a fancy buckle. 





Vagaries 






A 


A.—Paris likes 
the bizarre even 
in its tailored 
costumes. This 
coat has an un- 
usual decoration 
of narrow braid. 
The band of 
white cloth at 


wrap of 






noon 


the edgeis strik- ed here is trim- 

ing. med with fox 
fur. 

B.—The _ short 


coat and the 
elaborately 
draped skirt 
gives a shorten- 
ed effect, but 
the Parisian 
looks upon it B 
with favour. 


HE races are, for the time, the social 

meeting ground. Though many of the 

chateaux are miles distant from Long- 

champs the true enthusiasts motor over 
each Sunday. The Princesse Murat, whose 
husband the Prince is president of the Long- 
champs Association, never misses a_ race. 
She was there on the opening day, having 
motored down all the way from Evian, as 
had the Marquise de Ganay from Courance. 
The day was cold and rainy, hence there was a 
goodly display of furs. The Comtesse Francis 
de Castéja wore, most becomingly, a little 
wrap of cerise-coloured cloth trimmed with 
wide collars and cufis of violet coloured fox. 
Cut kimono, with full, flowing sleeves, it reached 
just to the knee, showing the graceful drapery 
of her dark blue charmeuse gown. Her hat, a 
large beret of black velvet, was posed low on 
one side and was bare of all trimming. Around 
her throat, fastening snugly just at the collar 
line, was a flat band of pearls composed of a 
filigree motif in the centre, framed by two rows 
of smaller pearls on either side. The costume of 
the Marquise de Noailles who accompanied her 
was of claret-coloured velvet, in a queer tone 
tinged with yellow, very rich and soft, and her 


C.—A quaint 
silk, 
heavily shirred, 
is a pleasing fin- 
ish to the after- 
costume. 
The one pictur- 


of Paris 


touches which make or mar a costume. 





D.—From hat to fur the race de- 
votee is the epitome of smart- 
ness. The wing and wing effect 
of this black velvet hat is emin- 
ently becoming. The shawl- 
collar of silk, fastened at the 
girdle with a big rose, is a charm- 

ing finish to this gracefully 

draped gown. ‘ 


hat, in a similar beret form, was made of velvet 
of the same shade. 

Numerous Americans have been passing 
through Paris. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Jay 
Gould who were here for a few days were at the 
races on the same Sunday. Mrs. Gould was in 
black charmeuse with draped skirt, and long 
tight sleeved kimono waist opening over a deep 
oval shaped décolleté filled in with black and 
white lace. Several long strings of pearls were 
twisted about her neck, and her hat, a high 
crowned, walking shape with brim turned up 
abruptly at the side, was trimmed with black 
paradise. 


Originations in Fur 


This is assuredly a season of vagaries inthe 
fur line. They are dyed in the most remarka- 
able colours, some lovely, others the reverse. 
They are cut into the strangest forms, they are 
draped, bowed, tied, and trimmed with ruch- 
ings of lace, flowers and puffings of velvet. 
We have the fichu scarf of fur, tied at the waist 
with a velvet bow, and we have the straight 
fox boas, composed of one or more animals, and 
worn directly across the front, fastening at 
each shoulder. Then there are the high neck 
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Our Correspondent has been attending the 
races at Longchamps, teaing at the Ritz, and 
looking in at the first nights at the theatre, and 
she has noted for our readers the various new 
It is 
in her furs, her jewels, her coiffures, and her 
footgear that the clever woman proves conclu- 
sively she is an adept in the art of gowning. 




















Fashions 


From Our Special Correspondent 
















E.—Plaids are one of the fads 
of the t. Combined with 
any of the dark woolen fabrics 
they are very effective. Large 
plaids, in not more than three 
— are perhaps the most 
chic. 





F.— Waistcoats of flowered silk 
continue to be in high favour in 
Paris. This chic trotteur cos- 
F tume has the long waistcoat 
held in place with a band of 
velvet. The slightly draped 
skirt with insert of the silk com- 
pletes this practical morning 
costume. 


ruches of fur made over velvet, and there are 
long wide stoles, cut flat and straight and reach- 
ing from the neck to the foot. Worn with one 
end thrown over the shoulder, then pulled 
around and caught by the hand in the front, 
they completely envelope the figure. 

The use of the ruche of velvet or lace with fur 
collar pieces is very practical and very becom- 
ing. All the high neck pieces are thus made 
with little ruchings, peeking out an inch or two 
beyond the fur edge, thus serving to keep the 
tulle and lace of the corsage fresh and clean. 
Even some of the long, flat boas, or stoles, are 
provided with these inner ruches of velvet and 
lace, sometimes wired into a flaring Medici at 
the back, and narrowing to a mere edging at 
the front. 

One of the prettiest and Frenchiest of 
touches was seen in a Parry suit of dull blue 
duvetyn, ‘‘cote de cheval”, which for the un- 
initiated may be said is a ribbed silky velvet 
cloth. This was trimmed with high choker 
collar of skunk, and wide turn back cuffs of 
the same softened at the top—and this is the 
point of the whole thing—by a tiny plaited 
ruching of flesh coloured mousseline de soie. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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No. 1061. A simple, practical 
model for the jaunty little jacket 
of fur or brocaded velvet, with a 
muff to match. The idea can also 
be carried out in cloth with trim- 
mings of fur. The jacket extends 
in two points slightly below the 
waist line in the front and is cut 
square in the back. The fulness of 
the set-in sleeve is held in at the 
wrist. 


No. 1062 


No. 1062. One of the latest models in an afternoon cos- 
tume to be developed in satin and velvet. The two-piece 
skirt is draped to the left side where it opens, and is trimmed 
with two gathered flounces of the velvet attached diagonally. 
The corsage has a pointed yoke in the front forming a square 
in the back and a rolled collar of the velvet outlines a cream model would serve equally 
lace vest. The set-in sleeves are finished by a velvet cuff 


and velvet buttons. 
For November, 1913 








Harper’s Bazar Patterns 


The new HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are made by a simple 


method that reproduces faithfully the new lines of the most exclusive 
models and gives to the home-made frock the chic and distinction of an 


imported costume. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are easy to follow because direc- 
tions are clearly stamped on each piece, and the trimmings and linings 
are differentiated by coloured paper—the trimmings in violet and the lin- 
ings in tan. ‘In addition, with each pattern there is a picture and the 
necessary information as to material requirements. 

; Price List 
_ The price of each pattern shown on this page is 50 cents. The patterns are cut 
in sizes 34 to 40-inch bust measurement and 22 to 28-inch waist measurement. 
Patterns cut to measurements of the individual cost $2.00 for a waist, 


skirt or jacket, and $1.50 for lingerie. 
on request. 


Measurement blanks will be furnished 


Patterns will be cut for any model shown in the magazine at the rate given 
for cut-to-measure patterns. These patterns will be cut to the measure- 


ments of the individual. 


No. 1000, a set of 12 patterns for the baby, sells for 50 cents. 
How to Order Patterns 
Please order all patterns by number and state size desired. Send remittance 


with order to 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 West 4oth Street 


New York City 
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No. 1063. One of 
the new designs for 
an evening wrap to 
be developed in vel- 
vet, brocaded silk, 
or cloth. The yoke 
and sleeves are cut in 
one, with the ful- 
ness of the back at- 
tached to the yoke 
with a plaited frill. 
The wrap is draped 
closely to the figure 
at the bottom, with 
a slashing at the side 
through which the 
skirt may be held up. 
The drapings extend 
lower in the back 
than in the front and 
are slightly slashed. 


blouses. 


No. 1064. One of the new 
combinations showing the nov- 
el puffed trimmings. This is a 
particularly good model for the 
corsetless figure and for use 
under one of the transparent 


drawers are formed by the 























No. 1065. 


flowered or 


desired. The 


the flowered 


draped into 


in the back. 


The legs of the are draped 


puffings joined by entredeux, 
and the puffings likewise com- 
pose the corset covering. The 


well for plain nainsook fin- 
ished with scalloping. 


seams, shaping the garment, 
are outlined with the’ entre- 
deux, and there are straps of 
lace over the shoulders. The 
fastening is in the back. This 


No. 1067. 
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No. 1065 


ing tango frock which is 
particularly effective in 


satin. The skirt is 
draped up under a tuck 
in the front and has a 
double tunic of net, 
which may be wired if 


buckles in the front and 
fastens with two buttons 


net lend the effect of a 
transparent sleeve and 


weighted with tassels. 





No. 1066. The newest 
shirtwaist, showing a _ vest 
effect in the front. The upper 
part of the blouse may be of 
chiffon or of silk, and the 
vest of any brocaded or flow- 
ered material. The V-shaped 
neck is softened with a frill 
of the chiffon, which outlines 
a vest of plaited net, match- 
ing the cuffs of net on the 
kimono sleeves. There are 
two revers of black satin, and 
a gathered peplum may be 
added if desired. 



















A charm- 


brocaded 


corsage of 
silk is 
two little 











Falls of 






in points 
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No. 1067 


An evening gown of satin and net or lace. 


The skirt of satin is cut in one piece, finishing in a long 
pointed train. The tunic is shorter in the front than in the 
back, and is plaited into the belt, which is concealed by a 
sash ending in the front in a flat pump bow with one long 
end. The simple kimono corsage is finished with a flat 
Japanese collar of the satin. 

















grown-ups. 


individual. 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS 


The HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS for CHILDREN are 
cut by the same method as that followed in the patterns for 
The directions are clearly stamped on each piece, 
and the trimmings and linings are differentiated by coloured 
paper—the trimmings in violet and the linings in tan. 


The price of each pattern shown on this page is 50 cents. 
are sold in three sizes as stated in the descriptions. 
than those designated may be ordered cut to the measurements of the 
The price is $1.50 each. 


PRICE LIST 


No. 1000, a set of twelve patterns for the baby, sells for 50 cents. 


Please order all patterns by number and state size desired. 
remittance with order to 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


The patterns 
Patterns in other sizes 


Send 
























No. 1068 


No. 1068. A charming danc- 
ing frock for the young girl may 
be developed in lace, or net, and 
chiffon. The narrow skirt founda- 
tion is trimmed with three deep 
flounces of lace or net. Over this 
the tunic in chiffon is draped in 
pannier fashion and attached at 
both sides of the front of the 
gown by chiffon roses. Tiny 
undersleeves of lace peep from 
beneath the slightly enlarged armsizes. The sash is 
draped in girdle 
fashion to give the 
raised Empire 
waist-line. 

Patterns are cut in 
14, 16, and 18-year 
sizes. 
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No. 1069. <A pretty party dress in chiffon, a soft 
silk, or muslin. This little one-piece frock has in the 
front an apron panel of lace or embroidery, and a 
shorter panel in the back. It is held in at the low 
waist-line by a very wide sash which fastens at the 
side with little bows. Undersleeves of the lace fall 
from the cap-like kimono sleeves. 


Patterns are cut in 6, 8, and 10-year sizes. 






No. 1070 

No. 1070. The 
fashionable 
Zouave jacket 
can be adapted to 
children’s dresses 
with great suc- 
cess. A jacket of 
this cut in silk, 
which may be 
embroidered _ if 
desired, finishes 
an accordion- 
plaited chiffon, or 
silk, dress. The 
plaits are held in 
at a slightly low- 
ered waist-line by 
a velvet sash. 
Bands of fur or 
marabou may be 
used to outline 
the neck and 
sleeves of the 
jacket. 

Patterns are cul 
in 6, 8, and 1o0- 
year sizes. 




















No. 1071 





No. 1072 
No. 1072. For 
dancing school an 
exceedingly 
effective frock 
can be fashioned 
of Pompadour 
chiffon or a soft 
flowered silk. 
The_ underskirt 
may be of the 
flowered material 
and the double 
puffings of chif- 
fon. The little 
kimono waist 
may be of the 
flowered material 
or of chiffon, and 
there is a vest of 
lace above the 
one of the 
flowered ma- 
terial. Lace cuffs 
finish the kimono 
sleeves, and there 
is a wide sash 
with a looped end 
forming a frill in 
the back. 

Patterns are cut 
in 10, 12, and 14- 
year sizes. 







No. 1074. 


No. 1073 
No. 1073. A party cape isa 
necessity for the girl who at- 
tends dancing school. It may 
be fashioned of velvet, of 
duvetyn, of velours de laine, or 
of broadcloth. The sleeves are 
cut in one with the yoke and 
there is a seam in the back of 
the yoke. The cape is longer in 
the back than in the front, with 
the sides draped toward the 
front into the revers extending from the fur 
collar. 
Patterns are cut 
in 12, 14, and 16- 
year sizes. 





No. 1074 
The simple little frocks trimmed with 





No. 1071. The accordion-plaited frocks are uni- 
versally becoming to the little girls, whether devel- 
oped in chiffon, a soft silk, or in muslin. The little 
gown in the sketch is of chiffon with the fulness re- 
strained at the low waist-line by a sash. The plain 
underskirt is attached beneath the sash to the 
foundation of the frock. The yoke and sleeves are 
of lace and folds of the chiffon extend over the 
shoulder. 


Patterns are cut in 4, 6, and 8-year sizes. 
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smocking make pretty dancing-school frocks for the 
very small girls. They may be fashioned of soft 
silk, chiffon, or muslin. The plain underskirt is at- 
tached to a skeleton lining and over it hangs the 
tunic, shorter in the front than in the back to give the 
fashionable “hitched-up” line. The fulness at the 
neck and over the shoulders is held in with smock- 


. ing, and a twisted silk cord encircles the waist and 


is loosely knotted in the back. 


Patterns are cut in 4, 6, and 8-year sizes. 
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Winter 


Blouses 


and Hats 


From 





The waistcoat of white brocade adds a novel feature to 
The double vest of white 
A bristly band of coque feathers sur- 
rounds the crown of the taupe velvet hat and saucy bows of 


this navy blue chiffon blouse. 
net is also unusual. 


B. Altman 


& Co. 





matches in colour the bottle- 


black moire ribbon hold the feather fantasy. 


A dressy blouse is made from ecru net and Lierre lace 
with the touch of black in the wrist bows and collar. 


Shadow lace blouses veiled with black Chantilly lace are 
newer than the cream and white ones, and they are usually 
trimmed, as shown in the sketch, with black velvet ribbons 


The frill of white net at the neck makes the blouse of 
Chinese-green brocade with black velvet tie and rhine- 
stone buckle generally becoming. 






<> 
PY 


of black net. 
The tall ostrich plume 
green velvet hat. 








Drawings by Claire Avery. 


over the shoulders, small black velvet buttons, and a ruff 


A charming model for the semi-tailored blouse is devel- 


oped in white brocaded crépe, with collar, ruffled cuffs, and 


vest of Lierre lace. 
carried out in the bow at the neck and the quaint buttons. 
All-black hat in velvet, with feather fantasy. 


A black and green colour scheme is 


Costumes at the Autumn Horse Shows 


HERE is a sumptuousness and love- 

liness in the fabrics and colours of 

the winter which appeals strongly 
to the feminine sense of beauty, un- 
doubtedly woman’s sixth sense. The 
artists responsible for this present colour 
craze deserve a cordial vote of thanks, 
not only from woman but from mankind 
as well. 

Every article of feminine wear has 
been so glorified, that even the general 
utility coat and the commonplace sweater 
are now things of beauty. There is, in 
a way, no one particular colour which is 
more favoured than another, but even 
the failleur costume appears in lovely 
rose, sage green, bright blue and the un- 
usual shades of sulphur. 

There are colours for all complexions, 
fabrics for all tastes. The events of the 
out-door season in the vicinity of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston have 
brought forth marvelous displays of the 
winter modes. If October points the 
way of the next five months, verily we 
have a kaleidoscopic season ahead of us. 
In fabrics, the new woolen weaves, the 
ratines, duvetyns and homespuns, are 
more to be desired than velvets. 

On Long Island, where New York 


For November, 1913 


By 


Katrina Stuyvesant 


(See pages ro-11 for illustrations) 


society has its great out-door play- 
grounds, one sees costumes of every de- 
scription, from the smart short skirt and 
sweater affair to the elaborateness that 
reminds one of the French races; but 
generally speaking the women of New 
York as well as of Philadelphia and Boston 
choose smart tailored gowns, preferably 
in rough-faced woolen and in one of the 
brilliant colours of the moment. 

Mrs. Henry Godfrey, who was Miss 
Marie Havemeyer, a very dark brunette, 
is one of the most chic of the younger 
matrons in the Long Island colony. 
While shopping on Fifth Avenue the 
other morning she wore a duvetyn 
tailleur costume of a warm sulphur tone. 
The skirt was a narrow-circular affair, 
curved upward slightly in the front, 
but not slit. There was'a narrow band 
or panel of embroidery down the front. 
This embroidery was done on the skirt 
in a heavy silk cord in the same shade as 
the fabric. 

The coat was one of the short, rather 
box-like designs, which are winning so 
much favour this year with the slender 
women. The fronts were embroidered 
to match the skirt, the embroidery ex- 
tending around the collarless neck to 


simulate a collar. The sleeves, by the 
way, were mandarin, and were about 
three-quarters length. Topping this cos- 
tume was a very smart black satin-beaver 
sailor, having a brush cockade on the 
left side. 

While many of the women, both 
younger and older, are revelling in the 
bright coloured gowns, others, of course, 
favour the darker shades. But every 
dark blue or black costume must have 
some softly bright colour introduced 
in some way. Collars, cuffs, and girdle 
of the colour is one of the favourite 
methods for brightening the dark cos- 
tume; rich Oriental embroideries and the 
equally beautiful, but less brilliant, Per- 
sian effects are much used for these neces- 
sary touches. 

Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, just home 
from Paris, wore at the Piping Rock 
Horse Show a dull blue ratine costume, 
brightened with a crushed girdle and 
long fringed sash of rose and green em- 
broidery, a note of gold introduced in the 
embroidery. There was a wide sailor 
collar and deep cuffs also of the em- 
‘ broidery. 

Miss Nancy Steele, who is to be a 
November bride, has in her trousseau a 
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dull green corduroy trotteur costume which 
has a stock collar, narrow fur-edged 
cuffs and a deep girdle of dull orange 
satin. The girdle is worn on the short 
box coat and is tied loosely in the back, 
one end over the other. This deep 
orange tone is excessively smart and 
striking. 

Miss Steele’s wedding gown is to set 
a new mark in bridal gorgeousness. 
The gown itself is of a wonderful cream- 
white brocade, made most simply. The 
fabric is hand-woven and _ unusually 
wide and the design, appropriately 
enough, is bridal roses and maiden-hair 
fern. The court train is of ivory satin 
brocaded in gold and silver with a lining 
of delicate flesh pink. Quantities of 
point de Venise lace are being used on 
the gown. The bride’s veil is to be the 
one worn by her mother and by her 
sister Eleanor when she married the 
Count Jean de Greze. And just another 
word about this trousseau; there is to 
be a remarkable chinchilla coat included 
in it, with a muff to match. Dame Ru- 
mor, who is very busy whispering about 
brides, is responsible for the report that 
this coat is a gift from the bridegroom, 
Devereux Milburn. 








Novel Photograph Frames 





Novel fancy-work frame shown by B. Altman & Co.; 
a soft green brocade edged with gold braid. The surface 
of the brocade is covered with a design in gold braid and 
dotted with silver spangles. Price $6.00. 

For traveling; silver three-leaf screen frame holding 
four small photographs. Price $12.95 at Stern Brothers. 

A charming frame for the miniature is an antique-looking, 
small, Viennese one of carved gilt bronze set with square 
and round emeralds, square rubies, and small round pearls. 
At Stern Brothers, $5.50. 


Stern Brothers have imported from Germany and sell 
for $15.95 a frame of dark-coloured oxidized silver set with 
jade and hand-engraved. 

For the French drawing-room; a frame of wood painted 
in exact imitation of dull golden bronze; mounted on a 
stand 15 inches high, pedestal and frame ornamented by 
a carving of leaves and flowers painted in pale tints. Price, 
at B. Altman & Co., $14.00. 

For framing old engravings or coloured prints, there is 
the revolving frame shown by B. Altman & Co. which holds 


Stranger Than F1 


(Continued from page 8) 

“Do you mean a reporter?”’ 

“Naturally.” 

“No,” she said very seriously, “‘I am not a 
reporter. What an odd idea.” 

He studied her lovely face coolly and in detail 

the dainty arch of the questioning eyebrows, 
the sensitive curve of the mouth, the clear, 
sweet eyes. Could all this be acting, concealing 
the most murderous irony ever dreamed of by 
a terrified author? 


Irony of Frankness 


And suddenly his face went red all over, and 
he understood that the essence of this young 
girl was a candour so utterly free of self-con- 
sciousness — a frankness so absolutely truthful 
that the simplicity of her had been a miracle 
too exquisite for him to comprehend. 

“You do like what I write!” he exclaimed. 

Her blue eyes widened. ‘‘Of course I do,” 
she said, amazed. ‘‘Didn’t you understand?” 

“*No,”’ he said, cooling his burning face in the 
sea-wind. “‘I thought you were laughing at me.” 

‘I’m sorry if I was stupid,” she said. 

“*T was stupid.” 

“Vou!” She laughed a little. 
rupting your work, Mr. Smith? 
know I am, but——” 

“Please don’t go away.” 


**Am I inter- 
I mean, I 


“Thank you. . . . [have noticed what agree- 
able manners you Americans have in novels.” 

‘“‘Have you met many Americans?”’ 

“No, only you. You are the counterpart of 
the hero in this book,” she repeated, resting one 
hand lightly on the volume under her elbow. 
“You wear flannels, you are tall, well built, 
straight, with very regular features and a 
fasci—a smile,” she corrected herself calmly. 

“*Also,”’ she continued, “‘ your voice is culti- 
vated and has just enough of the American 
accent to make it piquantly agreeable.” 

There was enough hot colour in his face to 
make it boyishly bashful. 

““And you appear to be as modest as one of 
your own heroes,” she added, studying him. 
“That is truly delightful.” 

“But really, I am nothing like any of my 
heroes,” he explained, terribly embarrassed. 

“* And I have no doubt that you are capable of 
doing the very things that your heroes do so 
adroitly and so charmingly.” 

“What, for example?” he asked, reddening. 

“Well, would you not be capable of overturn- 
ing a government and of reconstructing the 
army, Mr. Smith?” 

“Capable?” 

Ta 

“Well,” he said cautiously, “if it was the 
thing I wanted to do, I might have a try at it.” 
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Photographs by Feder. 
two pictures, back to back, and can be turned on a pivot; 
wood, coloured in imitation of dull golden bronze, the 
carved design copied from an old Italian one. Price $9.00. 

An unusual frame in dull bronze is given a mediaeval 
look by the mat, a plate of oxidized silver with a carved land- 
scape design coloured in soft, natural tints. Stern Broth- 
ers sell this frame for $15.95. 

The vogue for bead work is reflected in a frame of gilt 
bronze with a design of flowers and green leaves on the 
white beaded mat. Price $15.00 at Stern Brothers. 


ction 


“T knew it,” she exclaimed triumphantly. 

“But,” he explained, ‘‘I never desired to 
overturn any government.” 

“You probably have never seen any that you 
thought worth overturning.” 

Her confident rejoinder perplexed him. 


“If You Were in Love——” 


‘‘ Also,”’ she continued, still more confidently, 
“T am certain that if you were in love, no ob- 
stacles would prove too great for you to sur- 
mount. Would they?” 

“Really,” he said, “‘I don’t know. 
very enterprising.” 

“That is the answer of a delightfully modest 
man. Your own hero would return me such an 
answer, Mr. Smith. I, as well as your heroine, 
understand that no obstacles could check you if 
you loved her—neither political considerations, 
diplomatic exigencies, family prejudices, nor her 
own rank. Is not that true?” 

Eager, enthusiastic, impersonally but warmly 
interested, she leaned a little toward him. 

He looked into the lovely, flushed face in 


I’m not 


silence for a while. Then: 

“Ves,” he said, “it is true. If I loved, 
nothing could check me except—” he 
shrugged. 

“Death?” She nodded, fascinated. 


He had meant to say the police. 
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HE ‘‘Shaded 

Spanish” engrav- 

ing for women’s 

visiting cards is 
the newest type of the 
moment. This is also 
very smart for all en- 
graved _ invitations. 
For men’s visiting cards 
the shaded Roman is 
considered in better 
taste, as it is simpler in 
design. This is the 
type of engraving that 
is seen on the cards of 
Army and Navy off- 
cers; also upon those of 
men in the Diplomatic 
service. Women’s visit- 
ing cards are somewhat 
smaller than in past 
seasons, due to the fact 
that they must fit into 
the smaller gold mesh 








bags now so popular. 
Girls’ cards are one size 
smaller than those of 
married women, and are 
usually without an en- 
graved address. In the 
new cards for husband 
and wife, it is customary 
to spell out the ‘‘and.” 

A new type of paper 
and card for engraved 
invitations for weddings, receptions, teas, etc., is 
called the “‘panel,” or “plate-marked”’ paper. 
This is more expensive than the usual plain 
paper, and is distinguished in appearance. 
A dainty little novelty is a small oblong card 
edged with a hairline of gold, which folds in the 
centre; upon the inside is engraved ‘“‘Will you take 
(blank for name of lady) in to dinner?”” Under 
this is a circle representing the table, and the 
places are indicated by their respective initials. 

There are many beautiful foreign note and 


Stranger 


“How far,” he asked, “have you read in that 
book of mine?” 

“In this book?” She opened it, impulsively, 
ran over the pages, hesitated, stopped. 

“He was—was kissing the Balkan Princess.” 

“Tsee. . . . Did he do that well?” 

““T—suppose so.” 

“Have you no opinion?” 

“T think he did it—very—thoroughly.” 

“Tt ought to be done thoroughly if done at 
all,” he said reflectively. 

“Otherwise,” she nodded, “‘it would be offen- 


“To the reader?” 

“To her, too. Wouldn’t it?” 

“You know better than I.” 
_ “No, I don’t know. A nice girl cannot 
imagine herself being kissed—except by a very 
extraordinary man.” 


“What Would You Have Done >” 


“Had you been that Balkan Princess, what 
would you have done?” he asked, rather pale. 

“I?” she said, startled. 

“Yes, you.” 

She sat considering, blue eyes lost in candid 
revery. Then the faintest smile curved her lips. 

“In your story, Mr. Smith, does the Balkan 
Princess return his kiss?” 

“Not in that chapter.” 

“T think I would have returned it—in that 
chapter.” Then, for the first time, she blushed. 

The naive avowal set the heart and intellect 
of Mr. Smith afire. But he only dropped his 
well-shaped head and didn’t look at her. Which 
was rather nice of him. 
“Romance,” he said after a moment or two, 
For November, 1913 


letter papers to be seen this season. As 
Americans seem to prefer the French thin pa- 
pers, there are numerous designs to choose from. 
The Cubist influence in the new monograms is 
noticeable. Practically all monograms are 
now illuminated, some in colours, but those 
done in silver and black, or in black and gold, 
are possibly more refined in effect. Quite the 
most original letter paper seen recently, has 
the monogram stamped in the centre of the 
sheet, just above the fold. 


Than F 


(Continued from page 62) 


‘is all well enough. 
than fiction.” 

“Not in the British Isles,” she said with de- 
cision. ‘“‘It is tea and curates and kennels and 
stables—as our writers depict it.” 

“No, you are mistaken! Everywhere it is 
stranger than fiction,” he insisted, ‘‘more sur- 
prising, more charming, more wonderful. Even 
here in America—here in Florida—here on this 
tiny point of sand jutting into the Atlantic, life 
is more beautiful, more miraculous than any 
fiction ever written.” 

““Why do you say that?” she asked. ‘Tell 
no"? 

“Shall we take ourselves, for example?” 

“You and me?” 

“Ves. To illustrate what I mean. Even in 
a story—supposing that you and I were hero 
and heroine—no author would have the impu- 
dence to make us avow our love within a few 
minutes of our first meeting.” 

“No,” she said. 

“Tn the first chapter,” he continued, “certain 
known methods of construction are usually fol- 
lowed. Time is essential—the lapse of time. 
How to handle it cleverly is a novelist’s business. 
But even the most skilful novelist would 
scarcely dare make me, for example, tell you 
that I am in love with you. Would he?” 

“No,” she said. 

‘And in real life, even if a man does fall in 
love so suddenly, he does not usually say so, 
does he?”’ he asked. 

“No,” she said. 

“But he does fall in love sometimes more sud- 
denly than in fiction. And occasionally he de- 
clares himself. 


But real life is stranger 
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The Correct Stationery 


© XS ei. 





This new stationery with unique monograms is shown at Cosmos and Washburn’s. 


There is one exqui- 
sitely fine linen lawn 
American paper. This 
comes in pale colours 
and soft greys. Bor- 
dering the sheet and 
envelope, well in from 
the edge, runs a fine 
double line of darker 
tone. An artistic mon- 
ogram of two-toned 
silver is stamped in the 
left-hand corner of the 
sheet. These extra 
quality papers with 
monograms do not as a 
rule have the address 
stamped upon them; 
but it is placed upon 
paper for ordinary cor- 
respondence. Though 
the plain  correspon- 
dence card has fallen 
into disfavour, there was 
seen recently one that is 
quite new in design. 
This folds over at the 
left-hand an inch in 
depth, the monogram 
being placed upon the 
flap. The card is in 
pale colours on one 
side, and white on the 
other and fits into a 
white envelope. 

There is a marked preference shown this 
season for the distinctive and unusual in both 
letter papers and monograms. 

The exclusive stationery described is not 
cheap,—that is what makes it desirable,—for 
instance, fine letter paper of this character is 85 
cents a quire with envelopes, the monogram die 
costs $5.00, and illuminating, and stamping is 
$1.00 a quire. One should always seal one’s 
letters with sealing wax and an individual seal 
when fine stationery is used. 





iction 


“One kind of fiction,’”’ he continued very un- 
steadily, “is that in which, when he falls in love 
—he doesn’t say so—I mean in such a case as 
ours—supposing I had already fallen in love 
with you. I could not say soto you. Noman 
could say it to any girl. He remains mute. 
He observes very formally every convention. 
He smiles, hat in hand, as the girl passes out of 
his life forever. . . . Doesn’t he? And that is 
one kind of fiction—the tragic kind.” 


The End of the Story ? 


She had been looking down at the book in her 
lap. After a moment she lifted troubled eyes. 
“What would they do in the—other kind?” 

“Tn the other kind of fiction there would be 
another chapter.” 

“Or—might it not be called a short story, 
Mr. Smith?” 

““Yes—one kind of short story.” 

“Which kind?” 

“The kind that ends unhappily.” 

“But this one is not going to end unhappily.” 

“You are about to walk out of the story.” 

“Ves—but—” She bit her lip, flushed and 
perplexed, already dreadfully confused between 
the personal and the impersonal. 

“You see,” he said, “the short story which 
deals with—love—can end only as ours is going 
to end—or the contrary.” 


Or Another Chapter 


‘How is ours going to end?” she asked with 
candid curiosity. 
“Tt must be constructed very carefully,” he 
said, “because this is realism.” 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The Gorham 





New Silver 


Company 





The newest thing in the way of a silver tea service is this wonderfully beautiful set of Martili silver. 


pieces aside from the tray. 


also shown among the valuable pieces for gifts. 


The set contains six 


An exquisitely simple and dignified fern bowl, with a silver base like an up-turned platter, is 
Sandwich plates, platters, comports, cake baskets with handles, like 


those of two generations ago, only quite new in style, candlesticks and other tableware are all in the new m 


Robert Louis Stevenson and a Little Girl 


From \etters in the possession of Mrs. Bourke Cockran 


This brief but delightful correspondence between Mrs. Bourke Cockran and Robert Louis Stevenson took 


place when Mrs. 


ockran,—formerly Annie Ide,—was a very little girl. 


At this time Stevenson was at 


the height of his literary power, and every word that he wrote was eagerly sought by the publishers. 
It is — to think of his taking time to make happy the heart of a child whom he did not know 


and ha 


never seen. No one but the whimsical genius of Vailima would have conceived the idea of 


presenting his birthday to a child who had been born on Christmas day. 


HEN Mrs. Cockran was a_ very 
little girl it was her greatest sor- 
row that she had been born on 


Christmas day. All her little 
friends and her younger sister (this last was 
manifestly unfair) had celebrations of their 
own on their birthdays, while her poor little 
feast was made unimportant and almost disre- 
garded in the general excitement of Christmas. 

Her father, then American Land Commis- 
sioner in Samoa, one day happened to mention 
this laughingly to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
while he was talking with him at Vailima. The 
great “teller of tales,” as the natives called 
him, was always a lover of children and this 
sad plight of a little girl in far-away America 
appealed not only to his sense of humour but 
to his sympathies. So it was not long before 
he presented her father with the deed that gave 
her a birthday of her own. In this deed a delight- 
ful aspect of his whimsical character is shown. 

Here is the document: 


The Letter to Mr. Ide 


Vailima, June 10, 18or. 
Dear Mr. Ide:—Herewith please find the 
DOCUMENT, which I trust will prove suffi- 
cient in law. It seems to me very attractive in 
its eclecticism; Scots, English, and Roman law 
phrases are all indifferently introduced, and a 
quotation from the works of Haynes Bayly can 
hardly fail to attract the indulgence of the 

Bench. 
Yours very truly, 
RoBERT Louis STEVENSON. 


The Deed of Gift 


I, Robert Louis Stevenson, Advocate of the 
Scots Bar, author of The Master of Ballantrae 
and Moral Emblems, stuck civil engineer, sole 
owner and patentee of the Palace and Planta- 
tion known as Vailima on the island of Upolu, 
Samoa, a British Subject, being in sound mind, 
and pretty well, I thank you, in body: 

In consideration that Miss Annie H. Ide, 
daughter of H. C. Ide, in the town of Saint 
Johnsbury, in the county of Caledonia, in the 
state of Vermont, United States of America, 
was born, out of all reason, upon Christmas 
Day, and is therefore out of all justice denied 
the consolation and profit of a proper birthday; 

And considering that I, the said Robert Louis 
Stevenson, have attained an age when O, we 
never mention it, and that I have now no fur- 
ther use for a birthday of any description; 

And in consideration that I have met H. C. 
Ide, the father of the said Annie H. Ide, and 
found him about as white a land commissioner 
as I require: 

Have transferred, and do hereby transfer, to 
the said Annie H. Ide, all and whole my rights 
and privileges in the thirteenth day of Novem- 
ber, formerly my birthday, now, hereby, and 
henceforth, the birthday of the said Annie H. 
Ide, to have, hold, exercise, and enjoy the same 
in the customary manner, by the sporting of 
fine raiment, eating of rich meats, and receipt 
of gifts, compliments, and copies of verse, ac- 
cording to the manner of our ancestors; 

And I direct the said Annie H. Ide to add to 
the said name of Annie H. Ide the name of 
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Louisa—at least in private; and I charge her 
to use my said birthday’ with moderation and 
humanity, et tamquam bona filia familia, the 
said birthday not being so young as it once was, 
and having carried me in a very satisfactory 
manner since I can remember; 

And in case the said Annie H. Ide ‘shall 
neglect or contravene either of the above condi- 
tions, I hereby revoke the donation and trans- 
fer my rights in the said birthday to the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America for the 
time being. 

In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand 
and seal this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year of grace eighteen hundred and ninety-one. 

[SEAL] Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Witness, Lloyd Osbourne, 
Witness, Harold Watts. 
To Miss Annie H. Ide. 


With some slight parental assistance she re- 
plied and received from Mr. Stevenson an 
answer which is among her most precious pos- 
sessions. The two letters follow: 


Annie Ide’s Response 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Dear Mr. Stevenson: 

You may be interested to know that the 
“will,” whereby you left your birthday tome, 
and for which I cordially thank you, was pub- 
lished in several of the most widely circulated 
papers in the United States, and that I received 
letters from people in different parts of the coun- 
try containing birthday greetings. ... On 
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Wedding and Holiday Gifts 


Wyler 





There are some most interesting new silver table ornaments in the forms of birds and animals. 


They are in the antique 


finish. At the same place are to be seen novel ramekins and coffee-cups in silver holders, comports, a quaint ice- 
basket, a most unusually rich and effective tea-caddy and many other novelties which ave much in favor as gifts for the 


Autumn brides. 


Nov. 13 I had my first real birthday celebration 
and dinner, with “sporting of fine raiment, eat- 
ing of rich meats and receipt of gifts, compli- 
ments, and copies of verse, according to the 
manner of our ancestors,” as the “will” most 
satisfactorily provides. The conditions of the 
legacy have all been complied with. My old 
name was as unsatisfactory as my birthday, and 
I am now Annie Louisa, so that my new birth- 
day cannot revert to the President of the United 
States, if I treat it kindly as expect todo. ... 
I am wondering, however, what you will do 
without a birthday. As the years roll by, you 
can grow no older, and perhaps will thus be- 
come immortal in body, as well as in renown. 
When I have celebrated seventy or eighty No- 
vember-thirteens, I shall be able to know of 
you then as a comparatively young man still 
drinking at the fountain of perpetual youth, and 
delighting the world with the products of a 
mind undimmed by age. - How wonderful a 
discovery that will be! But if I have two birth- 
days every year, J shall grow old at a terrible 
rate. The years will rush past me like an ex- 
press train, and I shall soon be old enough to be 
my own grandmother. . . . or perhaps I shall 
have a double development like Dr. Jekyl, one 
for each birthday, so that in one phase I shall 
be just twice as old as in the other. The possi- 
bilities are astonishing. You will see from the 
photograph which I send that I am already 
much older than my sister. How much older 
still I shall be in a few years! I send also a pen 
and ink sketch which I have made of the church 
which I attend, and which stands beside my 
home. It may remind you that your 
faithful old birthday is still comfortably housed, 
at least on Sundays. Papa wishes to be kindly 
remembered to yourself and family, whose ac- 
quaintance he enjoyed exceedingly. 

Thanking you once more for a gift which I 
greatly prize, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Annie Louisa Ide. 

P. S. Will you be good enough to say to Mr. 
Strong that I was very much pleased with the 
Samoan sketch? 
For November, 1913 


Stevenson's Letter in Reply 
Vailima, Samoa, November, 18or. 


My dear Louisa:—Your picture of the 
church, the photograph of yourself and your 
sister, and your very witty and pleasing letter, 
came all in a bundle, and made me feel I had 
my money’s worth for that birthday. I am 
now, I must be, one of your nearest relatives; 
exactly what we are to each other I do not 
know. I doubt if the case has ever happened 
before—your papa ought to know, and I don’t 
believe he does; but I think I ought to call you 
in the meanwhile, and until we get the advice 
of counsel learned in the law, my name-daugh- 
ter. Well, I was extremely pleased to see by the 
church that my name-daughter could draw; 
by the letter, that she was no fool; and by the 
photograph, that she was a pretty girl, which 
hurts nothing. See how virtues are rewarded! 
My first idea of adopting you was entirely 
charitable; and here I find that I am quite 
proud of it and of you, and that I chose just the 
kind of name-daughter I wanted. For I can 
draw too, or rather I mean to say I could before 
I forgot how; and I am very far from being a 
fool myself, however much I may look it; and I 
I am as beautiful as the day, or at least I once 
hoped that perhaps I might be going to be. 
And so I might. So that you see we are well 
met, and peers on these important points. I 
am very glad also that you are older than your 
sister. So should I have been, if I had one. 
So that the number of points and virtues which 
you have inherited from your name-father is 
already quite surprising. 

I wish you would tell your father—not that 
I like to encourage my rival—that we have hada 
a wonderful time here of late, and that they are 
having a cold day on Mulinuu, and the consuls 
are writing reports, and I am writing to the 
Times, and if we don’t get rid of our friends this 
time I shall begin to despair of everything but 
my name-daughter. 

You are quite wrong as to the effect of the 
birthday on your age. From the moment the 
deed was registered (as it was in the public 
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The silver animals have, some of them, joints and hinges which enable them to take various positions. 


press with every solemnity), the 13th of Novem- 
ber became your own and only birthday, and 
you ceased to have been born on Christmas 
Day. Ask your father: I am sure he will tell 
you this is sound law. You are thus become a 
month and twelve days younger than you were, 
but will go on growing older for the future 
in the regular and human manner from one 
13th of November to the next. The effect on 
me is more doubtful; I may, as you suggest, 
live for ever; I might, on the other hand, come 
to pieces like the one-horse shay at a moment’s 
notice; doubtless the step was risky, but I do 
not the least regret that which enables me to 
sign myself your revered and delighted name- 
father. 
RoBERT LovuIs STEVENSON. 


Last year on the 13th of November Mrs. 
Cockran celebrated her birthday with the usual 
rites laid down in the birthday deed so that 
there was no danger of her forfeiting it to the 
President of these United States. For this 
particular occasion her friend, Mrs. Miller 
(Alice Duer Miller) wrote this delightful poem: 


“How I should like a birthday,” said the child; 

‘“‘T have so few and those so far apart.” 
She spoke to Stevenson; the Master smiled, 

“Mine is to-day, | would with all my heart 
That it were yours. Too many years have I; 

Too swift they come, and all too swift they fly.” 


So by a formal deed he there conveyed 
All right and title in his natal day, 

To have and hold, to sell or give away, 
Then signed and gave it to the little maid. 


Joyful, yet fearing to believe too much, 

She took the deed she scarcely dared unfold. 
Ah, liberal genius! At whose potent touch 
All common things shine with transmitted gold 
A day of Stevenson’s will prove to be 

Not part of time, but immortality. 


The occasion was made doubly interesting by 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt was there in his 
character of ex-president, to see that the birth- 
day was fittingly celebrated so that it should not 
pass into the hands of his successor. 











Novelties for the Boudoir 


From 


the Maison de 


Violette 





One of the new bouquet odours is the “Niobe”. It is 
lasting without being offensive, and has a certain piquancy 
which is very appealing. Exquisitely carved lizards have 
been used by the great glass artist Lalique as the motif of 
the design on the bottle, which is encased in a handsome, 
soft, suede leather case. The price is $12.00. 

Paris sends to us one of the novel leather vanity cases 
lined with moire and fitted with gold fixings. The flexible 
edge makes it possible to open the bag wide or close the 
sides flatly together. 

The different flora! odours, rose, violet, lily-of-the-valley 
and jasmine, can be purchased in the concentrated es- 
sences for $2.00, $5.00, and $10.00. The bottle is en- 
closed in a leather case, matching in colour the flower repre- 
sented, and is convenient for traveling. 


Vagari 


The separate fur coats are quite amusing. 
Really such things as we once knew by that 
name hardly exist. There is the Drécoll, a 
one-sleeved cape mantle in breitchswantz, 
that is seen everywhere, and has been described 
again and again, and there are the knee-length, 
kimono-sleeved wraps of moleskin, or some 
flat fur, banded with a fluffy long haired fur, or 
in chinchilla trimmed with bear, but the only 
thing worth mentioning in a regulation separ- 
ate coat, which has yet been seen this season, 
is a loose belted model of fine pony skin. This 
was adorable. It was perfectly plain with 
broad front, opening from the shoulder down 
the side. From the neck to below the hips it 
was loose, but not full; there it was belted by a 
wide strip of fur, lapping at one side, and fasten- 
ing with a cluster of artificial flowers, roses, 
violets and gardenias, very small and very arti- 
ficial. From below this belt hung a plaited 
basque of the fur hardly over four inches in 
width. A high collar of civet cat finished the 
neck and the long sleeves. 


The new mauve and bestre shades, as well as the regu- 
lation tints, can be procured in the superfine face powder 
exhaling the ambre royal fragrance. The glass powder box 
rests in a leather case and sells for $2.50. 

The finest of soap is perfumed with the same fragrance 
as that used in the concentrées, so that no alien scent may 
interrupt the “perfume scheme”. Like the concentrées, 
the soap is sold in a leather case, and costs $1.50. 

charming gift box in a soft, pastel-coloured suede lea- 
ther contains a box of powder, a bottle of concentrée, and 
a bottle of toilet water in the jasmine, muguet, or ambre 
royal fragrance. These boxes cost from $7.50 to $12.00 each. 

For bridge prizes, luncheon favours, and little gifts, the 
sachet in its leather case is particularly appropriate. 
very good and lasting sachet powder is put up in a satin 


es of the Paris F 


(Continued from Page 58) 


Blue serge, always popular, has achieved un- 
wonted success this year, for one-piece walking 
gowns. One of the newest of these showed an 
original arrangement of the ruffled skirt. Three 
in number, the flounces were plaited quite flat, 
and ran in front from the belt to the hem, dis- 
appearing in the back under a wide straight 
panel of the material. A variation of the 
Chéruit idea of an apron tunic. 


Popular Models 


For reception and afternoon tea the best 
looking gowns, worn by the best dressed women, 
are in black, or in black and white. This is a 
colour to which the Americans have always 
been partial, realizing with their practical turn 
of mind the advantages such gowns possess, 
always becoming, and better yet, never old. 
They have, therefore, been quick to take up 
the suggestion of the French designers, who, at 
all the openings, showed frock after frock in 
black satin, black velvet, and black charmeuse. 

A pretty blonde, one of a group of smartly 
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Photographs by Feder. 
envelope-shaped encasement, matching the flower of the 
perfume, and, in the harmonizing leather box, sells for $1.00. 

Lalique has designed the odd-shaped bottle which con- 
tains the new extract known as “Curieux”. This is an ex- 
tremely fragrant bouquet odor, which is persistent without 
Seing insistent. Encased in the leather box, it sells for 

10.00. 

Schumann’s Sons are showing a new mauve enamel clock 
for the dressing-table. On one side there is a clock, and 
on the other a barometer. As it fits into a leather case it is 
convenient while traveling. The price is $175.00. 

As the toilet water is more volatile and delicate than the 
concentrée many fastidious women use it as a perfume. 

a leather case, matching the concentrée, powder, and 
soap cases, it costs $2.50. 


ashions 


dressed Americans lunching at the Ritz, had 
evidently bought on her way through Paris, the 
popular Callot model for an afternoon frock. 
The original was in black velvet, this was in 
charmeuse; other than that it was identical. 
The skirt was draped in the same manner from 
belt to knee, the waist was kimono with deep, 
narrow pointed décolleté outlined by alter- 
nating folds of black and white tulle. The 
sleeves were three quarter with ruffles of a sin- 
gle thickness of black tulle, and the waist was 
girdled by a wide moire ribbon in a shade of 
dull blue. At the top of the girdle, just at the 
end of the pointed décolleté, was pinned a great 
crimson velvet rose. With the gown were worn 
long gloves of light tan suede, almost white. 
All white are still extensively used, but 
different shades of tan and mastic are at 
last achieving favour. Here in Paris they have 
struggled bravely for a year with but little 
notice. For wear with tailor suits the short 
white suede or glacé, heavily worked with 
black, has been adopted. 
Harper’s Bazar 




















The Greek Play Lysitrata. 
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The Interesting Coming-Out Party 
of Miss Candace Hewitt 


HE débutante of this season will 

set a very fast pace,—one that her 

sister of next year will have difficulty 

in keeping. She will literally dance 
her way through the Winter. 

Although there are certain established 
customs that conventional mothers in- 
variably observe when presenting their 
girls to the social world, — conventions 
that no one matron can alter,—certain in- 
novations have been permitted to creep 
in and, in a way, to change the entire 
method of débutante entertaining. 

More individuality is displayed now than 
formerly. For years the “coming-out”’ 
party was a very cut-and-dried affair. There 
were girls who hated the whole thing, who 
really dreaded the stupidity of their 
débutante parties, the tea, the thin bread 
and butter, and the constant curtseying. 


The Introduction of Novelties 


But nowadays all this is changed. 
Each mother makes a great effort to in- 
troduce some novelty when opening her 
season. All these novelties are permissi- 
ble, in fact they are desirable; for even 
the young people dread being bored. This 
year the dancing tea will predominate. 
But of this later. 

Garden parties for the débutante have 
been the charming feature of the summer 
and autumn. There is always less formality 
about these out-door events than those 
given in town in the winter. There is 
something peculiarly delightful in the 
bringing out of a young girl in the place 
where she has had the happiest times of 
her girlhood. Having this thought in 
For November, 1913 








The Great-Granddaughter of Peter Cooper. 
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mind Mrs. Edward Ringwood Hewitt, of 
Wewappo Farms, Midvale, New Jersey, 
gave a most unusual coming-out party for 
her daughter, Candace, late in September. 
The Hewitt estate is in the heart of the 
Ramapos, a region of lovely mountains and 
valleys, and is itself a remarkably beauti- 
ful stretch of rolling country. Just below 
the big, old-fashioned mansion is a per- 
fect natural amphitheatre, set in a circle 
of hills. Here was given the Greek play 
“‘Lysitrata’’ by Miss Hewitt and several 
of her young friends. 


Five Hundred Guests Found Seats 


on the Terraces 


Five hundred invitations were issued 
and nearly that number of guests found 
seats on the terraces of rock which 
sloped downward to the ‘“‘stage.” White 
columns and laurel wreaths added their 
realistic touch to the “‘Tableaux.” Mrs. 
Hewitt, in costume, welcomed her friends 
on the veranda of the “farm house” after 
the play. Tea was served out of doors and 
many of the young people remained to 
dance. Miss Hewitt is a great-grand- 
daughter of Peter Cooper, one of early 
New York’s great men, and a grand- 
daughter of the late Abram S. Hewitt, 
who was mayor of New York at a 
time when that meant more to an indi- 
vidual than a_ political honour. The 
history of the Hewitt family is identified 
with the history of New York, even with 
the history of the country, for history 
was made at Ringwood manor, the old 
Hewitt estate in North Jersey, during the 
formative years following the Revolution. 
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Drawings by Mabel Ballou. 


= No. 7.—Best & Co. are selling a fine 
French lawn bib edged with Valenciennes 
lace, and enhanced with feather-stitching and 


SS ss embroidery for $3.75. 
P No. 8.—Stern Brothers are selling for $1.75 (with- 
out the chain) a coloured enamel perfume ball with gold rim. 





No. 1.—The correct costume for the ~ 
maid when she serves ne in the after- Cy 
noon, as shown by the Nurse’s Outfitting As- Rg 
sociation, is a gown of black mohair, por $9.75: Rag 
and an apron, collar, cuffs, and plaited hair-bow of all- 
over lace, costing $3.45. SS 
No. 2.—Gimbels are showing for $16.50 this good-looking 
sports coat in blue, brown, Oxford, and light gray with plaid 
lining and revers, and edges bound with black sdk braid. Phipps 
Rembrandt velours hat in all colours with woven leather and soutache braid band. 
47.50 an attractive maternity gown in black crépe 


No. 3.- Bryant sells for 
metcore with a tunic of rose or Copenhagen brocaded eponge, or marquisette with chiffon lining 


-Lane 
hown by Best & Co., is of fine French lawn 


and white net frills. 
No. 4.—One of the newest baby gowns sl 
ink, blue, or white. Price, $7.00 
-The first long cloak can be bought at Best & Co. for $9.50. It is fashioned from 
The faille silk cap, hand embroid- 


smocked in pi 
No. 5. 
white cashmere and is embroidered by hand in white silk. 
ered, sells for $2.50. 
6.—A dear little christening robe in French lawn, entirely made by hand, can be 
Irish lace and hand embroidery make it both dressy and 


0. - 
bought of Best & Co. for $8.00. 
dainty. 
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The little sponge inside is saturated with the perfume which 
is exhaled through the filigree exterior. 
No. 9.—For the evening, Stern Brothers, are showing a 
75 





Price, " 


Price, 65 cents. 


No. 10 
No. 11.—A rhinestone hairpin on a hinge can be bought at Stern Bros. for $4.00. 


novel hairpin of pearls which seem to spring from a rhinestone basket. 
‘co. 10.—A new neck arrangement at Stern Brothers, consists of black velvet ribbon with 
button roses weighted with a long tassel. 
No. 12.—Effective necklaces in variously-coloured stones can be bought at Stern Brothers 


$7.50 to $10.00. 


for 
No. 13.—Stern Brothers sell neck-bows, consisting of bars of roses, in soft, dull colourings, 
No. 14.—A dainty brooch, showing a yellow stone surrounded with French gilt and a pearl 


with two tassels for 50 cents. 
drop with a blue stone, can be bought of Stern Brothers for $4.50. 
‘o. 15.— Black velvet bar-pins with roses in many colours cost from 75 cents to $1.50 at 


Stern Brothers. 


A pros 


ctus explaining the PERSONAL 
HOPPING SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


The Bazar’s Shopping Service 


Why not let the HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE do your shopping for you? Expert shoppers, women 
of good taste and discrimination, are always ready to buy for you any desired article, whether mentioned in the magazine or not, without 
HOPPING SERVICE will be sent 


any charge to you. Names of the shops where articles may be purchased will be furnished on request. Kindly enclose either cheque 


or money order for the approximate amount of purchase. 


on receipt of a self-addressed letter to HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL 


CCESSORIES, more than ever, are the 
marks of punctuation which make 
a costume mean something. So it is 
that jeweled hairpins, half-coronets, 
aigrette holders, and flexible antenne bending 
gracefully with the motion of the body, are 
specific touches of costuming. : 
Imported aigrette holders with crown de- 
signs in pearls are banded to the brow so that 
the plumelet of heron curves free. They cost 
from $3.75 to $7.50. When platinum is 


used as the basic metal one must pay more, 


although $8.75 seems reasonable enough, surely, 

for a half-coronet of this precious sub- 

stance. 

To Dress the Neck 

Of scarcely less importance are the new neck- 
A lack-lustre cos- 


circlets and wristbands. 
tume may well be brought to life by a charming 


little set shown in one of the large shops. It is 
of black maline with two motifs of sterling 
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silver and brilliants in the collar, and one motif 
in the bracelet. The circlet is $6.75; the brace- 


let, $5. 

The necklace proper has passed through a 
period of tesselation in Paris, and emerges with 
stones imitative of sardonyx, amber, chryso- 
prase, lapis-lazuli, and amethyst. 

The daring simplicity of the modern French 
colour schemes makes this form of embellish- 
ment far more than a gaud, and fixes its cost at 


$7.50 at least, and $10 at most. 
Harper’s Bazar 
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No. 16. Madame Campbell’s new silk 
low bust line to the lacing, and three bones. From 
the back of the corset a band of elastic fastens the corset 
around the leg just above the knee. 

No. 17. 
lingerie. 


No. 18. 
oe any colour, sells at Lord & Taylor’s for $4.95. 
oO. 19, 
ecru net can be bought at 
No. 20. 


Taylor’s for $2.95. 


for $3.50. 


A Good Veil an Economy 


To the astute buyer, the economy of a good 
veil is apparent. The ‘Beauty-spot” veil 
might well be chosen with its one round spot 
just over the cheek. Young girls are especially 
fond of this veil, which comes in octagonal or 
square mesh for $2.50. 

Youthful tastes have again been sensed by 
the same Fifth Avenue establishment in the 
“Fly” veil of fine hexagonal net, spotted with 
small, broad-winged flies, for $2.75. 

Cobalt-blue octagonal net is made the basis 
for a very soft and becoming veil with a design 
of Parisian flowers. This is also $2.75. 


Vestees and Ceintures 


Not unlike the bolero blouse is the “throw 
vest” which can also be worn after the coat 
has been removed. This is made of dark silks 
patterned with intense colours, to pass around 
the neck in something the manner of a stole. 
A Medici frill of net, a satin lining, and crystal 
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elastic pantaloon corset has five clasps from the ~~ 
“rng 


eJohn Wanamaker is showing the new corsetless 
The combination of white batiste is feather-stitched in 
blue or pink, slips over head, and has a novel feature in the belt. 
Price $3.00; in handkerchief linen, $3.75. The new Tango closed drawers to match cost $2.50. 
An ecru or white shadow-lace neck ruff, closely plaited, and fastened with a moire No. 2 


A becoming neck-piece of black and natural-coloured marabou with soft plaitings of 
The large muff is priced $7.95. 
The butterfly motif in black maline adds to the charm of this shadow-lace and 
white maline neck-fixing which Lord & Taylor are selling for $6.95. 

No. 24. A satin vest piped in any colour satin, with jersey back, sells at Lord & Taylor’s 
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SERRE 


embroidery. 
No. 27. 


Nos. 29 and 31. 
No. 30. 


buttons are also features of this article of 
utility, priced $3.85. 

Distinctly a waistcoat is that of white bro- 
caded crépe, back and front, lined with net and 
buttoned with black and clear glass moulds, 
for $6.50. 

A rough crépe body, an art velvet collar, and 
gay glass buttons constitute another exceed- 
ingly smart waistcoat made to sell for $6.50. 

Tango sashes are steadily gathering the 
force of favour, particularly those with Roman 
striped borders and fringed ends. Such a sash 
of pure silk, double ribbed and two yards and 
one half long, may be had for the exceptional 
price of $5.95. Hardly less pretty and effective, 
however, are the Roman stripes in less expen- 
sive textures at $2.25 up to $3.75. 

A novel belt for the tailored skirt is of one- 
inch wide woolen elastic,—the buckle aglow 
with tiny flowers in chenille,—which is sold at 
the reasonable price of $1.25. 

A long girdle of black satin, to which is 
attached a double plaited tunic of messaline, 
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Drawings by 
Mabel Ballou. 








No. 22. A net guimpe, with gathered 
oo and plaited frills, sells at Lord & Taylor’s for 

Ws 3.95. 
SS No. 23. Lord & Taylor sell for $2.50 a girdle 


with sash end in satin of any colour. 
4. One of the new anklet stockings shown by 
& 


5. The newest open-work clocks are shown on 


0. 
these fine English stockings sold by Peck & Peck for $3.75. 
. The latest Parisian novelty stocking shows two colours combined, with hand 
Sold by Peck & 
Peck & Peck sell for $6.50 fine English silk stockings with plain tops and Derby 
ribs below the knee in white, black, smoke, or navy. 
No. 28. The spider pattern, hand-embroidered in any colour on a pure thread silk stocking, 
can be bought at Peck & Peck’s for $2.00 a pair. 
Satin garters with satin or chiffon flowers cost $2.50 at Peck & Peck’s. 
Satin garters sparkling with rhinestones cost $2.50 at Peck & Peck’s. 


Peck for $10.00 a pair. 


net, or white or coloured chiffon costs $9.75. 


The Roman Sandal in America 


The modern Americanized Roman sandal, 
that is, the high shoe, open in front and laced 
with ribbon, now appears in patent leather, gray 
suede, bronze kid, and satin. It is $8 plain, 
and $12 beaded. 

Tango sets must garnish opera-toed or ballet 
satin pumps, provided with loops for lacing. 
These sets include six pairs of loops and two 
buckles in bronze, cut steel, French silver and 
rhinestones, or jet, and are clasped to the slip- 
per or shoe at the sides and front. The price 
of $3.50 a set is not too high for such dainty 
contrivances. The most expensive sets cost 
as much as $35. 

One house is also featuring ballet, or heeltess, 
slippers in satin, which have eyelets worked at 
the sides. One society girl has ordered slippers 
of this kind to harmonize with six different 
gowns. Price, $3.50. Rhinestone buckles are 
$1.50 extra. 








The Englishman and His 


HAT old story about the English- 
T man dressing for dinner every even- 

ing has been repeated so often that it 
is as closely wrapped about him as the fog 
that shrouds him as he strides along the 
Strand of a winter morning. But, never- 
theless, the outlander sojourning in Lon- 
don sees some very queer combinations 
in evening clothes. Even the “nut,” 
as the young man of fashion is called, 
does look very odd to American eyes 
when he puts on his dinner jacket. 

For, here in England, the dinner jacket 
is becoming more popular, and is worn 
more and more where women are, de- 
spite the social mandate that proscribes 
this. The Englishman knows it’s wrong 
and knows it’s discourteous to wear the 
sawed-off garment, and so in order to 
compromise, and make it look a bit better, 
he throws in a white waistcoat, and tops 
off the costume with a silk hat. Some- 
times, he wears an opera hat with his din- 
ner jacket, but he never wears a soft hat 
or bowler, as they do “out in the States,” 
that wild, half-civilized land that lies 
as far away, to English eyes, as does 
Borneo. This season the nuts are wear- 
ing wing collars and little black ties 
rounded at the ends, which lap, not be- 
hind, but in front of the collar’s tips; or 
else a Gladstonian-looking ‘‘choker”’ 
collar, with a black stock tied in a bow- 
knot. 

It does appear eccentric, no gainsaying 
that. But it’s quite all right, old dear, 
because London has set its stamp of ap- 
proval on it. 


His Evening Clothes 

The silk hat, by the way, is of course 
jammed down over the ears, leaving 
visible a strip of rounded or sloping fore- 
head, according to the wearer’s heredi- 
tary charactersitics. When one’s arrayed 
in this rather startling fashion, one is 
quite all right and can lounge into the 
little bar of any of the music halls feeling 
very sure nobody's going to say rude 
things about one. 

These bars in the music halls and 
theatres are the real gathering places 
of the nuts at night. All the boule- 
vardiers may be found in one place 
or another, having a “whiskey and soda, 


Ladies of the Chorus 


(Continued from page 27) 


to inquire who she was, and before many 
months the name of Bonnie Magin be- 
came as well-known to the theatre-going 
public as many stars who have seen their 
names spelled across Broadway in electric 
bulbs. But even after she had become a 
distinct asset to the theatre the managers 
were slow to acknowledge her worth. They 
regarded the music-hall purely as a house 
that had been reared and nurtured on 
comedy and, besides, it was against his- 
tory that a chorus girl should have a real 
following. I remember one night, at least 
two years after Miss Magin had become 
, an established favourite, while I was sit- 
ting in the dressing-room of one of the 
managers, he said quite casually, “ Let’s 
go down on the stage and look at Bonnie 
dance. I’ve never seen her, but they tell 
me she’s good in the Rosie number.”’ 
Even Julian Mitchell, unquestionably 
the greatest producer of musical comedy 
this country has ever known, who staged 
the dance, claimed that while the girl 
was undoubtedly clever, it was the music 
and the arrangement of the scene and 
lights and the “‘ business” of the song that 
scored the success, and that he could gain 
just as many encores by taking any chor- 
us girl from the line and putting her in 
Miss Magin’s place. The answer to this 
seems to have been that after trying sev- 
eral chorus girls in the position on the 
other side of Dailey they were forced to 
employ such high-class dancers as Mayme 
Gehrue and Aimée Angeles and even 
then failed to dislodge the little blond 
girl from the affections of her audience. 


By George 


please miss.’’ It’s top hole to drift into 
one of the halls say about 10 o’clock, 
watch two turns on the stage, and then 
spend the rest of the time in the bar. 
After that, there’s really nothing to do 
except to drop in some place for a bite, 
perhaps the “Cri” or the Piccadilly grill. 
Following that, one goes to one’s club, 
but if bored there (as the true nuts usually 
are) one goes out for a bit of gaming — 
chemin de fer clubs abound in London 
like mosquitoes in Jersey—or else to one 
of the ‘“‘night clubs,” rather unsavory 
resorts which close up near 4 or 5 a. m. 
Yes, such is life in a great city! 

All the true nuts, the swank young 
toffs, are wearing brown and blue this 
winter. The brown, a sort of October 
ale shade, has distanced the blue so far 
and is running well out in front. Brown 
bowlers are beginning to peep out on the 
Strand, and pongee shirts are in the shirt- 
maker’s windows, along with brown ties 
crossed with heavy gold stripes. 


Like the Women—Large Waists 

Waists are beginning to be thrown 
where the women threw theirs last spring, 
and the slim-figured men will not have 
much advantage over their fatter friends 
soon, if the fashion keeps up. The 
slender coats of last year, with long 
lapels dropped to the second button, are 
being replaced by shorter jackets with 
three buttons, and minus the long slit up 
the back. 

Even the morning coat, as the cutaway 
is known here, is being affected, for al- 
though one button is still all that is 
necessary, the opening will not be so 
pronouncedly deep as it was. The shape 
of the back of the morning coat has not 
been changed. Like the evening dress- 
coat it is still cut a little wide just under 
the arms, and with quite a high waist. 
The evening coats, by the way, are cut 
with a sharp angle where the lapel joins 
the tail—that is, just over the watch 
pocket in the trousers—which English 
trousers never have—and the white waist- 
coat, while cut high over a man’s hips, 
still shows about half an inch or so below 
the lapel. 

Speaking of the lack of watch pockets 
in English trousers, no real, dyed-in-the- 
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wool American will ever get used to the 
trousers they make on this tiny island. 
In the first place, in addition to having 
no watch pocket (that’s because all the 
nuts wear wrist watches) there’s only 
one pistol or whiskey-flask pocket. That 
lone pocket could be used for carrying 
the handkerchief, but all the nuts tuck 
theirs up the left sleeve, allowing the 
end to drape out in care-free fashion, 
something like the lace on a woman’s 
dress sleeve. 


The Sporting Togs 

Short trousers for sporting clothes 
are in the ascendant now. All men 
are proud of their legs, and Englishmen 
seem especially so. While long tro sers 
are worn with the half-belted Norfolk 
jackets, which everybody dons of a Sun- 
day here, not as many of them are seen 
as used to be. They are shrinking to the 
knee, and where the bottoms go one can 
only guess when one looks at the baggy 
short trousers so fashionable to-day. 
The pear-shaped affairs, which are really 
riding breeches, are no longer in vogue 
except on Rotten Row, and the golfers 
and walkers affect a very loose, baggy 
trouser caught up well under the kneecap 
and falling in an all-around fold so deep 
that it almost hides the cuff of the golf 
stocking. 

Where the fashions come from, not even 
the tailors here seem able to tell, but 
they—that is, the styles—seem to be 
supreme; for London is full of foreigners 
this autumn, and all of them are buy- 
ing clothes here. Even the Frenchmen, 
who dislike the hard, unsympathetic lines 
of the English clothes, are beginning 
to wear them. 


As to Silk Hats 

The silk hat has been in danger, even 
in conservative London, for some time. 
Where a few years ago every man wore 
his topper with his lounge or street 
clothes, bowlers and soft hats have super- 
seded this fashion, and now about the 
only men wearing silk hats and short 
coats are the clerks down in the City. 
The opera hat is worn more often in the 
evening than the silk hat, and the taxi- 
cab and the theatre seat are both blamed 








I have spoken of Bonnie Magin’s suc- 
cess at some length because her case, so 
far as her dancing was concerned, is so 
rare among chorus girls and because in 
all other respects she was so absolutely 
typical of what is regarded by managers 
as the best kind of chorus girl. She was 
modest, earnest, hardworking, unknown 
to those resorts where the white lights 
burn the whitest, and had an intelligence 
far above the average chorus girl. 


Bonnie Magin in Society 

As an instance of this I remember one 
occasion when she was asked by a young 
woman, to whom she had given dancing 
lessons, to accompany her toa fancy-dress 
party at the studio of a well-known por- 
trait painter. All of the great world of 
New York was there and among others 
the elderly lady who at that time con- 
trolled the destinies of New York society. 
When this all-powerful person was told 
that a chorus girl was present as a guest 
it seems that she was seriously shocked. 
Notwithstanding this, however, her in- 
formant later in the evening, without say- 
ing just who Miss Magin was, introduced 
her to the social leader, and the latter, 
draped in her famous pearls and diamonds, 
and the chorus girl in her simple red and 
black Rosie suit, sat on a lounge and had 
along and pleasant chat. On taking her 
leave the grande-dame was heard to say to 
her host, “I’ve had a most charming even- 
ing. The costumes were so amusing, and 
I had a delightful talk with a little blond 
girl. She’s so sweet and simple and 
altogether different from most of the 
young girls of to-day. Didn’t catch her 
name. I really wonder who her father 


’ 


can be.” 


But, notwithstanding Miss Magin’s 
charm of manner and a personality in her 
dancing that flew over the footlights and 
straight into the hearts of her audience, 
she was in most ways like the very great 
majority of her class, and, to all intents 
and purposes, retained the shell of a 
chorus girl even if for a brief season she 
did occupy the dressing-room of a star. 
During the latter part of her stay at 
Weber and Fields’, a futile effort was made 
to give her greater prominence by casting 
her in small parts, and she finally left to be 
the feature of a big musical extravaganza. 
But she had neither the voice northetrain- 
ing—not the indefinable something that 
makes good actresses, and so, in a year or 
less, she vanished from the theatrical 
firmament. However, if it is any satis- 
faction, she can rest assured that she was 
the most popular and best-known chorus 
girl that Broadway has ever seen. 

(To be continued next month) 


The Work of the 
Junior League 
(Continued from page 17) 


station. There is nocharge for this service. 

As the League House is in every sense a 
hotel, and not a “Home,” great atten- 
tion has been given to sitting-rooms 
where the guests, who are mostly young 
women, may entertain their friends. 
Opening from the main reception-room 
on the lower floor are several small sitting- 
rooms. On each of the upper floors is a 


large sitting-room where the guests may 
70 


Clothes 


for this, because both disturb the fur op 


thehat. There’s one place, however, that 
the topper still does and probably alway 
will maintain a strangle-hold, and that’s 
with a morning coat. No one in London 
ever wears anything else with a cutaway, 

Spats are having a difficult time to get 
back on English feet, and perhaps won't 
be really in favour again until the winter 
brings on London’s slush and mud once 
more. In their stead, patent leather 
boots with grey suede tops and _pear| 
buttons, or else black leather laced 
boots, with brown uppers, are being 
worn. 


The Englishman's Trousers 

And in the second place, no English 
trousers are English trousers without 
a rear elevation that extends halfway 
up to the shoulder blades. The best 
West End tailors cut the top line of the 
trousers in the back just on the model of 
a Cupid’s bow, or a pretty girl’s lips, 
placing the suspender— beg pardon, 
braces—buttons just to the east and 
west of the center. Americans go down 
on their knees to the tailors and pointing 
to the trousers, beg to have ’em lopped 
off. But it’s no use. They come back 
just as they were architecturally designed. 
The tailors say it’s good for the back to 
be protected in cold weather, and besides, 
it makes a good figure. They scoff and 
shudder impartially at American trousers. 
One American was told by a tailor who 
looked over his Fifth Avenue trousers, 

“Why Mr. Atkins, those are not 
trousers. My word, sir, but they're 
nothing but legs!” 

What’s worrying the tailors now is just 
what the Bond Sackville street overcoat’s 
going to be this winter. They are flirt- 
ing with various styles, and some have 
brought out straight-lined coats, with 
just a little fulness in the back, and a wide 
belt to hold this in. But most of the 
tailors seem agreed that the belt is as 
dead as Henry VIII, and two or three of 
the smartest have produced double. 
breasted 
fitting pretty well in to the waist, and 
with a slit in the back instead of plenty 
of fulness. The coats are cut a little 
below knee length. 


meet each other and spend pleasant ever- 
ings together. 

The management has _ incorporated 
other features which appeal particularly 
towomen. There is a perfectly-equipped 
laundry where, for a minimum charge, 
the guests can launder their own clothes; 
there is a sewing room, equipped with 
sewing machines and pressing boards; 
and last, but not least, there is a type 
writing-room fitted with machines which 
are kept in good order. 

The hotel is a business project; even 
at the low rate charged, it pays for itseli 
It accommodates three hundred and fifty 
guests and there are seldom any vacancies 
While there are none of the restrictions 4 
the old time “Home,” there is a certain 
amount of interest taken in the welfare 
of the guests. A committee of the 
League members assumes responsibility 
for their entertainment. There is # 
excellent library and in the large amuse 
ment-hall there is informal dancing every 
night. On Saturday nights a dance & 
given, to which the guests invite as many 
outsiders as they wish. An electric piant 
player has been donated and is a grett 
success. 

There would seem to be no doubt that 
this Junior League House has pointed t0 
a partial solution of the living problem 
for the girl who earns less than ten dollar 
aweek. The Chicago League has already 
opened a boarding-house which, in tims, 
it hopes will become a hotel. 

The annual entertainment will be give! 
this year on Friday and Saturday thes 
teenth and seventeenth of January, at 
Waldorf-Astoria. The proceeds will ® 
as usual devoted to the various interes 
of the League. 
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Table Linens 
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Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals. 





Luncheon, tea and cocktail nap- 





kins are now included in the well- 
equipped linen outfit. They are 
hem-stitched, with monograms or 
initials, lace-edged and inset with 
lace motifs or embroidered. The 
cocktail napkin is six inches square, 
the after-dinner coffee one a little 











larger, and the lunch or tea nap- 
kin is still larger. Walpole 
Brothers and the Grande Maison de 

































Centrepiece and doily sets for the 
luncheon table are made in all 
sorts of lace, including Point de 
Venise, Cluny and filet, combined 
with drawnwork, cutwork, Reti- 
cella and Madeira work and all 
varieties of embroidery. Other 
sets show only embroidery, with 
scalloped edges and simple or elab- 
orate monograms. The square 
centrepiece may have a monogram 
in each corner but the round one 











Blanc show many varieties of 
these napkins and doilies. 


TEN thousand dollar order for bridal 

linen for household use seems—to the 

uninitiated—very large, but the bride 

of today requires ten times as much 
linen to maintain a fashionable establishment 
as did her great-grandmother, which accounts 
for the frequency of such orders in the more ex- 
clusive shops. The matron wo entertains 
often must keep her table appointments up to 
the standard set by fashion; beyond that she 
may allow herself even a dash of originality, 
but the changes of fashions in laces, sizes of 
napkins and doilies, patterns of damasks and 
marking of the linen, are details wherein her 
knowledge must be kept up to the moment. 
Authority may vary in different localities on 
some points in linen fashions, but the exclusive 
shops are good guides and it is safe to follow 
their advice in the main selection. 

The elegant dinner cloth of today is of lace 
and finest linen. Point de Venise lace is com- 
bined with Venetian embroidery and cutwork 
or with the Italian Reticella work in the most 
elaborate and expensive cloths. There are 
round cloths with filet medallions and an eight- 
een-inch fall below the table. For luncheon, 
if the lace cloth is to be used, it comes in size 
to exactly fit the top of the table, to be used 
without doilies, or in a set of centrepiece, size 
27 or 29 inches in diameter, and plate, butter- 
plate and glass doilies. Which to use is a mat- 
ter of taste only. The same cloths may be had 
in the square shape if one’s table is square, and 
it is permissible to have an under-cloth of satin 
to match the colour of the floral decorations. 
The “chemin” or table runner to use on the 
Abbey tables is to be had in the same elaborate 
For November, 1913 










lace patterns. These lace tablecloths are rarely 


marked, as the lace and embroidery cover 
nearly all the available surface; sometimes, 
however, they are marked in little one-inch 
letters simply for identification in case of loss. 


The New Cocktail Napkins 


With the fashion of serving the cocktail and 
relish in the drawing-room before dinner, and 
the serving of coffee and cordial in the same 
way after dinner, the tiny cocktail and tea or 
coffee napkins have become necessities. The 
former are six inches square, with one corner 
embroidered with a tiny strutting “‘Chantecler”’ 
in white or in colours, or a lace inset butterfly 
with a lace edge around the napkin. The tea 
or coffee napkins are a trifle larger, but em- 
broidered and finished in the same way. With 
the lace cloths, the lace-edged napkins with 
one corner embroidered are used, and they are 
in what is called medium size; in fact, the din- 
ner-napkins now in general use are this size, as 
Americans do not seem to care for the 30-inch 
size popular in France. The plain linen dam- 
ask dinner cloth, with or without the double 
satin border, still leads the fashion. 

Styles in Quilting 

Such cloths when oblong have four mono- 
grams or sets of initials. Two at the sides are 
placed with the tops of the letters 15 inches 
from the centre of the cloth, to allow for a cen- 
trepiece 27 inches in diameter, and the end 
monograms are placed about 18 inches from 
each end of the table. The letters are from 
two to four inches high, according to fancy. 
The round cloth has two monograms, one at 
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has two monograms, one pointing 
toward each end of the table. 


each end of the centre. In some instances the 
initials appear on diagonal corners of the cloth 
and in one corner of the napkin, but the newest 
way is to mark the centre of the napkin, folding 
the ends under to show the elaborate initials. 
The oblong doilies, to use for plate, glass and 
butter plate, are used, but are not as fashionable 
as the three separate ones for the same purpose. 

The favourite patterns seem to be the three- 
inch diagonal and length-wise stripes of satin 
and plain damask, with conventionalized bor- 
ders that are six or eight inches wide. One 
with moire satin and damask stripes four inches 
wide has a handsome Grecian border. Of the 
newest offerings in pattern damask there are the 
‘Ermine, ” the “laurel and acorn, ”’ “thistle and 
scroll,” “Celtic and block,” ‘Empire and 
block,” and the floral patterns. The stems 
in these floral patterns start at the edges or ends 
and corners of the cloth. One odd cloth is of 
plain damask with an immense bunch of Ameri- 
can Beauty roses stretching diagonally across 
the cloth, tied with a satin woven bow-knot. 

The beautiful lace cloths are made mostly 
in Germany, in the Black Forest, where the 
makers are expert in the Weikel and Mosaic 
drawnwork. These cloths are best dry-cleaned 
and then laid away in deeply-blued muslin cloth. 
The formal dinner-cloths, like the centrepieces, 
are rolled so there are no creases, while the 
every-day cloths may be folded. From Alsace 
and Lorraine come rather new ideas in laces and 
embroideries for centrepieces and cloths which 
show, in the antique filet and the raised work, 
scenes from various operas. One very valuable 
centrepiece tells in lace motifs the story of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
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Dreicer & Co., are showing a superb corsage ornament, in a design of the 
Louis XIV period, that is capable of sub-division into three sections. Very 
handsome is the new crystal watch pendant, shown by Dreicer & Co., hav- 
ing, in the centre a large piece of engraved chrysoprase the colour of emer- 
ald. A line of calibre diamonds encircles the chrysoprase and the beautifully- 
wrought crystal is outlined by calibre emeralds. A crystal bead forms the 
stem of the watch. In the artistic flexible diamond pendant Dreicer & Co., 
have made daisies with pale yellow diamond centres the dominant theme. 
Lines of calibre sapphires indicate the background and mark the heart of 


slipper buckles shown by Dreicer & Co., are wrought of crystal with a de- 
sign of small diamonds. Both the lantern design and the use of colour in 
straight lines distinguish the pendant from E. M. Gattle & Co. The new 
checkered effect developed in diamonds and sapphires makes interesting the 
bowknot from E. M. Gattle & Co. Slender lines of onyx are introduced by 
Dreicer & Co., in their lorgnons with handles of platinum and tiny dia- 
monds. A moiré effect has been produced by E. M. Gattle & Co., by the 
novel arrangement of the diamonds and sapphires in their bracelet. Charlton 
& Co. have designed a narrow band of diamond lace to be worn high around 


each forget-me-not in the lower portion of the ornament. A very unusual 
crescent-shaped diamond forms the motif of the diamond pendant shown by 
E, M. Gattle & Co. Briolette diamonds are used as pendants. 


The newest 


the throat with the bow at the left side. 
diamond necklace with pendant from E. M. Gattle & Co. 
of diamonds seems to be twisted as lightly and easily as a silken cord. 


Unusual flexibility marks the 
The long chain 


Jeweled Adornments for the Opera 


HE narrow band of diamond lace, so 
charming in the varying designs that 

will be seen at the opera this season, 

was first adopted by Mrs. William 
McKee. Worn high on the throat, with the 
fetching bow and streamers naively placed at 
the left side, the fringed ends of exquisite pear- 
shaped diamonds rest at the turn of the neck, 
curving gracefully and accentuating its slender- 
ness and length. An added advantage lies in the 
construction which permits of sub-division, the 
bow forming a showy corsage decoration, while 
the neck band transforms itself into a bandeau. 
Quite as irresistible are the dainty but gor- 
geous new pendants,—as flexible as the softest 
fabric, that they may conform to the figure of 
the wearer, and often breathing the atmosphere 
of the Orient in the strangeness of their themes. 
A marked illustration of this Eastern influence 
is seen in the Chinese lamp design, the sugges- 
tion of light shining through coloured patterns 
being given by the touches of sapphire and 
emerald, and the reality of the object imitated 
being emphasized by the convex form of the 
ornament. Sometimes onyx is woven into the 
conception (for onyx is decidedly fashionable 
just now), the setting of the bits of stone, which 


are calibre-cut to fit the design, showing a new 


workmanship. The stone overlaps the metal 
in such a way as to cover it entirely. The 
black of the onyx is thus intensified to a degree. 

But whether it is onyx or sapphire or emerald 
that shall constitute the contrast in the pendant 
or corsage piece, the tones of the gown must 
determine. The hair ornament, on the con- 
trary, is controlled by more conflicting elements 
and must be chosen with discretion. For in- 
stance, there are few types of women who could 
wear the daring but stunning head-dress that 
graced Mrs. Phipps at the opera last year, and 
will probably be seen again this season. A con- 
tinuous band of costly jewels, enriched by dia- 
monds of unusual size, entirely encircled her 
head, the coiffure rising within it in a strangely 
attractive effect that suited her personality to 
perfection. 

The flat bandeau is admirably adapted to 
many of the prevailing coiffures, the novel 
variation this year showing a detachable ad- 
justment to hold the flowing plume that 
trails off from the side of the head. As pro- 
nounced in fashion are the Oriental designs 
in tiniest brilliants, rising fully three inches 
and worn in the front or at the side, slant- 
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ing backward, more or less, as the features 
dictate. One of these, recently designed for a 
prominent society woman, is simply a knot and 
single streamer, behind which a paradise plume 
may or may not wave with its inimitable grace. 
But as a rule, when the feather is applied, the 
jeweled portion is low and tends to rounder 
outlines, often suggesting a Persian concept, 
expressed in platinum and sparkling gems. A 
novelty of note is the hexagonal crystal that 
bears lines of diamonds radiating from a central 
cabochon sapphire, with a large cluster of 
paradise flues curling outward behind it. 

The casque comb, more ornate than ever, is 
still in favour, but it has a rival in the new, long 
barrette, which is similarly inserted in erect 
position at the side-back of the head. The 
barrette attachment is lighter and, therefore, @ 
trifle more comfortable in the hair than is the 
comb. As a gleaming strip of softly-falling 
lace in diamonds and sapphires, whose con- 
struction simulates the actual folds of filmiest 
material, it is susceptible of many adaptations, 
and may be worn even as a sort of bandeau 
across the front. 

Most interesting, also, is the broad, short 

(Continued-on page 73) 
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New Cloths 


Venetian Point lace and drawn-work have been combined in the handsome luncheon cloth from Walpole Bros. 





for the 


Luncheon 


Table 





A very unusual luncheon cloth of filet lace and weikel 


work is displayed by McGibbon & Co. Six guests are expected to sit at the table decorated with the Pointe de Venise lace luncheon cloth sold by the Maison de Blanc. 





Jeweled Adornments for the Opera 
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barrette, which the slightly elevated coiffure 
is bringing into vogue. Following the prevail- 
ing method in which incrustations of tiniest dia- 
monds constitute the ground for the design, 
the beauty of these alluring decorations is un- 
questionable, although they do not accommo- 
date themselves to a very great variety of hair 
arrangement. 

The charming two-prong hairpins, however, 
are applicable to all modes and contribute a 
charm all their own, as will be seen by the 
adoption of the new one by many prominent 
women of fashion. This latest improved pin 
leaves nothing to be desired in comfort and 
effect, for, composed wholly of platinum, it has 
a semi-flexible top that admits of fascinating 
conformance to the strand or strands of hair 
that the beautiful band of scintillating stones 
enfolds. e 

The new bracelet is broader than formerly, 
possibly over half an inch at the widest point, 
from which it tapers gradually toward the ends. 
F or November, 1913 


A band of exquisite workmanship in small dia- 
monds, broken at intervals by larger stones,— 
perhaps square-cut, since this is a prevailing 
cutting,—one of its strikingly novel features is 
the beveled edge. Again, one sees the sapphire 
skillfully applied in this connection, as is shown 
in the illustration, where a moiré effect is at- 
tained by the use of a waving line of colour. 
The sapphire is pre-eminently the bracelet 
stone, whenever colour is desired. It is, indeed, 
the most fashionable of all stones in all depart- 
ments of jewelry. 

For opera and other evening occasions, the 
matter of footwear has attained a point of 
careful consideration, and notwithstanding the 
curious novelties that have been offered for 
this purpose, there can be no doubt that the pref- 
erence is for a pair of decorative buckles. It is 
said that Mrs. George Gould and Mrs. Vander- 
bilt are not inclined toward the buckles of real 
gems for evening wear, preferring to resort to 
rhinestones, which are certainly exceedingly 
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effective and not easily detected as courter- 
feits. But other women of prominence are 
taking most kindly to the “baby shoe buckle” 
—a tiny conceit, possibly not over half an inch 
in width, in bowknot, oval or rounding design 
and wrought in small diamonds. Onyx is ap- 
plied to these enticing little buckles with won- 
derful effect, lending character and interest as 
they nestle in the centre of the fluffy rosettes 
they adorn. Striking, also, is the pair of crystal 
buckles, having a dainty, chaste design in 
calibre diamonds applied upon their misty 
surface. Crystal jewelry, usually in the ground- 
rock crystal and variously engraved, is, indeed, 
having a decided vogue at present. In brooches 
and watch pendants it is highly.successful, as 
will be seen by the exceedingly novel piece 
illustrated, in which a large engraved chryso- 
prase, almost the colour of emerald, forms the 
centre of interest, the outlining calibre emeralds 
against the soft tone of the crystal forming a 
gorgeous finish to this remarkable ornament. 








QUELQUES FLEURS 


HOUBIGANT 


Idealized asa 
Perfume 





An ideal in the mind 
of the world’s pre- 
mier creator of ex- 


quisite odors— 
Houbigant, Paris— 


QUELQUES FLEURS 


was at last realized in 
a perfume master- 
piece of the rarest 
achievement. 


Immediate was its 
acceptance by the 
society of Paris, so 
that it was said of it 
that it “captivated 
Paris in a day.” 
Equally enthusiastic 
is its reception by the 
fashion of the social 
capital of America— 
New York. 


The imaginative ap- 
peal of Quelques 
Fleurs cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. It 
must be used — be 
dreamed over! A 
poetic perfume fancy 
fully realized! 


$6.75 Bottle 


Small Sample Bottle 
mailed for 25c 
Coeur 


ceur deJeann 


—a reigning exqui- 
site favorite, is the 
most inexpensive of 
supremely beautiful 
perfumes. 2-o0z. Bot- 
tle, $3.50; 1-oz. Bot- 
tle, $2.00. Sample 
Bottle by mail, 20c. 


At all Leading Dealers 


PARK & TILFORD 
529-549 W. 42nd St. 
New York 


Sole Agents in United States 
and Canada 
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“You must be very skillful, too,”’ she 
said. ‘tI do not see how you are to 
avoid sf 

“What?” 

**A—an—unhappy—ending.” 


He looked gravely at his sand castle. 
‘“No,” he said, *‘ 1 don’t know how it 
can be avoided.” 

After a long silence 
half to herself: 

** Still, this is America—after all.” 

He shrugged, still studying his sand 
castle. 

“T wish I had somebody to help me 
work it out,” he said, half to himself. 

“I’m so sorry that I could not be use- 
ful.” 

“Would you try?” 

“What is the use? I am utterly un- 
skilled and inexperienced.” 

I’d be very glad to have you try,” 
he repeated. 

After a moment she rose, went over 
and knelt down in the sand before the 
miniature city. 

‘Is this battery of artillery still shelling 
the hero” she inquired, looking over her 
shoulder at Smith. 

He went over and dropped on his knees 
beside her. 

“You see,” he explained, 
still under water.” 

‘** All this time!” she exclaimed in con- 
sternation. ‘“‘He’ll drown, won’t he?” 

‘“*Unless he can crawl into that drain.” 

“Then he must crawl into it immedi- 
ately,” she said with decision. 

So he of the bowler was marched along 
a series of pegs indicating the subter- 
ranean drain, and set down in the court 
of the castle. 


In Which They Collaborate 
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she murmured, 


“our hero is 


‘Good heavens!”’ exclaimed the Lady 
Pi “We can’t leave him here! 
They will know him by his bowler hat!” 

“No,” said Smith gloomily, “‘we can’t 
leave him here. But what can we do? 
If he runs out they'll fire at him by 
platoons.” 

Presently the flush deepened on the 
girl’s cheeks; she took the bowler hat 
between her gloved fingers and set its 
owner in the middle of the moat again. 

“Doesn’t he crawl into the drain?” 
asked Smith anxiously. 

“No. But the soldiers in the castle 
think he does. So,” she continued with 
animation, “the brutal commander 
rushes down stairs, seizes a candle, and 
enters the drain from the castle court with 
a thousand soldiers! And no 
does their brutal and 


| cowardly commander enter that drain with 


his lighted candle, than the Princess runs 
down stairs, seizes a hatchet, severs the 
gas main with a single blow, and pokes 


| the end of the pipe into the drain!” 


“B-but—” stammered Smith, “I 
think 

“Oh, please wait! You don’t under- 
stand what is coming.” 

“What is coming?” 
timidly, instinctively 
with his fingers. 

“Bang!” said Lady Alene triumphant- 
antly. And struck the city of sand with 
her small, gloved hand. 

After a silence, still kneeling there, they 
turned and looked at each other through 
the red sunset light. 

“The explosion of gas killed them 
both,” said Smith, in an awed voice. 

“No.” 

“What?” 

“No. The explosion killed everybody 
in the city except those two young lovers,” 
she said. 

“But why?” 

“Because!” 

“By what logic—— 

“T desire it to be so, Mr. Smith.” 
And she picked up the bowler hat and 
the Princess and calmly set them side 
by side amid the ruins. 

After a moment Smith reached over 
and turned the two lead figures so that 
they faced each other. 

There was a long silence. 
sunset light faded from the sand. 

Then, very slowly, the girl reached out, 
took the bowler hat between her small 
thumb and forefinger, and gently inclined 
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the gentleman forward at the slightest 
of perceptible angles. 

After a moment Smith inclined him 
still farther forward. Then, with in- 
finite precaution, he tipped forward the 
Princess, so that between her lips and 
the lips of bowler hat only the width of a 
grass blade remained. 

Confusing Fact and Fancy 

The Lady Alene looked up at it! over 
her left shoulder, hesitated, looked at 
bowler hat and at the Princess. Then, 
supporting her weight on one hand, with 
the other she merely touched the Prin- 
cess—delicately—so that not even a 
blade of grass could have been dropped 
between their painted lips. 

She was a trifle pale as she sank back 
on her knees in the sand. Smith was paler. 

After both her gloved hands had rested 
across his palm for five full minutes, his 
fingers closed over them, tightly, and he 
leaned forward a little. She, too, swayed 
forward a trifle. Her eyes were closed 
when he kissed her. 

Now, whatever misgivings and after- 
thoughts the Lady Alene Innesly may 
have had, she was nevertheless certain 
that to resist Smith was to fight against 
the stars in their courses. For not only 
was she in the toils of an American, but 
more hopeless still, an American who 
chronicled the most daring and headlong 
idiosyncrasies of the sort of young men of 
whom he was very certz rinly an irresisti- 
ble example. 

To her there was something Shakes- 
pearean about the relentless sequence of 
events since the moment when she had 
first succumbed to the small, oblong pink 
package, and her first American novel. 

And, thinking Shakespeareanly as she 
stood in the purple evening light. with 
his arm clasping her waist, she looked up 
at him from her charming abstraction: 

‘If ’twere done,’ she murmured, 
‘when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were 
done quickly.’” And then, gazing deep 
into his eyes, a noble idiom of her adopted 
country fell from her lips: 

““Dearest,”’ she said, ‘“‘my father won’t 
do a thing to you.” 

And so she ran away 
Miami where the authorities, civil and 
religious, are accustomed to quick action. 

It was only fifty miles by train, and 
preliminary telephoning did the rest. 

The big chartered launch that left for 


Verbena Inlet next morning poked its | | 


nose out of the rainbow mist into the full 
glory of the rising sun. Her golden head 
lay on his shoulder. 

Sideways, with delicious indolence, she 
glanced at a small boat which they were 
passing close aboard. A fat gentleman, 
a fat lady, and a boatman occupied the 
boat. The fat gentleman was fast to a 
tarpon. 

Up out of the dazzling Atlantic shot 
three hundred pounds of quivering silver. 
Splash! 

“Why, dad!” exclaimed the girl. 

Her father and mother looked over 
their shoulders at her in wooden amaze- 
ment. 

“We are married—” called out their 
pretty daughter across the sunlit water. 
“T will tell you all about it when you 
land your fish. Look sharp, dad! Mind 
your reel!” 

“Who is that 
manded the Duke. 
““My husband, 
away! !—the fish, 
drag on! Check!” 

Said his Grace of Pillchester in a voice 
of mellow thunder: 

“Tf I were not fast to my first tar- 
pon r 

“Reel in!” cried Smith sharply, 
or you lose him!” 

The Duke reeled with all the abandon 
of a squirrel in a wheel. 

“Dearest,” said Mrs. George Smith to 
her petrified mother, “ we will see you soon 
at Verbena. And don’t let dad over-play 
that fish. He always over-plays a sal- 
mon, you know.” 

The Duchess folded her fat*hands and 
watched her departing offspring until 
the chartered launch was a speck on the 
horizon. Thenshe looked at her husband. 

“Fancy!” she said. 
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T will be easy for every 
mother and her children to have 
soft, smooth skin all winter by using 


I 


HIAAS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 





A very small quantity, applied morning 
and night, will keep the complexion 
fresh and clear. It will prevent chap- 
ping, and will quickly restore irritated, 
sore skin. Men prefer Hinds Cream 
after shaving, as it promptly relieves 
the smarting and tenderness. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not 
take a substitute; insist upon HINDS. j 
Samples will be sent if you 

enclose 2c stamp to 


pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS 
251 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
You Should try HINDS Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP;; highly refined, delightfully fra- | 
grant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. © 































gn 
purged of all dirt and dines to close to their 
normal proportions. 


Elizabeth Arden, Dept.B, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 
@- Sang LA DYSALINE 
‘ ? A special softening 


| V. DARSY, Dept. B, 14 West 47th Street, New Yet 





a thick, creamy paste, takes from the pores all 


inates blackheads, blotches, and eruptions of 
all kinds, REFI 





Relief For Those 


Enlarged 
Pores 


Never can the skin 
texture of the face be- 
come truly refined 
until the large coarse 
pores about the nose 
and mouth, which 
— clog with for- 

matter, are 










Pore Cream for Open Pores 





the dirt and grime which escape the ordinary 
ablutions. By its thorough cleansing it elim- 






NING the skin texture until 
the surface is of a delicate, velvety nature. 


Send $1.00 for a Jar Today 
Other VENE TIAN Preparations described in the 
treatise-book *The Quest of the Beautiful.” 


Write for a free copy. 
Facial Treatment at the Salon, $2.00 










down, making a velvety and exquisitely transparest 



















cream which safe- 
\ Tee the face and 
‘hands from tanning ot 

chapping; does net 
9% close pores; 2 kinds 
\ for oily and dry skins. 
Jar 75c, by mail 80c. 

POUDRES 

Printanieresideales 


have no astringent basis; these powders are abso! 
pure. They leave on the skin an almost im 











complexion. Box, $1.50, by mail $1.55. 
INTERESTING BOOK FREE. 
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Hine. THOMPSON 


New Coiffures 


‘Adorable’? New 
*‘Butterfly’’ New 
*‘Fluffy _ Ruffers’”’ 
(The Favorite) 


‘Comb Pouffs” ) 
GRAY HAIR 


No shade is too difficult for me to match! 
My vast and varied assortment of gray and 
white, in their finest shadings, from darkest 
gray to purest white, INSURES AB- 
SOLUTE ACCURACY. 


My Wonderful Dye 


for fastidious ladies is guaranteed not to 
stain the scalp or rub off, and to dye the 
hair a uniform color, even after previous 
application of other dyes. Any shade from 
one package. Mailed postpaid in plain 
wrapper upon receipt of $2.00. 

On Sale at Stern Bros. and Gimble Bros., New Y ork 


Mme. THOMPSON 


41 West 38th Street New York 
Bet. 5th and 6th Avenues 















Hepner 


Coiffure 





EPNER’S iit 

Toilet Preparations 
The rarest powders, the richest perfumes, the 
finest creams, the very choicest toilet requisites 
for the refined woman. Their purity and effi- 
ciency are proven by years of test — preferred 
by women of society and the stage. Hepner's 
beauty requisites include the most delightful 
preparations for the face and hair. 

SUPERIOR SPECIALTIES 
Hepner’s Face Powder 50c, $1.00 
Hepner’s Massage Cream 50c, $1.00 
Hepner’s Dandruff Remover 75c, $1.50 
Hepner’s Hair Tonic $1.50 

For 28 years, Hepner’s Hair Emp rium has been famous for hair 
goods of highesi quality and most approved style. 
Write ‘for © Bookiet Iius soning Full Line of Preparations. 


The Hepner Toilette Co., 1460 Broadway, New York 
> “PERMANENT 


Wave it ONCE with 


Herrmann’s 
Permanent 


HAIR WAVER 


lwp. Pat. Feb, "10; 
May, *10; Aug. "11 


‘ 
(, it will retain its soft, refined, undulating appear- 












ance permanently, in all climates and in all weather. 
Why wear false puffs and curls? You will like the 
Herrmann method of Hair Waving. 


HOME OUTFIT for Ladies, $15 Su.1 nauin 
P. HERRMANN, Pres. "errmane Perma 


nent Wave Co. 
Dept.30G 21 West 38th St. New York 


Make big profits with Herrmann’s 





Hairdresser’ $3 Hair Wave. Write for information, 






BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 
) The best corset of this kind; 
made for its own purpose—can 
be worn at any time, allows one 
to dress as usual and preserve a 
normal appearance. 
VN Prices from $5 Upward 

N 


fail orders filled with complete satis- 
‘on. Call at my parlors or write for booklet No. 
18. which is sent free in plain envelope, 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


MME. FRIED 
HAIR SHOP 


ALL THE LATEST MOST 
APPROVED HAIR STYLES 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Discount given to Profes- 
sionals and Business Women. 


17 W. 34th St.,N. ¥., Bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 


ress -MAKING x. PROFESSION | 


A 100-pp. illustrated hand-book—FR£F. Home 

estic Science courses. For home- 

makers, = mane aad and for well-paid positions. 

of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 

ILLENDILE COUNTERPANES, (nestapleQuitt tor 

ys over fifty years, in 

omes, hospitals, hotels, ete. Recommended by 

Po sicians, ** Laundered easily as sheets."" Ex- 
mely durable. Send for ag to 


Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. |, Allendale, R. 1., U. S.A. 
For November, 1913 


























'Coiffures for the Day and Evening 


From Cluzelle Brothers and Hepner 
Photographs by Feder. 





For the opera, Hepner dresses the hair high on 
the head and adds, if necessary, a bang of artificial 
hair and clusters of curls at the sides. A Grecian 
fillet binds the bangs across the front, and a spikey 
aigrette rises from the back. 





Cluzelle adds one of his invisible transformations 
to the coiffures he arranges for the opera and 
dinners. The haircanthen be parted or arranged 
in a pompadour. A band or aigrette may be used 
as a hair ornament. 


\, 


For the daytime, Hepner does not use any false 
hair. Instead, he arranges the hair og around 


the head, makes a side part at the left of the 
face, and places a broad tortoise-shell comb across 
the front. 


The side view of the opera coiffure by Hepner 
shows a curious adjustment of the barrette at the 
side. The hair in the back is slightly marceled 
and tiny curls add a softening touch to the nape 
of the neck. 





The side view of the evening coiffure as dressed 
by Cluzelle, shows the back part arranged with 
a casque. A barrette may be added to give a 
slight Grecian effect, as many American women 
have the Grecian profile. 





Cluzelle uses the invisible transformation in his 
daytime coiffure, also the torsade, or double switch, 
which can be twisted in any becoming style. Four 
large tortoise-shell hairpins, two at each side, are 
used to hold the torsade. 














The 
Red Man’s 
Gift 


When the Pilgrims came to 
America the chief article of 
food of the Indians (one of 
the most stalwart races of 
men the world has ever pro- 
duced) was “Indian Corn.” 


The women ground it in 
hollow stones, and cooked it 
in a rude manner, but it, to- 
gether with meat taken in 
the chase, sustained a race 
of muscular giants. 


Two orthree hundred years 
of cultivation has resulted in 
a very superior grade of this 
Indian Corn, and the food 
expert has produced there- 
from, by skillful cooking, a 
food delicious beyond the 
comprehension of the past— 


Post 
Toasties 


“Toasties” have a flavor 
wonderfully tempting, and 
come ready to eat direct 
from package with cream 
or milk—and a little sugar, 
if you like. 


Grocers everywhere sell 


Post Toasties 
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Piccadilly cut walking slipper for women 
made on a last which gives a slender effect 
to the foot—of the jnest black Russian 
leather with large oval cui steel slide for 
trimming. Price, trimmed, $3.50 











Walking boot for women, with the gaiter 
effect, but wtthout the inconvenience of 
side buttons. Patent leather and Russia 
vamps. gray buckskin, brown buckskin 
and cloth tops. Milttary and Louts XV 
Cuban heels. Price from $10.00 up 


Jllustrating Rhinestone ribbons slides— 
to be used on the sides of satin slippers. 
from $4.00 up 





Write for new illustrated catalogue 


Broadway at 25th Street, New York 

















The newest series of Pic- 

tures from the brush of this 
famous American artist has \ 
just been published under 

the title of 


Courtship Days” \ 


and is here shown in miniature. 


ee 





These four beautiful pictures 
have been magnificently repro- 
duced in full color from the 
original paintings on 16x 12 inch 
pebbled plate paper and are offered 
at the remarkable low price of § 


90c for the Set of Four 
Single Prints 25c Each 


including postage. Remit at our 
risk in currency or stamps. 


Address Room B 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


| music, drawing, and the languages. 


| manian ladies wear clothes with the chic 
| of the Parisienne, and the exoticism which 


| bar in Paris was a Roumanian. 


A Girl’s Bringing 
Up In Roumania 


(Continued from page 25) 


until one, when a frugal luncheon was 
served, and then followed the only re- 
laxation of the day, an hour’s romp in 
the huge park and gardens surrounding 
the convent. 

The whole afternoon was given up to 
Din- 
ner at six, when we were compelled to eat 
what was set before us, whether we liked 


| it or not, with prayers before and after, 


and we found ourselves once more in our 
little cells facing a large crucifix. It has 
since occurred to me that during all these 
years some of us must occasionally have 
suffered from headaches and other dis- 
comforts. If so, we suppressed them. 
Ailments of any kind were considered an 
indulgence of the flesh. This Spartan 
discipline does seem a bit heartless, yet it 
turned out, at seventeen or eighteen, 
Roumanian girls destined for brilliant 
places, who were accomplished musicians 
and who had at least four languages. 


Back Home by Post Chaise 


During my summer vacation I would 
go back to my home in Moldavia, making 


| the journey in intermittent stages in a 


post chaise, for fortunately the railroad 
had not penetrated the Carpathians. 
Later on I was taken to the capital, 
Bucharest, which is a Paris in miniature. 
French is the language spoken generally, 
at court and on the streets. The Rou- 


Oriental ancestry has given them. 

Every afternoon, we would go fora 
drive in the Chaussée, a version of the 
Champs Elysées, and there our Queen, 


| who has always preferred to be called by | 


her nom de plume of Carmen Sylva, would | 
appear with her servants in brilliant liver- 
ies, smiling and kissing her hands to the 
people as she drove by. The beautiful 
Crown Princess was also generally to be 
seen clad in her favourite white, her 
carriage heaped high with white flowers. 
During a summer that I spent in the pine- 
scented air of Sinaia, where the summer 


| palace is, I would often see Carmen Sylva. 


Some of my former schoolmates of the 
Spartan days were now her maids of | 
honour. Strolling about the beautiful | 
grounds of the Palace, we would accom- 
pany the Queen, and I have never forgot- | 
ten the haunting melancholy of her eyes, 
under the snow-white hair, which is in 
startling contrast to her radiant smile. 

Her maids of honour are in attendance 
upon her until they marry, which, as in 
the case of the French jeune fille, is early. 
A dowry is essential, whether she belongs 
to the peasantry, the commercial classes, 
or the nobility. It may be a few oxen 
and the household linen as in the case of 
the peasant girl, or a large dot of a great 
many thousand francs for the well-born | 
girl; but to contemplate marriage in 
Roumania with absolutely empty hands, 
save in the case of an exceptional beauty, 
is an awful tragedy. 





Chaperoned, but Enterprising 


The Roumanian girls of the highest 
class are very closely chaperoned, and 
look upon marriage as the only possible 
mode of emancipation. The untram- 
melled liberty of the American girl would 
fill them with amazement. However, in 
spite of the strong conservatism of her 
bringing-up, a girl’s personality will find 
an outlet there as everywhere else. 

The first woman to be admitted to the | 
The 
Paris Conservatoire and the Sorbonne are 
filled with Roumanian students. In liter- 
ature Heléne Vacaresco, and the Comtesse 


| Mathieu de Noailles, née a Bibesco, one 


of Roumania’s foremost families, are 
too well-known to need any comment. 

Considering Roumania generally, with 
her unusual and rather wild beauty, one 
wonders why more people do not go there. 
It seems to be left out of the itinerary of 
‘“‘personally conducted” parties. Per- 


| haps after all that is the reason of its 


charm. Amidst the noisy comforts of | 
modern life, I regretfully evoke the long- | 
drawn-out howls of wolves roaming | 
through the woods of my Carpathians. | 
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| ten cents, postpaid. 
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Light-Weight Draperies 
Before you decide on your 


hangings see the 
“Aurora.” 
“Aurora” is a mercerized 
fabric with the sheen, softness 
and durability of silk, at a 
fraction of the cost... It comes 
in many patterns and colors— 
arts and crafts, mission, period 
"retains its lustre. 
Imitations lack this silk-like sheen, 
becoming even duller in use. . The 
name “Aurora” is woven at the 
top of Curtains and end of Yard 
Goods. Stores gladly supply 


genuine 
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is nature’s 
own fabric 
for retaining warmth, 
repelling cold and 
equalizing tempera- 
ture. It takes up per- 
spiration, permits cir- 
culation and guards 
the body against sud- 
den changes. Thous- 
ands have learned the 
benefits of wearing 
Jacger Made Woolen 
underwear, sweaters, 
stockings, coats, caps, 
etc. Famous for 33 


years. 
Write for booklet 
of facts about wool 
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Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 


New York: 806 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St., Boston: 324 Beylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St., Chicago: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 
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EVERY YOUNG LADY 
WILL BUY A 
“TE ZO” 


neckband. paying as high as $2.00 to 
$3.00 for it, as fast as you can 
makethem up. All the rage in Paris. 
Our beautiful catalogue of Beads, 
and samples of “ O,” and diree~ 
tions for making them, all for only 
Full satisfaction, or money 
back. Don't fail to send 10 cents at once for sam 
ples of these beautiful ““TEZO” brilliant beads, 
and our book, ““BEADS,” how to make neckiast 
forget-me-not chains, hand-bags, and dozens 

dainty things for the home, to wear and sell. Ad 


dress 
UNITED BEADWORK CO. 
17 West 45th Street New York 


Visitors invited to inspect our beautiful collection. 
of beads and Novelties in beadwork. 


Harper’s Bazar 
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Thanksgiving Feast 


Half the pleasure of the 
Thanksgiving feast will be the 
service on daintily decorated 
“Homer Laughlin” Dinner Ware 
with its graceful, artistic patterns. 
This famous China is made in 
the largest pottery in the world 
and guaranteed to stand the test 
of time and service. 









































HOMER (AUGHLIN 


CHINA 


is made in America. You can always 
keep your set complete at a very 
moderate cost. You will save money 
and insure complete satisfaction by 
asking your dealer for “Homer 
Laughlin” China. The trade-mark 
name “Homer Laughlin” underneath 
each piece is our guarantee to you. 
Send for your copy of The China Book. 
This handsome brochure tells how China is 
made in the greatest pottery in the world. It 
explains why “‘ Homer Laughlin’’ China is 


superior in body, in shape, in decorations and 
in finish. The book is sent FREE. 


THE HOMER-LAUGHLIN 


CHINA COMPANY 
Newell, - - West Virginia 

















































DJUSTABLE 


INTO YOUR HOME 
You can then cut, fit, and sew your 
dresses with entire satisfaction and 
pleasure 
it does 


= 


i with all 
fitting difficulties. Once it is 
vdjusted, it represents your 

exact measurements. 





Easy Payment Terms 
Remit to ns $3 and we will send 
mir Guaranteed $15 VENUS 
FORM with the understanding 
that you are to pay the balance 
at the rate - $2 = month— 
ess than 5) cents a w - 


Ten Days’ Trial 
If it arse ot prove satisfactory 
in every respect after 10 days’ 
trial, you may return the form 
and we will refund your money. 




















If you cannot decide to purchase send 
today for our illustrated book ex. 
plaining the VENUS FORM in de- 

r ail, It contains useful informa- 

tion for every woman who sews. 














Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet, 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S _ (Patented) 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 
Worn at night without inconven- 


ience, with auxiliary appliances 
for day use. Sent on approval. 
Money refunded if not as repre- 
sented. 
Use My Improved Instep Arch 
Me rter for ‘Flat Foot’’ and 
~ r iown instep. Send out- 
foot 
Full particulars ; and advice free in plain sealed envelope 
ae M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
m 1 163 West 23rd Street New York 


For November, 1913 











New Footgear 


The rhinestone buckles in odd designs, as shown at Jack’s Shoe 
Shop are the last word in shoe buckles. 





A French combination in two colours with hand embroidery and black 
satin garter studded with rhi Black silk with insert of black 
lace. White silk with insteps of lace. French black silk with single 
drop stitch clocks. Black silk with white stripes. At Peck & Peck’s. 

A novelty with foot of black silk gradually shading off into flesh tint at 
the top and white silk cord laces at the side. At Lord & Taylor's. 


| iacecemmme eal 





ae | 


Black silk with medallions and inserts of black lace. Black silk with 
monkey embroidered in bright colours. White silk with clock outlined 
in black Fs stitch. Grey striped silk showing the new chain stitch. 


At Peck & Peck’s. 
White silk with embroidered anklet. At Lord & Taylor's. 





Patent leather boot with grey cloth top giving the spat effect and the 
heel in grey suede. At Jack’s Shoe Shop. 

Boot with extra high cut grey matelasse top, patent leather vamp, pearl 
buttons, and two-inch Louis XV heel. Sandals with black satin striped 
quarters and vamp of black velvet. The rhinestone buckle is studded 
with emeralds, and the sandal is laced with green and black ribbons. 
At J. & J. Slater’s. 

ae boot with patent leather vamp and kid top. At Jack’s Shoe 
op. 





Colonial slipper of black kid with flat buckle. Afternoon slipper in 


grey and white kid, with kid-covered buckle. 
At Jack’s Shoe Shop. 

Afternoon slipper of patent feather with grey checked matelasse 
quarters, and trimmed with small cut steel buckles. At J. & J. Slater's. 


An unusual golf shoe. 
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In the collection of C. W. Post. 





‘“‘When bread is baked, some 
parts are split at the surface, 
and these parts are beautiful, 
and ina peculiar way excite a 


desire for eating.”’ 
—MARCUS AURELIUS—Roman Emperor 


How this wise old Roman 
would have enjoyed 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 






The bread of the Romans 


was whole wheat bread. 
That was centuries before 
millers, in order to make 


flour white, began robbing 
it of the outer shell of the 
wheat containing the vital 


mineral phosphates. 


Many present-day foods 
lack these mineral elements, 
and the lack is largly re- 
sponsible for various ail- 
ments. 


In making Grape-Nuts of 
whole wheat and malted 
barley, the outer shell of the 
wheat with all its rich min- 
eral content—the phosphates 
—is retained. 


Grape-Nuts food comes 
from the ovens. baked 
through and_ through —is 
ground into granules—crisp, 
sweet, ready to eat 
direct from the package with 
cream or milk. 


and 


Grape-Nuts food is deli- 
cious and wonderfully nour- 
ishing. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
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N CUT GLASS; 

in rock crystal; 
and in engraved 
crystal glass noth- 
ing but dey will 
meet your wants. 

It is recognized as 
the world’s best, the 
world over. 

Look for the 


Libbey name-plate 
engraved on every 


OMB AGUUAG TANT ULTTVEGUEEEAUTOELEOULOAECUELEE EEE 





piece. 
A Libbey dealer 
in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 


LEER 


PATE rn 
MED A Well Made 


Practical 






The STAR 
Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square’ or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “* Star" 
Booklet on request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


154 W. 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 








New Ideas in Glass and China 





For afternoon tea, the Art China Import Co. is showing a charming Colonial tea service in 


ivory French porcelain with gold bands. 


The salt and pepper holders are included with 


the sandwich plate. 





The lovely Austrian glass decorated in gold with delicate pink roses is used for the water 


and wine glasses and for the finger bowls by Higgins & Seiter. 


They should bear the mono- 


gram matching the gold-banded china plates. 





Breakfast set in Colonial style with border and monogram in gold, at the Art China Import Co. 


Fashionable China and Glass 


OR the lover of the artistic and 
F beautiful in china and glass the 
privilege of choice was never so 
great today. The variety of the 
wonderful offerings from other lands and 
the finished output from our own coun- 
try gives to collectors and private owners 
an almost unlimited field for selection. 
With passing years the fashions have 
changed and full breakfast, dinner and 
tea-sets in one pattern and design have 
been supplanted by course sets, with 
many silver platters and plates for dif- 
ferent occasions to take the place of the 
old-style china receptacles. The fash- 
ionable china for state occasions is the 
ivory or white, banded with smooth or 
encrusted gold bands and initialed.  Sil- 
ver platters and vegetable dishes go with 
these plates, and are used when dinner 
is not served individually; it is rather 
an exception when the carving is done 
at the table. 

With the gold and white china the rock 
crystal glassware is used, or the beautiful 
Austrian glass, which is gold-decorated 
with delicate pink roses and leaves inter- 
woven in the pattern, and a wide gold 
rim at the top of the glasses. The finger- 
bowls and plates come to match the 
glasses and are also initialed. For the 
serving-plate fashion allows the ivory 
plate having the coloured border, which, 
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as 


however, is chosen to harmonize with 
the decorations of the dining-room in 
which it is to be used. 

In some instances, where still more 
expensive service is used, silver platters 
and plates are seen, with serving plates 
of silver-deposit ware on ivory china 
and a silver initial in the centre. The 
silver-rimmed glasses for each course, 
with the silver initials on the side, go 
with this service. The general shapes of 
the dishes for fashionable use do not vary 
materially except in the small serving 
dishes and tea and coffee sets. These 
are in Colonial, octagonal and other odd 
designs. For those who admire the 
wonders of the Copenhagen china there 
is an exquisite variety for selection, and 
no matter what the pattern chosen may 
be it is always in open stock and may be 
matched or added to at any time. 

The blues in Copenhagen ware are 
most fascinating in shade and, strange to 
say, table linen is embroidered in the 
same pattern as that on the dishes so that 
nothing disturbs the harmony of the 
colouring. The old lacework border of 
this china is one of its beauty points, and 
in many cases the lattice pattern is picked 
out with gold tracery. 

The game plates haye in the centre 
of their cloudy blue surface animals in 

(Continued on page 79) 





| 25 West 38th St., New York 





“Albrecht Leads | 


in -- 
Informing 


the Public 


As to the identity 
of furs sold,” states 


































a scientist of the 
U. S. Biological 
Survey, who has 


for years consulted 


Albrecht’s 
‘Fur Facts and Fashions” 


because of its authoritative and 
impartial information on fur-bear- 
ing animals 

For you, this book has a wealth of 
fur truths that you have a right to 
know—facts that will enable you to 
make an intelligent selection and get 
the most for your money. whether 
you buy your furs from us or not. 
It tells what furs wear longest, 
how to distinguish 
quality, color ef- 
fects and texture 
of furs, costly furs 
and their substi- 
tutes, trade 
names and their 
corresponding 
English names 4am ; 
and many other fa@ 4 

. e ~ i 

facts of dollars- "Sagagieg be 
and-cents { & 
value to every 
woman who an- 
ticipates the pur- 
chase of becom- \ 
ing furs. ol 

More than this. it } 
isan authority on the 
latest correct fur 
styles, illustrating a 
large, delightful va- 
riety of dainty ex- 
clusive models 
There are furs 
here to suit every in- 
dividual and every 
pocket book. . 

Surely. this helpful 
fur-purchasing gui de. 
which costs thousands of 
dollars to produce, 1s 





AVATATAVAVATA 














worth three cents to you & } \ } 
—just the postage. Send - i 
stamps and_ ask_ for G | 
Albrecht’s “Fur Facts ' 

* A 


and Fashions, No. 16. 7 
Illustration shows Albrecht Rus- 
sian PonyJohnnie Coat, 45 inches 
ae ae ae ee ee $77.50 
(Send bust measure, hips, length of 
waist, height and weight.) 
Transportation prepaid on cash orders. 
If any furs you buy from us are not sat- 
isfactory your money, less shipping 
charges, will be promptly refunded. The 
Albrecht principle underlying every 
transaction is to insure entire satisfaction 
so as to perpetuate the trademark — 


Albrecht Furs 


nt6. Ue 1855 ar ovr. 


The above label in furs has for fifty- 
eight years been a guaranty of genuine- 
ness, an assurance of satisfaction. 

Ask any banker or mercantile agency 
about our responsibility. Possibly we 
can refer you to wearers of Albrecht 
Furs, whom you know. We have thou- 
sands of pleased patrons in all parts of 
the country. 


E. Albrecht & Son, Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Sta. G, Saint Paul, Mine 


We want a live merchant in every town 
to help us supply the demand for Albrecht 


Furs. Write today. ic 
Maternity Dress bs 


















Attractive mode/s 
afternoon and evei 


Dresses, Coats, Suits, Waists, /{ 
Skirts, Negligees, Under- 
wear and Corsets 
Designed to form well bal- 
anced figure and expand. .f 
Everything for 
the wardrobe. 

Challis Maternity Dress "ia 
( diustrated) with smart ay 
conte nad lace collar,... ‘ath 12.85 


Outfits for the Infant. 


Send for Edition ** A" 
“ENPECTATIONS and STYLES’ - 


Lane Bryant 










1832 









Harper’s Bazar 








Tig MAR EBT ee 


New Ideas in Glass and China 


The latest idea is to serve the hors d’oeuvre with the cocktail before the guests enter the dining- 


— a er 


room. The cocktail napkin shown in the photograph is from the Maison de Blanc, the rock-crystal 
cocktail glass, the gold and white china, and the silver service plate are from Higgins & Seiter, 


and the silver forks are from Tiffany. 


The Royal Copenhagen Co. showing a tea service for afternoon tea in the Copenhagen 
ware with the table-cloth embroidered in the same conventionalized fern design in matching 


colours. 


Tea set in Copenhagen ware with corn-flower decoration; used on a silver tray with cloth 
of Danish embroidery. At the Royal Copenhagen Co. 


Fashionable China and Glass 


(Continued from page 78) 


brown shading, copies of those done by 
world-famed painters. : 
_ One charming tea set in this ware is 
in the blue corn-flowers and is used on a 
silver tray with a Danish embroidered 
cloth of the same design. 

One advantage in the use of the white 
and gold china is that it lends itself to 
any colour in the floral decorations. 
There are some very beautiful flower- 
bowls and vases in the Austrian glass 
that are somewhat new in design, and 
the entirely gold-encrusted serving-plate 
Is new. Dresden china, with its dainty 
shapes and colourings, is always popular 
for the dessert course, while Limoges, 
French porcelain and the well-known 
English wares hold their own in fashion’s 
fancy. Minton, Crown Derby, Couldon, 
and others all have their admirers. For 


For November, ror} 


the table of wealth the entire gold ser- 
vice used has but few novelties to offer 
except the gold-deposit ivor~ shina plates, 
and the gold-bordered crystal glassware 
to be used with it. For an odd fancy 
they use at a gold dinner the filigree 
gold saucer with inset for the ivory and 
gold after-dinner coffee-cup. These are 
new and very attractive. 

The deeply-cut rock-crystal candle- 
sticks, bowls and vases are also used with 


the gold service. There is but one man- | 
date of fashion to follow absolutely, | 


and that is that everything used for 
each course must harmonize. No mix- 
ing of china or the use of gold and 
silver dishes at the same time is per- 
mitted. It must be all one ware at each 


course, in whatever china the hostess | 


chooses. 























Exclusive China 
and Crystal 


We have imported a well chosen and 
comprehensive stock of the finest 
French China and Crystal in original 
shapes. We decorate to order and 
engrave this China and Crystal with 
Your Monogram or Crest 

Admired for its exclusiveness our hand 
decorated China and Crystal combines 
distinctiveness and utility. Open stock 
patterns. 

Our Special too Piece 
Dinner Set in Limoges or 
Bavarian Bone China with 
full gold handles and coin 


gold band and monogram 
monogram $67.30 in gold $60.2 


Send for Catalog, Designs and Estimates 


Our Special 60 
Piece Cut Crystal 
Service with coin 
gold band and 

















Exclusive Thistle and Scroll Design 


Table Linens 


There are upwards of 400 designs in our collection. 
Some of these have been old favorites with our cus- 
tomers for many years; others are being shown for the 
first time this season. 

The variety of sizes is so great that we can imagine no 
requirement that cannot be readily supplied at “The 
Linen Store.”’ 


Among the new designs this season are the Royal 
Ermine Celtic with Cube Centre, Empire with Cube 
Centre and a new Shower of Pearl; also Pekin Stripe 
with new border and Thistle and Scroll — the latter 
illustrated above. 


Plain Damask Cloths with Satin Bands and Cloths 
with stripes of different widths are still considered 
very smart, These may be had in great variety. 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 17 Free on Request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. 33d and 34th St., New York 

















Temptation 


You mothers wish to make oats tempting. And 


this is how to do it. 


Get Quaker Oats, for this consists of just the 
rich, plump, luscious grains. 


All the puny grains are discarded, all the poorly- 


flavored. 
Oats in a bushel. 


These are the cream of the oats. 


We find only ten pounds of Quaker 


And each 


mammoth flake is so processed by heat that its 


flavor is kept intact. 


Common oatmeal may have equal food value. 
But what matters that if it lacks the flavor which 
makes children love this dish ? 


Quaker Oats has that flavor. 


Quaker 


The evidence is that nowhere in 
the world are there other oats like 
Quaker. A hundred nations now 
send here to get this Quaker Oats. 
Some send ten thousand miles. 

Even the British Isles, the home of 
Scotch oats, consume more packages 
of Quaker than all other brands to- 
gether. 

The peoples of the earth now con- 
sume each year a thousand million 
dishes of Quaker. All because of the 
wondrous flavor. 


Yet many a mother buys lesser 
oats where every store sells Quaker. 
They pay the same price per pack- 
age, the same cost per dish. 

They go without this matchless 
flavor, which other people send over 
seas and continents to get. 


Oats 


The Luscious, Big-Flaked Oatmeal 


This is why it matters: 

Oats are our premier food. Noth- 
ing else grown supplies so much of 
what growing children need. 

Nothing else compares with oats 
as vim-producing food. 

Every modern mother wants her 
children to love oats. That is why 
it’s vital to get the oats they love. 


Regular Size 
package, 10c 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 

Except in Far 
West and South. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(466) 


Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 

















'A Buckingham Palace 
Dinner- Party 


By George Cecil 


OUP at 5 shillings a plateful! 

S Although the King only cares for 
the simplest dishes in the menu, he 
does not impose these tastes on his guests. 
Consequently,—those who are bidden 
to dine at Buckingham Palace do not 
fare as did Lord Steyne—to whom George 
IV offered “boiled neck of mutton and 
turnips.” Not only are the resources of 
the Royal kitchen equal to furnishing as 
Lucullus-like a repast as the heart of | 
gourmet could possibly desire, but the 
chef (a Frenchman) has a perfect genius 
for evolving the new and delicious dishes 

which are set before the guests. 
Amongst these is a soup (the secret of 


costing about five shillings a plateful, 


a royal dinner-party’s consumption is 
the envy of half the culinary experts in 
Europe. As to the cellar, it has long 
been a famous one, many of the wines, 
especially the white ones, being almost | 
priceless. There’s a certain still hock, for 
instance, which was laid down half a 
century ago, and for which wealthy con- 
noisseurs would cheerfully pay whatever 
sum might be asked, while the Chateau 
Y Qu’em, although possessing all the 
characteristics of its admired type, is 
less inclined to sweetness than are most 
Y Qu’ems. The liqueur brandy, too, is a 
thing to inspire reverence. 


Two Tables 


Two tables are laid, one of which is 


sit opposite each other) and for some 
twenty-five guests, the other accommo- 
dating a slightly larger number. Both 
tables are decorated with red and white 
flowers, carnations for choice, an enor- 
| mous golden vase containing a quantity 





which is locked up in the cook’s breast) | 


while the method of preparing game for | 


intended for the King and Queen (who | 


THE DESIRED 


WOMAN 
By Will N. Harben 


“The story has pity and love, the home touch 
and the heart touch.’ 
—Brooklyn Standard Union. 
“His new book is one of his best, having a 
very strong plot and a logical story developed 
to its climax with much skill and art. . 
‘The Desired Woman’ is full of ——— and 
interest from the beginning to the end 
—WN. ¥, 


$1.30 net. 


THE HOUSE OF 


World, 
Frontispiece. 


HAPPINESS 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


Who that knows ‘“‘Mary Cary” can forget 
her sweet, sunny nature? Cricket, the friend 
of the lovers is surely kin to her. His cheerful 
outlook on life, his loyalty, and his roguish 
drotleries combine to make him a delight. 
There is a love story of course, the wooing of 
| a charming girl by a splendid man, but Cricket 
| woos and wins every heart. 


Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


The Golden Rule 


Dollivers 
By Margaret Cameron 


This story is pure fun. This novel has a 
laughter-compelling quality about it that is 
irresistible, and adds greatly to the reputation 
the author has made as an inventor of humorous 
situations. 


Illustrated in color, $1.00 net. 





| of them, smaller vases being placed around | 


| it. The appointments of Their Majesties’ 
table are also in gold, those of the other 
table being in silver. The cut glass (which 

is cleaned with almost superhuman care) 

| is in both cases the same. The room is 


lit by large electrically-fitted chandeliers 


| and by gilt bracket lights. 


| A Very Late Dinner 
Royalty dines at a quarter to nine, 
and some minutes before that hour the 
| guests, who have been ushered in by the 
| red-liveried, powdered footmen, and re- 
| ceived by the members of the household, 
| are placed in position according to the 
| order in which they are to enter the din- 
ing-room. Then, ranging themselves in 
two lines, they await the arrival of the 
King and Queen, who, passing through 
the double lines of bowing and curtseying 
courtiers, lead the way, being followed 
by the rest of the company. The places 
| at table are easily found, for each is 
marked with a number and with the name 
| of the diner, additional assistance being 
rendered by the equerries. The last- 
named are very important persons, and 


Royalty looks to them to superintend | 


the necessary arrangements in connection 
with the dinner, and, above all, to see 
that, in sending in the couples, the proper 
precedence is observed, an error in this 
direction being a most heinous offense. 


Twenty Dishes 

Although no fewer than twenty dishes 
are served, thanks to the intelligently- 
devised means of communication be- 
tween the dining-room and the kitchen, 
each plat follows its predecessor in 
| such rapid succession that, long waits 
being dispensed with, the duration of the 
| meal is kept within bounds. At its 
| conclusion the party betakes itself to one 
| of the State rooms, for the purpose of 
| “assisting” at a very short concert, after 
which coffee and ices (strange mixture!) 
are served. Finally, eleven o’clock hav- 
ing struck, the indispensable equertries 
pass the word that the King and Queen 
are about to retire to their own apart- 
ments, and the guests once more range 
themselves in two lines. Amidst much 





curtseying and bowing Their Majesties | 


| take leave of all present, in English, 
| French and German—according to the 
| nationality of the guests. 
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Silver 


By 
Clarence 


B. Kelland 


A part of the 

price of the great 

Betrayal slips 

from the palm of 

Judas down 

through the ages. 

is dramatic as a play, with the 
A rare 


The story 

spiritual appeal of a poetic allegory. 

Christmas book. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents net; Leather, 
$1.00 net. 


FINDING HIS 
SOUL 


By Norman Duncan 


The message of this exquisite story, based 
upon an actual experience and one peculiarly 
— d for Christmas reading, might be desc tibed 

‘The commercial value of a soul.’ 


wollen 16mo., Cloth, 50 cents net; 
Leather, $1.00 net. 


Peanut 


By Albert 
Bigelow 
Paine 


This story of 
loyal little ‘* Pea- 
nut,”’ foster son of 
a western des- 
perado, is full of 
the charm with 
which Dickens 
used to envelop 
his child charac- 
ters. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents net. Leather 
in four different shades, $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Harper’s Bazar 
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Work 
Pays 


fasy 
that 





Just 
a little 
time and 
a little effort 

will obliterate 
stains, marks 
and scratches from 
furniture and restore 
new appearance. Wring 
out a cloth in cold 
water; add a few drops of 
3-in-One oil and wipe, going 
over but a small space at a 
time. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or a cheese cloth— 

being careful to rub with the 
gra ain of the wood—and back comes 
the new, store look, just like magic! 


3-in-One Oil 


is great—try it! Sold by hardware, 
drug, housefurnish ing and general stores 
—1 oz. bottle 10c.; 3 0z. 25c; 8 oz. (% 
pt.) 5oc. Also in Handy Oil’ Cans, 3% 

oz. 25c. If your dealer does not have 
these cans, we will send you one by 
parcel post, full of good 3-in-One for 3oc. 
A Library Slip with every bottle. 


—Write for a generous fr 
FREE sample and the pty, ony 
Dictionary. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42EKH Broadway, N. Y. 
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FACIAL EXERCISE 


‘Youthful 
Beauty 


Real compelling 
Beauty comes only in| 
Nature’s Way. Let 
me teach you how you 
can, in your own 
home, restore as well 

. as preserve youthful 
contour and expression; remove all wrinkles | 
caused by sagging muscles; make the com- 
plexion as fresh as in girlhood hoe h in- 
vigorated circulation); and make a flabby, 
withered neck firm and fresh, without massage, 
vibration, plasters, or any external treatment. 
These can neither restore youthful appearance 
nor prevent marks of age. My sysiem both 
Restores and Prevents. 1 have been teaching it 
for thirteen years and have many pupils of 








national prominence in this and foreign 
countries. 

Write today for my New Booklet ‘Facial 
Exercise,” which fully describes my System, 


and my new Supplementary Beauty Course 
—FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. Hi1, 209 State Street, Chicago 





Instant Bunion Relief 


Prove /t At My Expense 





Don’t send me one cent 
— just let me prove it to 
ou as I have done for 57,532 


ever made and I want you to 
let me send you a treatment 
Free, entirely at my ——. 
Idon’t care how man 

called cures, or shields or pads 
you ever tried without success 
— I don't care how disgusted 


fidence in it that I am going 
to send you a treatment 


remedy w hich Telieves you 
almost instantly of the pain; 
it removes the cause of the bunion and thus the 
ugly deformity disa ppears — all this while you 
are wearing tighter shoes than ever. Just send 
your name and address and treatment will be 
sent you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 3518 W. 26th St., Chicago 














ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


A 


permanently de- 
Stroyed, guaran- 


electricity, i- 
son, pain. To- 





; in all you’d told me about the case.” 


Restores juestions. 


| “They let them grow one, if they like, 


|with the nod of knowledge. 











The Thousandth! 


Woman | 


(Continued from page 13) | 


“Yes, sir! ” said Hilton 
| Toye, 

| ‘You don’t mean the poor man?” cried 
Blanche, looking from one to the other. 

““Yes, he does,” said Cazalet, gloomily. 
He stared out at the river, seeing nothing 
in his turn, though one of the anglers 
was actually busy with his reel. 

“But I thought Mr. Scruton was 
still ” 

Blanche remembered him, remembered 
“dancing with him; she did not like to say, 

‘in prison.’ 

“He came out the other day,”’ sighed 
Cazalet. ‘But how like the police all 
over! Give a dog a bad name, and trust 
them to hunt it down and shoot it at 
sight!” 

‘“‘T judge it’s not as bad as all that in 
this country,” said Hilton Toye. 
“When did you hear of 

Cazalet. 

“Tt was on the tape at the Savoy | 
when I got there. So I made an inquiry, 
and I figured to look in at the Kingston 
Court on my way to call upon Miss 
Blanche. You see, I was kind of interested 


This morning, 








” 


it? ” 


The Man With a Beard 

“Well?” 

“Well, that was my end of the situa- | 
tion. As luck and management would | 
have it between them, I was in time to 
hear your man——” 
| .““Not my man, please! You thought 
‘of him yourself, ” said Cazalet sharply. | 

“Well, anyway, I was in time to hear 
the proceedings opened against him. 
|They were all over in about a minute. | | 
He was remanded till next week.” 

“How did he look?” and “Had he a| 
beard?” demanded Cazalet and Blanche 
simultaneously. 

“He looked like a sick man,” said 
Toye, with something more than his 
usual deliberation in answering or asking 
“Yes, Miss Blanche, he had 
a beard worthy of a free citizen. ” 





before they come out,’ said Cazalet 
“Then I guess he was a wise man not 
to take it off,” rejoined Hilton Toye. 

“That would only prejudice his case, 
if it’s going to be one of identity, with 
head gardener playing lead in the witness- 
stand.” 

“Old Savage!” snorted Cazalet. 
“Why, he was a dotard in our time; they 
couldn’t hang a dog on his evidence!” 

“Still,” said Blanche, ‘“‘I’d rather have 
it than circumstantial evidence; wouldn’t 
you, Mr. Toye?’ 

“No, Miss Blanche. I would not,” 
replied Toye, with unhesitating candour. 
“The worst evidence in the world, in 
my opinion, and I’ve given the matter 
some thought, is the evidence of identity.” 
He turned to Cazalet, who had betrayed 
a quickened interest in his views. “Shall 
I tell you why? Think how often you’re 
not so sure if you have seen a man before 
or if you never have! You kind of shrink 
from nodding, or else you nod wrong; 
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’ "an o-day 


My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they are 
scientific and appeal to common sense. Fully one 
third of my pupils are sent to me by those who have 
worked with me. 


You Can Be So Well 


that you vibrate health—so that everyone with whom you come in contact is permeated with 
your vitality, your wholesome personality—feels better in body and mind for your presence. 
wish you could stand with me at my window for a few minutes and, as the women 
pass, realize with me how many need better figures, better health. They could have them, too, 
with just a little daily effort which is easy — not as hard as the things they are doing. 
e best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the 

medical posts alt advertise my work. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each woman’s case just as a physician studies it, the only difference being 
that instead of medicine I strengthen and put in place weakened organs by exercise for 
nerves and muscles controlling them, bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, 
which I purify by teaching correct breathing. 


I relieve Ailments as 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh 

Constipation Nervousness Headaches 

Anzmia Torpid Liver Weaknesses 
Suffering in Pregnancy Rheumatism 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving 
other information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about 
my wor If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able 
to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement 
for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 


I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 24 624 S. Michigan Ave. 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is a recognized authority 
upon the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. She per- 
sonally supervises her work. 


Chicago 











if you didn’t ever have that feeling, then 
you’re not like any other man I know.” 


Links in the Chain 


“T have!” cried Cazalet. “I’ve had 
it all my life, even in the wilds; but I 
never thought of it before.” 

“Think of it now,” said Toye, “and 
you'll see there may be flies on the best 
evidence of identity that money can buy. 
But circumstantial evidence can’t lie, 
Miss Blanche, if you get enough of it. 
If the links fit in, to prove that a certain 
person was in a certain place at a certain 
time, I guess that’s worth all the oaths 
of all the eye-witnesses that ever saw 
daylight!” 

Cazalet laughed harshly, as for no 
apparent reason he led the way into the 
garden. 

“Mr. Toye’s made a study of these 
things,” he fired over his shoulder. 
“He should have been a Sherlock Holmes, 
and rather wishes he was!” 

“Give me time,” said Toye, laughing. 
“T may come along that way still.” 
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S. The whole of our on oagag tinted skin rests on a paacing of semi- 
@YS- liquid fat and muscles. When once this layer of fat is absorbed qi 





to ap r. Positive relief from this condition 
is afforded by my GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL (the nearest to 
the natural oils of the skin ever produced) which nourishes and quickly 
restores to their natural, healthy condition, the sagging muscles of the face 
and necx, making tne fiesh firm, the skin soft, dimply ‘and pink. A bottie of the GANESH EASTERN 
MUSCLE OIL will be sent by mail for $1.00 with full instructions for use. 


Also Use These Preparations At Home 


For Loose Skin and Eye Puffiness | To Reduce the Double Chin 
GANESH EASTERN DIABLE SKIN TONIC, | GANESH CHIN STRAP, $5, will restore the 
75c, tones and strengthens; enables skin to with- | lost contour, removing i from nose to chin and 
stand hot rooms, cold wads and sun exposure; good | eradicating flabbiness. (See illustration.) 





for puffiness under the eyes. ise the Masetieidl tied 
To Whiten a Dark Skin GANESH POREMEAD STRAPS will remove 


the lines on the forehead, also on corners of eyes. 
GANESH EASTERN LILY LOTION, $1.50, | $4.00. (See illustration.) 
removes tan, sunburn, collar lines, etc.; makes skin ful 
white and firm. A Box Containing Every Need 
GANESH BEAUTY BOXES, §5, for = tour- 
For Increasing Size of Bust 


st or for the boudoir at home; contain 
GANESH JUNO, $1.25, if gently robes Lg night 





ist 
$ many GANESH Preparations; compact, 
and morning, will increase size and fi safe and handy 
Treatments at the New York Salon | ‘py English assistants from the London Salon. 
Kindly Have Cheque or Money Order Accompany Order 
Descriptive Lecture Booklet Free 


557 FIFTH AVE.,"s2rran NEW YORK pine *°"y ine combos 
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“Much Ado About Nothing” 


Scene in 


“‘Let’s go to the theatre” 


No dress, taxicab or supper expense! 

The entire cost is $1.00, and that entitles you to 
the best theatrical entertainment and _ pleasure 
not for one evening but for three whole months. 

An evening with The Theatre Magazine is as 
entertaining as an evening at the theatre. It gives 
you not only a view of the stage from the front, 
but takes you behind the scenes—into the work- 
shop—where plays are created and artists are made. 

Are you a lover of the dramatic art? It is for 
you that we are making this special offer. 


For the benefit of the few who are unacquainted 
with The Theatre Magazine, we offer a trial 
subscription of three months for $1.00. This in- 
cludes the Christmas number, the price of which 
alone is fifty cents. 

In addition will be sent, with our 
compliments, our just completed 

‘ Portraits de luxe ”—a handsome 
portfolio containing six 10 x 14 
portraits of prominent _ stars, 
printed in twelve colors, ready 
for framing. This is alone worth 
the price of the subscription. 


(Use the coupon now) 


| THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


11A WEST 38th STREET: : : NEW YORK 





Enclosed is $1.00 (Canadian $1.20—-Foreign $1.25) 
for The Theatre Magazine for the next three months, 
including the Portraits de luxe. 
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What these two words mean to your girl or boy! 

Are you having difficulty in finding your wants amply supplied ? 

Would you like to know of a school which will meet the requirements 
of your boy or girl > 

Why not write us? We can aid you in the selection of the right school. 

We neither ask nor accept fees. This service is free of expense to 
applicant and school alike. 

In writing it is essential to give—age of pupil, location, tuition and kind . — desired yy 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 119 w. soen SP°'NRVoRK CITY 
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oe Luxury and Comfort 


MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS 
MONACO, NAPLES, ALEXANDRIA 


“FRANCONIA” Nov. 15*, 


Cruises “ 
S ree” 8, Feb. 24* 
Ay “LACONIA” Dec. 2*, Jan. 


“CARONIA” Jan. 31, March 17 
For Particulars app'y to 


* Do not call at Alexandria 
A La Carte without charge. Stopovers permitted. R 
THE CUNARD S.S. CO., LTD. 
22 State Street, New York 


OR LOCAL AGENTS 
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| silently, 
| grace. 





The Thousandth | 


Woman 


(Continued from page 81) 
Cazalet faced him in a frame of tangled 
greenery. 
I did, sir, 
put salt on 
you're right, 
shouldn’t you 
the situation?” 
Two on the River 
“And why do you think he can’t have 
done it?” 
Cazalet had hauled the old canoe over 
the rollers, and Blanche was hardly pad- 


but that was before they 
this poor old crook. If 
and he’s not 
say that rather 


dling in the glassy strip alongside the | 


Big drops clustered on her idle 
and made tiny circles as they met 
But 


weir. 
blades, 
themselves in the shining mirror. 


below the lock there had been something | 


to do, and Blanche had done it deftly and 
with almost equal capacity and 
It had given her a charming 
flush and sparkle; and, what with the 
sun’s bare hand on her yellow hair, she 
now looked even bonnier than indoors, 
yet not quite suchagirl. But then every 


bit of the boy had gone out of Cazalet. | 
So that hour stolen from the past was up | 


forever. 


“Why do the police think the other | | 


thing?” he retorted. ‘‘What have they 
got to go on? That’s what I want to 
know. I agree with Toye in one thing.” 
Blanche looked up quickly. 
trust old Savage an inch. I’ve been 
thinking about him and his previous evi- 
dence. 
soon after seven? It was pretty thick 
saying his man was bareheaded, with nei- 
ther hat nor cap left behind to prove it! 
Yet now it seems he’s put a beard to him, 
and next we shall have the colour of his 
eyes!” 

Blanche laughed at his vigour of 
phrase; this was more like the old, hot- 
tempered, sometimes rather overbearing 
Sweep. Something had made him jump 
to the conclusion that Scruton could not 


| possibly have killed Mr. Craven, whatever 


| else he 


might have done in days gone by. 


| So it simply was impossible, and anybody 


who took the other side, or had a word to 
say for the police, as a force not unknown 
to look before it leaped, would have to 
reckon henceforth with Sweep Cazalet. 
The Craven House 

Mr. Toye already had reckoned with 
him, in a little debate begun outside the 
old summer schoolroom at Littleford, and 


| adjourned rather than finished at the iron 


| gate into the road. 


In her heart of hearts 


| Blanche could not say that Cazalet had 


the best of the argument, except indeed in 
the matter of heated emphasis and scorn- 
ful asseveration. It was difficult, however, 
to know what line he really took; for 


| while he scouted the very notion of un- 


| corroborated identification by 


old Sav- 


| age, he discredited with equal warmth 


| cumstantial evidence. 


5 | 
rd | his own old home, with each long dip of 
her paddle. 

It had been his wish to start up-stream. 
But she could see the wistful pain in his 
eyes as they fell once more upon the red 
| turrets and the smooth green lawn of Up- 


city fi 


all Toye’s.contentions on behalf of cir- 
She might have 
changed the subject; but she could see 
that Cazalet was thinking of nothing 
else; and no wonder, since they were ap- 
proaching the scene of the tragedy, and 


lands. And she neither spoke nor looked 
at him again until he spoke to her. 

“T see they’ve got the blinds downstill,”’ 
he said detachedly. “What’s happened 


| to Mrs. Craven?” 


it?” 


| where. 


“‘T hear she went into a nursing home 
before the funeral.” 

“Then there’s nobody there?” 

“Tt doesn’t look as if there was, does 
said poor Blanche. 
“T expect we should find Savage some- 
Would you very much mind, 
I should rather like . . . even 
. with you! 


Blanche? 
if it was just setting foot . 


But even that effective final pronoun | 


failed to bring any buoyancy back into 
his voice; for it was not in the least effect- 
ive as he said it, and he no longer looked 
her in the face. But this all seemed nat- 
ural to Blanche. in all the manifold and 
overlapping circumstances of the case. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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“You told me you wouldn’t!”’ | 


the man, | 
altered | 


“T wouldn’t | 


Do you realize that it’s dark now | 
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’ 3 Francs in Paris, 75c in New York 


An Emollient Water new to America 
but which most every Parisienne has 
used for over half a century. 

The wonderful properties of Eau Gor- 
lier delicately et and give to 
the skin incomparable softness, preserve 
from irritation, prevent redness, take 
away wrinkles and freckles, refresh the 
complexion injured by cosmetics and 
make face powder adhere perfectly. 

Eau Gorlier Face Powder at 75c a 
box and Eau Gorlier Cocagmaten 
Soap at 60c a cake contain the sa_e basic 
properties as Eau Gerlier Em vow nt Water 
and are without equal at any price. 

4ll good drug and department 
stores carry Eau Gorlier products. 

Get acquainted by sending us 
12c in postage for miniature set 
of samples. 


Hy J. Roussel, Inc. 


1263 Broadway, New York 


F)\ 2and 4 Place des Vosges, Paris 
Zor > Sess © 
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NEW FALL 
CATALOG 


now being mailed,. free. 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel for 

women, children and men. 


See Catalog for Parcel 
Post, Freight and Express 
Free Delivery terms 
throughout the U.S. 


Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No. 18." 


NEW YORK 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 


For Dress, Athletics 
and General Wear. 
Unusual Values at Five Dollars. 
New Fall Catalog 4 
Sent on Request. 


JACK’S SHOE SHOP 


11 W. 34th St. 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 
495 Gth Ave. 
Bet. 29th & goth Sts. 








GIFTS YOUR FRIENDS 
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embroidery novelties made with your own 

hands. For fifteen cents we will send you de- 
signs for -inch centerpiece for punch work, sheet of 
ten flower sprays, and entire alphabet of script 
initials, with large illustrated book of designs and in- 
structions. For thirty cents we will send the above and 
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all stamped on dainty linen ready to embroider. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 
Dept. All, 209 W. 38th Street, New York 





INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Visiting Cards and Stamped 
Stationery. Correct Styles from an Elegant Shop 
at Moderate Prices, Samples upon request 

317 N. Charles Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Harper’s Bazar 
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I VEN if you walked 
- miles and miles, 
through store after store, 


Kec you wouldn't begin to 


\ / see the splendid line of 
y Baby Clothes presented 
] in the new Fall and 


Winter Baby Book. 


Through The Baby 
Book you can shop at 
| your leisure in your own 
home, from your favor- 
L ite easy chair. You can 
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be sure of the satisfaction 
you have a right to ex- 
pect, as we exchange 
goods or return money 
* on request. And we 


, know we can please you. 
Our prices are far be- 

low what you would be 

asked to pay elsewhere. 


Write to me 
ally for YOUR po, “9 “the 
new Baby Book. 1 will be 
very glad to mail it free. 
it comes in plain envelope, 
Piease ask for Fall and 
Winter “ated Book 
No, 78Hé 


Oe aman Lief 
» The Baby Department 
i Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 
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Smartest of 
Knickerbocker 


Combinations 


Made for the present modes. 
Light, very soft and tastefully 
trimmed with lace. More 
pleasing in appearance and 





comfort than the knitted 

Union Suit. 

Special Sale Prices \ 
Batiste . . . $3.00 

Japan Silk . . 5.00 

Crépe de chine. 6.50 - 


Monogram 50c extra 


Send money by P. O. Money 
Order or check. 


MISS PRIESTS’S 
INDIVIDUAL SHOP 


100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















“My Lemon Verbena!” 


The latest Pohlson gift suggestion 
“More strangely 
sweet than anything 
else that grows.” 

The recipient of one 
of these beautiful 
craftwoven — pack- 
ages, redolent of old 
cashioned gardens, will 
exclaim with delight. 
Body of green silk, the 
color of the plant itself. 
Boxed with quaint gift 
card. Postpaid 50 cents. 
Ask for Pohlson Gifts at 
the best shops. Our new 
eatalog of ‘“Thoughtiul Little Gifts,’ a surprisingly satis- 
factory shopping place for the puzzled Christmas giver, sent 
free, POMLSON’S GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, R.1., Dept. 4 














In the ola World 
wherever a food is cultivated to the point of 
supreme excellence, we are there packing the 


choicest of the crop under the familiar 


“Cresca Mark.’ 
CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
are for that class of people who really appreciate the 
fine flavors of perfect food products. Send 2c stamp 
for booklet describing these good things and con- 
taining a varie ty of tempting menus and recipes. 

CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 
335 Greenwich Street New York 
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The Thousandth 


Woman | 
(Continued from page S2) 
She made for the inlet at the upper end of 
thelawn. .\nd her prompt unquestioning 
acquiescence shamed Cazalet into further 
and franker explanation, before he could 
let her land to please him. 


“Is It Conceivable >?” 


“You don’t know how I feel this!” he 
exclaimed, quite miserably. “I mean 
about poor old Scruton; he’s gone 
through so much as it is, whatever he may 


*have done to deserve it long ago. And 


he wasn’t the only one, or the worst; 
some day I’ll tell you how I know, but 
you may take it from me that’s so. The 
real villain’s gone to his account. I 
won’t pretend I’m sorry for him. De 
mortuis doesn’t apply if you’ve got to in- 
vent the bonum! But Scruton—after ten 
years—only think of it! Is it conceiva- 
ble that he should go and do a thing like 
this the very moment he gets out? I ask 
you, is it even conceivable?” 

He asked her with something of the | 
ferocity with which he had turned on 
Toye for suggesting that the police might | 
have something up their sleeves, and be 
givenachance. But Blanche understood 
him. And now she showed herself golden 
to the core, as it were in token of her fit- 
ness for the fires before her. 

“Poor fellow,” she cried, “he has a 
friend in you, at any rate! And I'll help 
you to help him, if there’s any way I can.” 

He clutched her hand, but only as he 
might have clutched a man’s. 

“You can’t do anything; but I won’t 
forget that,’”’ he almost choked. “I 
meant to stand by him in a very different 
way. He’d been down to the depths, and 
I’d come upa bit. He was good to me as 
a lad, and it was my father’s partner who 
had been the ruin of him. I seemed to 
owe him something . . . and now 
now I’ll stand by him whatever happens 
and—whatever Aas happened!” 


At the Scene of the Tragedy 


Then they landed in the old, old inlet. 
Cazalet knew every knot in the post to 
which he tied Blanche’s canoe. 

It was a very different place, this Up- 
lands, from poor old Littleford on the 
lower reach. The grounds were five or six 
acres instead of about one, and a house 
in quite another class stood farther back 
from the river and very much farther 
from the road. 

The inlet began the western boundary, 
which continued past the boat-house in 
the shape of a high hedge, a herbaceous 
border (not what it had been in the old 
days) and a gravel path. This path was 
screened from the lawn by a bank of rho- 
dodendrons, as of course were the back- 
yard and kitchen premises, past which it 
led into the front garden, eventually de- 
bouching into the drive. It was the 
path along which Cazalet led the way 
this afternoon, and Blanche at his heels | 
was so struck by something that she could 
not help telling him he knew his way very 
well. 

“Every inch of it!” he said bitterly. 

“But these rhododendrons weren’t 
here in your time. They’re the one im- 
provement. Don’t you remember how 
the path ran round to the other end of the 
yard? This gate into it wasn’t made.” 

‘No more it was,”’ said Cazalet, as they 
came up to the new gate on the right. It 
was open, and looking through they could 
see where the old gateway had been 
bricked up. The rhododendrons topped | 
the yard wall at that point, masking it 
from the lawn, and making on the whole 
an improvement of which anybody but 
a former son of the house might have 
taken more account. 


A New Character 


He said he could see no other change. 
He pretended to recognize the very blinds 
that were down and flapping in the 
kitchen windows tacing west. But forthe 
fact that these windows were wide open, 
the whole place seemed as deserted as | 
Littleford; but just past the windows, | 
and flush with them, was the tradesmen’s 
door; and the two trespassers were barely 





| abreast of it when this door opened and 


disgorged a man. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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If You'll Ca 
They'll Come 


If you will call on your grocer for Puffed Wheat or Puffed 
Rice, there will come to your table tomorrow morning the 
most delicious foods folks know. 


Grains steam-exploded—puffed to eight times normal size. 
Airy wafers, bubble-like and thin. Grains that taste like 
toasted nuts. 

Ready to serve with cream and sugar, or mix with any 
fruit. Ready to melt at a touch of the teeth into almond- 
flavored granules. 


They will bring to your people a food delight. 

They will bring scientific, whole-grain foods, easy to digest. 
The only cereals in which every food granule has been literally 
blasted to pieces. 

And a thousand breakfasts, in the years to come, will have 
added joy when you know these foods. 











Puffed Wheat, 10c ais 
Putted Rice, 


Extreme 


15¢ West 








At Night 


For a supper dish, or at bedtime, these crisp, brown grains 
will come to you floating in bowls of milk. Crisper than crack- 
ers—four times as porous as bread. 


Whole grains made wholly digestible. The most inviting 


morsels ever served in milk. 

You will use them in candy-making—use them to garnish 
ice cream—use them as wafers in soup. You will crisp them in 
butter so the children may eat the grains like peanuts. 


These are Prof. Anderson’s foods—the foods that are shot 
from guns. No other foods are in any way like them. It is due 
to yourself that you know them. 


At every grocery they are at your call. Call now and see 


what comes. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers 























Don't Bea Slave to Dirt! 
Use the “Wizard”’ 


% The Perfect Suction Cleaner 
With Rotary-Brush 


Sweeper Attachment 
(Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute) 








Why have dirt in your carpets and rugs; 
dust on your furniture and in your lungs? 
Why keep bending over to pick up 
threads and scraps? Why this unsani- 
tary work and telling strain when the 
“WIZARD” makes both absolutely un- 
necessary ? 
The “WIZARD” has brought joy and 
comfort to thousands of women. Why 
not you? It isa necessity in your 
home. Send for it now. 


Does What You Expect 


Tried and approv ed by thousands of women in every part of the 

country, the “Wizard” is just what we say it is—the perfect 
vacuum sweeper. It does what others ought to do—what you 
expect the perfect sweeper to do. In the first place it absorbs 
every particle of dust and dirt in your carpets and rugs, keeping 
the air in your rooms free from those invisible particles that may 

carry disease. In the second placeits rotary brush (which is used 
only when needed) picks up pins, crumbs, threads, scraps, 
etc. This makes bending over—the bane of woman’s life— 
unnecessary. The “Wizard” is constructed of the best material 
and will last many years. 


Free Demonstration in ae Home 


We have such confidence in the “Wizard” and the work it does, 
we consider it so good, so truly practical, that we will send you 


one for free trial in your own home. NO MONEY IN AD.- 


VANCE. Write us to-day for our special offer, using coupon below. 


Western Merchandise & Supply Co. 
326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Western Merchandise & Supply Co. 
326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send free trial offer of your ‘‘Wizard” Cleaner. 


Name 
Address 











Woman 


(Continued from page 83) 

The man was at first a most incongru- 
ous figure for the back premises of any 
house, especially in the country. He was 
tall and portly, very powerfully built, and 
rather handsome in his way; 
shone like his patent-leather boots, and 
his gray cutaway suit hung well in front 


and was duly creased as to the trousers; | 


yet not for one moment was this person- 
age in the picture, in the sense in which 
Hilton Toye had stepped into the Little- 
ford picture. 


“May I ask what you’re doing here?” | 
male intruder. | 


he demanded bluntly of the 

““No harm, I hope,” replied Cazalet, 
smiling much to his companion’s relief. 
She had done him an injustice, however, 
in dreading an explosion when they were 
both obviously in the wrong, and she 
greatly admired the tone he took so 
readily. “‘I know we’ve no business here 
whatever; but it happens to be my old 
home, and I only landed from Australia 
last night. I’m on the river for the first 


time, and simply couldn’t help coming | 


ashore to have a look round.” 


The Man from Scotland Yard 


The other big man had appeared far 
from propitiated by the earlier of these 


remarks, but the closing sentences had | 


worked a change. 

“Are you young Mr. 
cried. 

“T am, or rather I was,” 
let, still on his mettle. 

‘“You’ve read all about the case then, 
I don’t mind betting!” 


house behind him. 

“I’ve read all I found in the papers 
last night and this morning, and such 
arrears as I’ve been able to lay my hand 
on,” said Cazalet. “But, as I tell you, 
my ship only got in from Australia last 
night, and I came round all the way in 
her. There was nothing in the English 
papers when we left Genoa.” 

“T see. I see.” The man was still 
looking him up and down. “Well, 
Mr. Cazalet, my name’s Drinkwater, and 
I’m from Scotland Yard. I happen to 
be in charge of the case.” 

““T guessed as much,” said Cazalet, and 
this surprised Blanche more than any- 
thing else from him. Yet nothing about 
him was any longer like the Sweep of 
other days, or of any previous part of 
that very afternoon. And this also was 
easy to understand on reflection; for 
if he meant to stand by the hapless Scru- 
ton, guilty or not guilty, he could not 
perhaps begin better than by getting on 
good terms with the police. But his 
ready tact, and in that case cunning, 
were certainly a revelation to one who 
had known him marvelously as boy and 
youth. 


“We've Got the Man” 


“T mustn’t ask questions,” he con- 
tinued, 
for things, Mr. Drinkwater.” 

“Still minding our own job, 
Drinkwater genially. They 


a bowler hat bobbing 
Caza- 


house, and seen 
in the shrubbery down the drive. 
let laughed like a man. 

“Well, I needn’t tell you I know every 
inch of the old place,” he said; “that is, 
barring alterations,” as Blanche caught 
his eye. “But I expect this search is 
narrowed, rather?” 

“ Rather,” said Mr. Drinkwater, stand- 
ing still in the drive. He had also taken 
out a presentation gold-hunter, suitably in- 
scribed in memory of one of his more blood- 
less victories. But Cazalet could always 
be obtuse, and now he refused to look 

| an inch lower than the Detective-In- 
spector’s bright brown eyes. 

“There’s just one place that’s occurred 
to me, Mr. Drinkwater, that perhaps 
may not have occurred to you.” 

“Where’s that, Mr. Cazalet?” 

“‘In the room where—the room itself!” 

Mr. Drinkwater’s long stare ended in 
an indulgent smile. ‘“‘You can show mc 
if you like,” said he indifferently. “But, 
I suppose you know we’ve got the 
man?” 








(Continued next month) 
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The Thousandth) 


his top-hat | 


Cazalet?” he 
laughed Caza- 


exclaimed the | 
other with a jerk of his topper toward the | 


j centered man. 


“but I see you’re still searching | 


” said Mr. | 
had saun- | 
tered on with him to the corner of the 


Important New 
Fiction 





THE 
IRON 
TRAIL 
By 


Rex 
Beach 


Of course you remember Kipling’s “If” 


| about the man who could keep his head in 


every emergency. Well, here he is, the hero, 
as Rex Beach has drawn him in his new Alaskan 
story. There were plenty of things to stand up 
against, too; but he won his fight against 
Nature as he won the heart of an unusual 
heroine. 


Hlustrated, $1.35 net. 


THE WAY HOME 


By the Author of 


“The Inner Shrine” 


Basil King 


This new novel touches greater depths of 
human nature than even “The Street Called 
Straight.” It deals with the most important 
things of life, single life, married life and church 
life, and portrays the inner motives of a self- 
It is the story of the struggle 
between the spiritual and the material in the 
average man—a series of tense emotional 
situations in which a strong man who was far 
from being a hero found himself. 














Illustrated $1.35 net 


THE CORYSTON 
FAMILY 


By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Admirers of this distinguished author’s 
talent will be glad to know that she has re- 
turned to the style which made ‘The Testing 
of Diana Mallory” such a delight. First it 
is a love story, then an absorbing representation 
of the dramatic struggle between the radical 
and the aristocrat elements of present English 
society. Lady Coryston, by means of her 
position, money, and character, is a power in 
the land, but fate overtakes her when her 
children defy her in both love and politics. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 

















THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS 











By 
H. G. Wells 


The story of the turbulent lives of one man 
and one woman—separated by the barrier of 
the law, yet attached by something stronger 
than any law—stronger than themselves. A 
love story with a background of high idealism 
and prophecy of the future. Vivid personal- 
ities, a love story which reminds you of the 
great love stories of the world, and the invigor- 
ating breath of international movements make 
this novel the most important fiction the au- 
thor has yet done. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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Our Collection 


Shows 
fashionable Coats 


many 


and chic sets of 
Furs at extremely 
moderate prices 
—all having that 
individuality of 
style character- 


istic of 


H. Jaeckel & Sons 


Furriers & Importers 
16-20 West 32nd St. 


(Our Only Address) 


New York 


Write for 
Style Book C 
or Sketches 














for Breakfast, Lunch or 


Maillard’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Supper. Old and young 
enjoy its gratifying, sat- 
isfying flavour. And no 
drink is purer or more wholesome, be- 
cause it is made from selected cocoa beans 
of the finest quality only in hygienic 
factories by methods which insure the 
utmost cleanliness in every process of its 
manufacture. 
Maillard’s —the chocolate of vel- 
anilla vety smoothness; with 
Chocolate the crisp “snap; with 
the nourishing qualities, 
and the delicious flavour. Buy a packet 
to-day. 


At Leading Dealers 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 


Afternoon fea served in the 
Luncheon Restaurant—Three to Six 


For November, 1913 


The Peg and the 
Hole 


| (Continued from page 23) 


“Well,” Behr announced proudly, “for 
the sake of the good cause, she’s giving 
music lessons! She taught music before 
I married her. She hated that as much 
as I hated the real estate business, but as 
soon as we began to fear the worst, she got 
into communication with Indianapolis, 
secured letters to people here, and before 
you could say Jack Robinson she had a 
little class. But, it won’t be for long. 
You just wait, old girl, until I get a few 
stories accepted.” 

That evening, after Benson had told 
the Mallows the latest development in 
Behr’s career, the elder lady said, “‘ Poor 


| Mrs. Behr!” 


“Do you think Mr. Behr will suc- 


| ceed?” Grace asked. 


“T believe he will,” Benson said. 
“How can a man with his assiduity fail?” 
“* Assiduity isn’t the only thing,” Mrs. 
Mallow remarked. ‘You have no idea 
how hard my husband tried to get into 


| the magazines.” 


“And he did get in,” said Benson. “I 
believe if he’d tried just a little harder, he 
would have made a great success.” 





“Perhaps he would,” Mrs. Mallow as- | 


sented dryly, “if I had supported him for 
a few years by giving music lessons.” 
Shining Through the Clouds 
Benson frequently visited the picture 
galleries along Fifth Avenue on the Sat- 
urday afternoons that were often his own; 


and Grace usually accompanied him on ; 


these expeditions. One afternoon, as 
they were walking down the avenue dis- 
cussing the pictures they had seen with 
the uncritical ardor of laymen, the tall 
form of Behr loomed among the crowd. 
He noticed Benson from afar and made 
for him at once. He shook hands with 
his accustomed eagerness, and after Ben- 
son had introduced him to Grace, he 
turned and, without an invitation, walked 
on down the avenue with them. 

“Benny surely has got the faculty of 
turning up when you least expect him and 
want to see him most. But this is the 
first time he’s turned up with a charming 
girl. I’m mighty glad to see it. He 
looked lonesome before.” 

‘Well, I have to turn up,” said Benson, 
“because you never do. Why haven’t 
you sent me your address?” 

‘Because I’m ashamed, Benny, to have 
you see the place I live in.” 

“How is your work getting on?” 

“Oh, I’ve knocked several things to- 


| gether, and they’re going the rounds. I 
| couldn’t write any better if I were doing 


it to pay my mother’s funeral expenses, or 
my own. It’s mighty poor stuff. But 
I’m an optimist. When you take me to 
Woodlawn with a lily in my hand, there 
will still be a beatific smile on the coun- 
tenance of R. B. Behr.” 

“Behr,” said Benson, “you mustn’t 
talk like that. You mustn’t get morbid. 
You're fighting against time, and you 
need all the strength you have.” 

Behr fixed his fierce eyes on Benson. 


“What if I Lose?” 


“And what if I lose in my fight?” 
“You mustn’t think of that.” 
“Benny, if I lose, it will be the deluge. 


| Don’t try to lend me any money; for if 


you do, I'll take it, and I'll never pay you 
back. That’s the artistic temperament 
of it. You remember Shaw says some- 
where that an artist will let his mother 
drudge for his living at seventy? Well, 
that’s about what I’m doing with Ethel. 


| If hashish could make me write stories, 


I’d take hashish. At any rate,” he added 





with one of his quick transitions, “I’m | 


going to see if there’s any inspiration in 
about six of those buckwheat cakes. I’m 
hungry.” 

Insensibly they had turned west from 
Fifth Avenue and had reached Sixth. 
Behr’s roving eye had caught sight of a 
white-aproned and white-capped func- 
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Cocroft’s 
Facial Exercises 


““My exercises do for the face as much Si. 
as my physical culture has done for the a 4 stata 
health and figures of 65,000 women. .4& i SE 
The results are marvelous. I can enliven Make Your Hair Glossy 

‘ ap - and Abundant 
and rejuvenate your face in just Six jy tearn 


- : : ing just a few scientific rules 
minutes a day, to an extent you now believe im- to follow that are just as easy as the 
possible. The work of this course is in charge of ‘ins you are doing. 
my nieces, whose photographs are shown here. They have been fully trained 
by me. My personal advice is always available to you.””—Susanna Cocroft. 
and if you have any of the ailments mentioned 
Study Your F ace on the coupon, mark X opposite the defect and 
We will help you. 


Keep Your Skin Clear and Smooth 


Why should not the skin of your face be as smooth as that of your body ? 
Keep Your Hands and Feet Dainty 


attractive and free from blemishes. These bespeak 
culture and refinement. 


Keep Young 


Do not allow your facial muscles to 
droop, or your skin to wrinkle, grow 
sallow or disfigured. We cannot all 
have beautiful features — but we can 
each make the most of our attractions, 
of our best points. 
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“The National Magazine of Motor Boating” 


help you in solving the problems that attach 
themselves to running your boat with econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

Motor Boating is sold at the remarkably 
low price of $1. a year. Pin a dollar bill to 
the coupon below and mail it immediately. 
You will get twelve big, helpful, beautifully 
illustrated magazines of infinite value to you. 


is the name that Motor Boating Magazine 
has made for itself. So thorough, so practi- 
cal, so complete and so comprehensive has 
Motor Boating proven that it is an absolute 
necessity to the man who has to do with the 
sport whether as a business or for pleasure. 
Whether you own an 18-foot runabout or a 
90-foot steam yacht, Motor Boating will 
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Pin a Dollar Bill 


to this coupon, fill in your 
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today, and you will receive 
the best motor boating journal 
published. 
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119 West 40th St., 119 West 40th St New York City 


New York City 
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OF BOOKS in all Departments of Literature. 
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PUBLISHERS, SUPPLIED BY US. 














Library Sets 
lumes, and Old and Rare Books, in Fine Bindings, at ATTRACTIVE 
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(Continued on page 86) 
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The Peg and the 
Hole | 


(Continued from page 85) | 


“Well, this is what I call luxury,” said 
Behr, taking off his overcoat. “ J Me s 
nothing like a buckwheat cake when you 


feel blue. It’s like an internal plaster.” 

When he glanced up to give his order, | 
the waitress made a quick motion to 
turn away; but Behr was quicker. He 
sprang to his feet and grasped her by the 
wrist. 


The Ascent of Denali The Climax of the Plot 


‘“*What in heaven’s name is the meaning 
of this?” he cried. 
* Benson rose involuntarily; and Grace 
Mo nt McKinle rose, clutching Benson’s arm. The cash- 
Uu ier jumped down from his stool and came 
toward the group belligerently. The cus- 
| tomer at the rear table laid down his 
By Hudson Stuck D.D. newspaper, and watched the scene with 
’ pleasurable anticipations of a fight. Behr 
looked the belligerent cashier straight in 
Archdeacon of the Yukon the eyes. 
“Tt may interest you to learn,” he said, 
The First to Reach the Summit “that this lady happens to be my wife. 
Hop back on your perch, young man.” 
He turned to Mrs. Behr, who throughout 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author the scene had been as frightened pte si- 
lent as if she had been discovered in some- 
— 5 thing disgraceful. ‘Ethel, take that cap 
The wonderful and thrilling story of the fimal | and apron off and come with me.” 
3 " e i i | When Mrs. Behr returned in street 
conquering of America’s highest mountain costume, the cashier said, “You know 
| there’s some wages coming to you.” 
Behr gave him one look. ‘“ Keep your 
greasy money!” he said, and taking his 
wife by the arm, he led the way out. 


—_ ‘fe. | Once on the street, the group halted; | 
By Theod ore Roosevelt The Life and Mrs. Behr at last found her voice. 
History of the African Rhinoceros and Hippopot- __,“! bope you won't be angry with me, 


. she said. “I couldn’t get any pupils and I 
amus. Illustrations from photographs and from draw- | wanted so to help you! If you weren’t | 
. ss pa dwi | such a dreamer, you'd know that it was | 
ings by Philip R. Goodwin. | impossible for me to get a music class to- 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments 
a few hours a day, and your su- 
perfluous Flesh will positively 
disappear. 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these gar- 
fr ments cause 


; the safe 

f @) and speedy 

f ‘reduction 
te \ ofall un- 


neces- 
sary 
flesh. 
They cover 
the entire 
body or any 
part. They 
are endorsed 
by leading 
physicians. 
Specially pre- 
pared rubber 
chin reducer 
and wrinkle 
5 eradicator, 
Ths gaemenicanvewermunier restores wrin- 
slightest discomfort. kled or with- 
ered skin toa firm, healthy condition. 


Neck and Chin Bands, $3.00; Chin only, $2.00. 
Arm reducers, with attachment across the 
back and lacing in front to keep in place. 
Price, $8 per pair. 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of ‘reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 


Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Ons” $8 up 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Overs” $6 up 


Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


inventor and Patentee 
Dept. C, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
San Francisco Rep.: Adele Millar Co., 166 
Geary Street. Philadelphia Rep.: Mrs. 
Kammerer, 1029 Walnut Street. Chicago 








Rep.: E. Burnham, 138 No. State Street. 

















‘“*\ dreamer!” Behr echoed. He turned | 
abruptly on his heel and walked rapidly 
hurried after him. 

by Winifred Louise Taylor | The Great Behr Again 
The effects of prison life on the character and habits of men who in to Benson while he was at work in the | 
have served their time. office of the Hoop Company; and when 
pearance assuaged the disquiet he had felt 
since he last saw him. Behr had ex- 
derby; he had discarded his green over- 
. - ‘oat for a garment of less noticeable colour 
—Things of the Present : 8 — , 
“Well, Benny, I’ve come to sell you a 
by Vernon Lee | lot in the garden spot of New Jersey. No 
Illustrations from paintings by Howard Giles, reproduced in tint utes from Broadway. All you have to do 
and in colors. is pay fifty dollars down and ten dollars 
ence. We insure your life free gratis for | 
nothing, and give you a written guarantee | 
cent a year from date of purchase. Pine 
Crest is the place, and it’s more notable 
“You're selling lots?” 
“Yes, and I’m selling them. I suppose 
The end of John Galsworthy’s The Dark Flower placed his hat on the table, threw back his 
overcoat, and sat down. “TI tell you, 
(The Love Life of a Man) cakes I ever ordered. When I think of 
the time I wasted mooning over litera- 
body thought me a genius. Ethel 
: thought so, you thought so, and at last I 
The Master Strategist pontine Aggy 





| gether in New York.” 
The Man Behind the Bars away. “His wife with a frightened look 
Two weeks later, Behr’s card was sent | 
he went into the ante-room, Behr’s ap- | 
An English Writer’s Notes on England | ceanged Bis ent cleuch Bat for & nent 
| and more orthodox cut. 
| mosquitoes, no malaria, forty-five min- | 
a month for the rest of your natural exist- 
The Final Chapters of Mrs. Wharton’s ene 
The Custom of the Country for crest than pines.” 
you want to hear all about it.” He 
Benny, those were the best buckwheat 
ture! The whole trouble was that every- 
thought so myself. now, 


° heaven, that obsession is laid forever.” 
A love story by Katharine Holland Brown “But I thought you hated business.” 
“‘T did hate what I had to do in Indian- | 
apolis. I had to collect rents and attend 
to repairs; and any man who does that 
successfully in a poor quarter has to be a 


His Professional Honor qoanientine of Lucrezia Borgia and a 
: e hyena. 
A story by Linn Murdoch Huntington 


‘How did you get a position so soon?” 


| 
| On His Real Level 


“On my face. I waltzed into the main 
$3.00 a vear; 25 cents a number office of The Pine Crest Realty Company, 
and about half a dozen young fellows in | 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | gray suits and lavender neckties waltzed 
toward me. Then they found that I was | 
| there to sell lots and not to buy ’em. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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For 
Good Hair 


And Lots Of It 


The Duchess of Marlborough Recommends 


This is the Hair Tonic used by 

Kate Seaton Mason, the noted English Hair 

Specialist in treating the hair of the Van- 

derbilt family, Duchess of Marlborough, 

Mme. Melba and the leading so- 

ciety women of New York, Lon- 

don and Paris, who testify to its superiority 

for thin, falling, weak, brittle, splitting 
and dead-looking, lusterless hair. 


Mrs. Mason’s Old English 


HAMPOO CREAM 


Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick as 
It Really Is — Soft, Fluffy, Laptepen. 
This pure antiseptic shampoo made from 
tonic, cleansing herbs is unequalled to cleanse 
and invigorate the hair and scalp, remove 
dandruff, dust, excess oil, irritation, and 
together with the Hair Tonic makes a 
complete treatment that insures perfect hair 
and scalp health. 
Hair Tonic, $1.00. Shampoo Cream, 25c. a 
tube — enough for several shampoos. 

At Drug and Dept. Stores, or sent postpaid. 

THE PAXTON TOILET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
\ Applied to central draught lamp of gas 





jet (naked flame or mantle burner) 
sepy HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 


Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave. 8. E., Min- 






> neapolis, Minn., wri nt Heater is @ per- 

of ¥ fect success. 1 would not be without it in my 
home.” 

Ne ie Price Complete, Charges Prepaid 


x Brass, $1.50 Nickel Plated, $2.00 
& “<2 Attractive Mlustrated Booklet Mailed Free. 
The Giant Heater Co., 529 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


BOUQUET CLASP 
Patented 
Does away with pins. 
Transparent, simple, beauti- 
ful and quickly adjusted. 
Prevents breaking of stems. 
Sizes 1, 2. 3, 4, Scts each or card of 3 
l0cts, in coin or stamps. 


E. Z, ON CO., 817 B’dway. N.Y. 


CLARK’s ORIENT CRUISE 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons ; 16th an- 
nual; Feb. 2; 64 days, $400 up, including hotels, 

ides, drives, shore trips; stop-overs. 
cco in Paris or London at only $30 extra. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 
163 Parlor 


BIG ENTERTAINER 7 fos 


Games, 310 Jokes and Riddles, 73 
Toasts, 15 Card Tricks, 4 Comic 
(-% Recitations,3 Monologues, Check- 
ers, Chess, Dominoes, Fox and 


All 10c POST PAID. 





























Geese, 9-Men Morris. ] 
J. C. DORN, 709 So, Dearborn St., Dept. 23, Chicago, IN. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 
Will Shop for You 
Without Charge 
All women are invited to make use of 
the Bazar’s Personal Shopping Service. 
Here are trained shoppers ready at a 
moment's notice to buy anything and 
everything you require from the great 
New York stores and specialty shops. 
Simply write me, describing what. you 
wish, and enclosing remittance. There 

is no extra charge for this service. 


Director 
“* Personal Shopping Service” 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 W. 40th St. New York 


Sir Gilbert 
ParKer 











is the magic phrase that has sold 
thousands of books. You may rest 
assured that any story from the pen 
of this prince of authors will be a 
huge vital theme, gripping in its 
interest. 


“The Money Master” 


is indeed a fitting successor to Mr. 
Parker's earlier achievements, “The 
Seats of the Mighty,” “ The Right 
of Way” and “The Judgment 
House.” 

It represents Mr. Parker’s genius 
at its ripest development—in fact, 
the author himself characterizes it 
as “perhaps the best and surely 
the most pleasing of all my novels.” 
You ought not to miss this oppor- 
tunity of reading a great novel 
when we make you the special 
offer of three months of Hearst’s 
Magazine for a quarter. 

Merely say: “I want Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker’s novel. Herewith 25 cents for 
a three months’ trial subscription to 
Hearst's.” Mail in your order today. 


Hearst's 
Magazine 


40th St. and Broadway, New York City 








| had come to be his home. 








For November, 1913 





The Peg and the 


Hole 


(Continued from page 86) 


Well, I brushed these sprigs aside, and 
made straight for the Senator, seated at 
his desk in the corner. He’s only called 
Senator. I don’t believe he ever got 
above being alderman. I told him my 
business and said I wanted to sell lots at 
Pine Crest on commission. I was modest 
in what I asked for, but I wasn’t modest 
in dilating on my experience in Indianapo- 
lis. The Senator stopped, looked, and 
listened; and then he gave me a list of 
names that had been drummed to death 
and turned in as hopeless. Well, I 
landed a few, and then the Senator gave 
me first chance at some victims; and now 
I’m on a salary and commission; and look 
here—what do you think of that?” 

Behr drew a newspaper from his pocket 
and unfolded a full page advertisement of 


| the Pine Crest property. 


“Ts this your work?” Benson asked. 

Behr beamed with the pride of author- 
ship. 
“T told you the work of the Great Behr 
would get into print somewhere, some- 
time. This is just about my style of lit- 
erature. We’re going to move back into 
the old house,”’ he went on. 

Behr got up, put on his hat, and but- 


| toned his overcoat. 


A Friendly Bit of Counsel 

“Well, I can’t waste any more time on 
you, Benny, unless I can sell you a lot. 
Pine Crest is all right,” he said. “What 
you want to do, Benny, is buy a lot, and 
get married. Marry that Mallow girl. 
It’s as plain as print she’s in love with you. 
Well, good-bye!” 

Behr caught an elevator on the fly 
without waiting for the good-bye that 
Benson did not utter. Benson went back 
to his office, moving in a‘dull daze, but with 
a resentment against Behr that was not 
dull. Behr’s chance coarse remark 
about Grace Mallow had been like a 
smutty thumb smeared across a delicate 
drawing. The charm of his relations 
with Grace had resided in their being 
tacit. Now all the spontaneity, the un- 
forced friendship, would be gone. 

By the time he reached the Mallows’ 
flat, he had decided that the only way he 
could relieve the impossible situation 
would be to trump up some excuse for 
moving away from the apartment which 
It was with a 
stern resolution to break the news at once 
that he went into the living-room, where 
he found Grace alone. She handed him 
a letter without speaking. He looked at 
it in bewilderment for a moment: 


Dear Mr. BENSON: 
We shall be pleased to use your sonnets 
in the Magazine. In due course, you will 


| receive a check from the business office. 


Yours truly, 
THe Epirors. 


The magazine was not of the first class, 


| but it was one of the best in the second. 
| Benson stood there, stupidly tongue-tied, 


with a lump in his throat. The accept- 
ance of his sonnets was not a great thing 
intrinsically, but it seemed greater than 
itself. He wanted to thank Grace for her 
goodness, her justified faith in him, for a 
thousand things without a name; but he 
could only look at her in silence while she 
looked back at him, smiling, happy, ex- 
pectant. The next instant, he had taken 
her in his arms. 

After a silence, Grace said, ‘“‘ You must 
write some more poetry at once.” 

“With you to inspire me, possibly I can 
do something.” 


The Finale 


“I’m afraid I sha’n’t be able to inspire 
| you as successfully as your other muse,” 
| she said. 


“My other muse?” Benson was puzzled. 

“The girl to whom you wrote your 
sonnets.” 

He perceived that she was jealous; and 
this knowledge was strangely sweet to 
him. He had a momentary temptation 
not to undeceive her; but he said, with all 
a lover’s seriousness, ‘‘ There was no other 
girl, My muse must have been a pre- 
vision of yourself.” 


Jonathan’s 
Brother 


(Continued from page 29) 


the wood was a band. Below and be- 
neath us stretched, between the yellow 
chestnut trees, that long lawn the Tapis- 
Vert. Away at the end one could see 
the lead horses rising from the bright 
blue waters of the Bassin D’Appollon, 
and beyond again the cruciform Grand 
Canal dotted over with white sails of 
pleasure boats. 

I met Jeanne. She was alone. 

“Mother is in bed with a bad cold,” 
she explained smiling, ‘‘and I’ve got 
separated from her maid in the crowd.” 

So we put our little iron chairs together, 
and talked. One felt this girl deserved 
a vote of thanks, firstly for having such 
glorious hair, secondly for not thinking 
it imperative to wear green, as every other 
red-haired woman does. 

“This is very alien to the spirit of 
Versailles, isn’t it?” she cried happily. 
“T came here to paint, and to sigh— 
But there will be the whole week to be 
wistful in, and I am enjoying this,”’ she 
added naively. ‘‘Aren’t you?” 

Was I? Not quite. For always at 
the back of my mind was the question 
what did David want of me? 

There arose a sudden gusty murmur, 
the audible relief of a crowd released 
from tension. For now the fountains, 
behind us, around us, before us, had 
leaped like live creatures into the misty 
blue. Silvery and exquisite they wavered 
in the sunny wind. All the little gilded 


frogs, lizards and tortoises just below | 


were spouting water. A lovely rainbow 


veiled Latone herself. 


Les Grandes Eaux 

Jeanne was exclaiming delightedly. 
“Oh, and look at Appollon.” 

We followed the crowd streaming 
down the lovely allées de Saturne and 
de Bacchus, where the crisp yellow leaves 
fell ceaselessly from the great trees. 

By the time we reached the Bassin 
de Neptune, and the Bassin de Dragons, 
whose jets are seventy-five feet high 
and only play for twenty minutes, the 
sun had set. The sky was rosy, and our 
breath hung like smoke on the still air. 
Innumerable waters leaped a cold blue- 
white. One could not help smiling, even 
laughing with delight, at the sight, at 
the sound. 


“They're like hounds released from | 


the leash!” cried Jeanne. ‘‘They’re 
making the very most of their twenty 
minutes of liberty!”’ 

Later I left her in the courtyard of the 
hotel, and turned back into the Gardens. 
They were quite deserted again. There 
alone, I felt a certain disloyalty. I had 
forgotten David for a few minutes. 

Again the dining-room was practically 
empty. Jeanne dined at a small table 
close to mine. We talked a little. It 
was ridiculous we should not sit together. 
But neither suggested it. And somehow 
this separated talking seemed typical 
of our acquaintanceship, an odd mixture 
of frankness and shyness. 

The following day I came upon her 
sketching in that most wistful of spots, 
the garden of le petit Trianon. She had 
unusual talent, and had been well taught. 
Her maid was with her, and leaving the 
woman to look after the drying sketch, 
Jeanne and I wandered round the “‘ham- 
let.” The sunshine lay broad and yel- 


low on the rough grass, and on heaps of | 


dead leaves. From the thickets a wren 
sang sudden and sweet. 

“Everything here reaches the very 
source of tears,’ whispered Jeanne, her 
head turned away. 

But why write more? 

I stayed on at Versailles, and during 
those cold brilliant days I was ceaselessly 
waiting for a climax which never came. 
The excitement which I had welcomed 
so short a time before was wearing me out. 
I could not eat or sleep. I was living in 
too high a key. I felt an impatience 
with Jeanne and her mother. Why had 
they come to Versailles? 

Jeanne’s Dream 

Now I avoided Jeanne. I felt a sense 

of guilt, even an impatient rage against 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The Cowan 


SOLID MAHOGANY 
Tea Wagon 
$20 SPECIALLY PRICED $20 


TWENTY DOLLARS 
This is one of the 
most artistic of all 
Tea Wagons and a 
perfect example of 
Cowan, “Cabinet 





Wor ik —The 
World's Standard in 
Mahogany Period 
Furniture. 

‘The Cowan Tea 
Wagon is the uni- 
versal choice in fash- 
. : ; _ lon centers where it is 
displacing the side table quite generally. 
___It is made of solid selected mahogany. A\ll its 
joints are dove-tailed or tenoned together instead of 
nailed and screwed, following the hand construction 
of “Ol nial’’ furniture. 

A removable tray top, with a selected glass 
bottom, protects from heat or stain the natural 
beauty of the solid mahogany top without con- 
cealing its richness of grain 

he wheels with their narrow running edges 
assure quiet moving and are constructed to add 
staunchness to the entire piece. 

A lower mahogany shelf, with beaded edge 
and graceful curve, gives the final touch of 
beauty and serviceability. 

The Cowan Tea Wagon is of similar value to 
the Cowan Martha Washington Sewing Table 
ay advertised last month at $15. 

oth these pieces trade marked 
(be sure you find this CERN mark) 
can be had of the Cowan furniture dealer in 
your city. If there is no dealer in your locality 
carrying the Cowan lines we will have our near- 
est dealer supply you. 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 











472 East Ohio Street, Chicago 











BLAC 


Face Powper 


Hr 


AUTUMN’S MIRROR 


reflects the pleasures of Summer, as 
Nature in triumphant beauty pre- 


pares for Winter. LABLACHE re- 
tains and restores that delicate touch 
of refinement, a_ fair complexion, which 
qualifies for social favor 
and preferment. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwo million boxes 
sold annually, Send 
10c. forasamplebox. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. I 




















Brasses for Xmas 


GIFTS 





Table Stand $1.50 


Andirons and Fenders $8.00 to $50.00, 


Hot Water Stand $5.00 


Candle-sticks 75 cents to $3.00, Large 
Door Knockers $1.50 to $5.00—Guest 
Room Knockers $1.50 each, Stands $1.50, 
Trivets and Hearth-Stands $5.00 to $20.00, 
Door Porters $5.00 to $8.00. All prepaid; 
and in beautifully wrought brass of an- 
tique design. Send for photographs. 


J. ARTHUR LIMERICK CO. 
960 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 

















FREE 


TRIAL for XMAS 


Oe meal 
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mont 
Southern Red Cedar 
Chest makes finest Xmas, birth- 


day or wedding gift. Proteets furs Big Catalog 
and woolens from moths, mice, dust and FREE 

damp. Shipped from factory at factory prices. Freight 
prepaid. Write for illustrated catalog showing all designs, 


sizes and prices. WRITE TODAY. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co.. Dept. 358, Statesville. N.C. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY SACHETS 


Our Dainty Sachets prove charming engagement presents, 
bridge prizes, birthday or Christmas gifts. Beautiful 
needlework and a 
™ delicately hand illu- 
4 minated.Japanese 
card help to make 
this package a most 
happy gift thought. 
Two Sachets 75e. 
ThreeSachets$1.00, 
Postpaid and guar- 
anteed todelight the 
recipient. Ask at the 
best shops for Pohl- 
son Gifts or send for 
newcatalogof “Gifts 
for HIM, for HER 
or for the BABY."’ 
Unique, original, exeinsive and exquisitely “done up.” 
POULSON'’S GIFT SHOP, PAWTUCKET, RK. L, DEPT. 3. 











Sterling stamp of Style 


acom pliment to any hiieomesd 
an assurance of satisfaction to 


any Weare r 


J.-M. DHiddirrg £0. 


Im porters of women's apparel 
Fifth Avenue 46th & a7thSt. 
New York 


Paris Cincinnati 


Washington 
Fur Headquarters Daluth, Minn. 


If You Own 
a Motor Car, 


hij 


you need MoToR, the maga- 

zine whose all-round value has earned 

for it the title “‘ The National Magazine of Motor- 
ing.”’ The one idea that the editors of MoToR 
keep uppermost in their minds is to make their 
magazine helpful to you. The result: MoToR 
is the one practical, comprehensive, indispensable 
publication for the alert and progressive motor 
enthusiast. Owner, dealer, garage man, manu- 
facturer, you cannot afford not to have MoToR 
on your table. 


We are making a special offer, to new subscribers 
only, of a six months’ trial subscription to 
MoToR for $1. This is a big saving for you be- 
cause MoTOoR regularly costs $3.00 a year. Take 
advantage of it now. Sign the coupon right away. 


119 West 40th St., New York City 


Jonathan’s 
Brother 


(Continued from page 87) 
the girl herself. She had filled my mind 
| when it should have remained clear for 
| David alone. She had the eyes of one 
who sees that which is denied to the rest 
of us. David would have loved her. 

Jeanne Le Mesurier was dining. She 
was still alone. Before I knew it I was 

| talking to her. 

“You've been sketching?” I asked. 
“T haven’t seen you.” And then I know 
I reddened, for had I not avoided her 
for David’s sake? 

And she was colouring very faintly too. 

““Indoors—out of my head.” 


| That anyone of such sensibility as 


| Jeanne could paint “indoors, out of their | 


| head,” with all the golden and brindled 
| beauty of the trees, the sorrowful weather- 
| stained statues, the blue waters, shining 

outside! Jeanne must have guessed my 
| surprise. She hesitated a moment, look- 
| ing down, and then said, with gravity: 
| _ “Rather a curious thing has happened. 

Three nights in succession I dreamed I 
was painting a picture on brown paper. 
Always a knight with a splendidly happy,” 
—her voice dropped a little—‘‘a blessedly 
happy smile. It was to be called Finem 
Respice. I don’t even know what that 
means.” 


Finem Respice 





could not tell you why. 
Jeanne’s eyes were still puzzled. 


“‘T couldn’t get it from my head. So | 


at last I went out, and bought gold paint 


and brown paper, and just sat down and | 


painted it.”’ 

“Gold paint?” 

She looked at me gravely. 

“Ves, I'd never bought such a thing 
before. But the knight showed dark 
against a shining gold background, the 


reins had fallen on his horse’s neck, his | 


right hand was raised, as though beck- 
oning—I’m still haunted by that face.” 


How strange that Jeanne should also | 


have felt herself the instrument of some 
fixed purpose! Had it been I who had 


dreamed of that picture Finem Respice, I | 


might have thought it a message from him. 


“Will you show it to me some day?” | 


I said at last. 
She nodded, and rose. 
“Won’t you come upstairs and see 
mother? She is in the sitting-room.” 
Mrs. Le Mesurier was not in the sitting- 
| room. Jeanne went to call her. Some- 
| thing was gleaming very beautiful from 
| atable. I went to look at the picture— 
and then the blood was beating in my face 
till I could scarcely see. For it was David 
with the raised arm, “the splendidly 
happy, the blessedly happy smile.” 
I heard her footfall. She was in the 
doorway. 
“Mother will be here in a moment. 


Oh, that is my picture 


David’s Message at Last 


“Do you know this is my brother’s 





| face? A fortnight ago David came 


back to me. I didn’t see him. But I 
wasn’t alone any more. I knew he 
wanted me to come to Versailles to do 
| something for him. I met you. I tried 
| to shut you out of my thoughts. All 
this week I’ve struggled against you. 
I thought you were separating me from 
David—and all the time, Jeanne, you were 
dreaming of him, you were doing this 
Jeanne was blushing like a hawthorn, 
but bravely she lifted her eyes. And 
then all at once I knew that David's will 
and mine were not opposed, but the self- 
same thing. And then as our glances 
clung, that invisible pressure on my wrist, 
that feverish intensity in which I had 
lived for days, was gradually leaving me. 
Yes, David was leaving me. I could not 
call him back. I would not if I could. 
He was smiling back at me from some 
glorious Future. In my conceit, I had 
thought that I, still a prisoner, I always 
so slow, could help him! the escaped! 
| the free! At last I had found his will. 
For I loved Jeanne. David was leaving 
me. But howcouldI griéve? For shin- 
ing on the table between Jeanne and 
myself was “ Finem Respice.” 
8 





“‘Finem Respice? ‘Look to the end.’” | 
| And now I felt a rising excitement, I | 





$13.25 


Style 1085 











Direct from Manufacturer to You 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices 


This charming street dress is a creation of 
one of our own designers exemplifying the lat- 
est modes with our own modifications. 

Made of Charmeuse or Crepe Meteor in 
Copenhagen, Black, Brown or Navy. Trim- 
mings of contrasting colors, and shadow lace of 
best quality. Note the cunning shirred collar. 

A very sweet little model—one in which you 
will look your best. 

Booklet F showing other styles sent free upon 
request. 
Kindly send money b 
P. O. Money order or by check 


ROYAL APPAREL CO. 
35 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 




















HE strain on the 
seams in the ever 
narrower and _nar- 
rower skirts makes them 
frequently rip. Corticelli 
Silk has the necessary 
strength and will give you 
splendid service, because 
it makes a RIP-PROOF 


seam. 


All cotton thread and 
some silk is hard and brit- 
tle, and snaps easily. 


Corticelli Silk is elastic 
and gives under any strain, 
then springs back so that 
every stitch holds. 


As you have to pay as 
much for poor silk as you 
do for Corticelli, look for 
this kitten-head trade-mark 
on every spool you buy. 
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DRESSMAKING BECOMES A PASTIME INSTEAD OF A PEST TIME WITH 


See Jor 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


You can sit at ease and make or remodel your 
gowns, dresses, waists and skirts without a single 
moment of standing for wearisome try-ons. 

Pneu Form is YOU. When inflated inside of your 
fitted waist-and-hip lining, Pueu Form becomes your 
second self, reproducing to perfection every line and 
curve of your figure. 

With Pneu Form the most elaborate gown 
can be made and completed without one 
personal fitting. 


Write for booklet, “IT’S YOU,” 
full descriptions, uses and price 


The Pneumatic Dress Form Company 
557 Fifth Avenue (Near 46th Street) New York City 


It does away completely with all the fret and 
fuss and weariness of dressmaking days. The minutest 
details of your entire wardrobe may be _ perfected 
at home or at your dressmaker’s without fatigue or 
bother. 


Dressmaking Days are here. Do not try to get 
along another week without Pneu Form, woman’s 
greatest saver of time, nerves, muscles and money 
since the invention of the sewing machine. 
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Holds it all 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO'S 
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